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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 


X. MILLING ABOUT THE YEAR 1800 


wey N THE second half of the 
4 Peed eighteenth century several 
2.\ Fey large encyclopedias were 
5) BS published in France, under 

Pre eed) the patronage of the king, 
treating the various practical arts and 
industries. They were officially intended 
to explain in an easily understood way 
the standard methods and best uses in 
France at the time. They did not in- 
clude the latest inventions unless these 
had been brought to a practical stage, 
but give a vivid conception of the proc- 
esses of the period. 

‘rom one of these encyclopedias of 
methods there are herewith reproduced 
two engravings of the interior of a mill 
from different points of view, one length- 
wise and one sidewise. These indicate 
that the waterpower was employed 
tlirough the means of pulleys to hoist the 
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grain to the top floor, from whence it 
went through various processes of screen- 
ing, grinding, and bolting, until it was 
delivered in the form of one grade of 
flour on the second floor, and another 
grade on the bottom floor. 

With the exception of the first hoist- 
ing, the transferrence of the material 
from one machine to another was done 
by hand; from which it may be judged 
that in 1784, when these plates were 


made, the method of handling material 
in the French mills was far behind the 
automatic processes introduced by Oliver 
Evans in America at about the same 
time. 

In this very year, however, two great 
steps in mill construction were begun 
in England. These were the application 
of steam power to grinding in the Al- 
bion mills, and, in the same mills, the 
substitution of iron instead of wooden 


gearing for the transmission of power. 
These advances were so important, and 
the whole story of the Albion mills so 
dramatic, as to deserve more than a 
passing glance. 

By 1782, Watt’s steam engine had been 
brought to a practical working stage, 
and was capable, not only of pumping 
water from mines, which was the work 
for which it had been chiefly invented, 
but, so Watt believed, of driving other 
machinery. Thus in 1782, in a letter to 
his partner, Boulton, he declared his be- 
lief: “There is no doubt that fire engines 
will drive mills, but I entertain some 
doubts whether anything is to be got by 
them.” 

In March, 1788, however, a company 
was organized in London to construct a 
large mill to be driven by one of Boulton 
and Watt’s steam engines. Boulton and 
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Watt still considered it an experiment, 
and held the larger part of the stock 
themselves. 

It was decided to erect the Albion 
mills, for so they were named, on the 
banks of the Thames near the southeast 
end of Blackfriars’ bridge,—a location 
which made the importation of grain 
easy, and supplied unlimited water for 
the engines. 

The engines themselves were the most 
complete and powerful which had as yet 
been turned out of the Soho factory, and 
yet, though double-acting rotative en- 
gines, they had only fifty horsepower 
each, 

The mills were constructed for them 
to drive twenty pairs of millstones, each 
four and a half feet in diameter. Twelve 
pairs were to be worked at once, each 
pair grinding ten bushels of wheat an 
hour, day and night if desired. Work- 
ing together the two engines could grind 
and dress about one hundred and fifty 
bushels an hour, which was by far the 
greatest output up to that time in 
Kurope. 

The steampower was also applied to 
hoisting and lowering the grain and flour, 
loading and unloading the barges, and 
for fanning, sifting, and dressing. 

Watt, however, was having a lot of 
trouble getting his engines working har- 
moniously with the grinding machinery, 
for he wrote to Boulton: “Our mill- 
wrights have kept working, working at 
the corn mill ever since you went away, 
and it is not yet finished; but my pa- 
tience is being exhausted, and I have 
told them that it must be at an end to- 
morrow, done or undone. There is no 
end of millwrights, once you give them 
leave to set about what they call ma- 
chinery; here they have multiplied wheels 
upon wheels until it has now almost as 
many as an orrery.” 

At this critical time Watt bethought 
himself of John Rennie, a young en- 
gineer who had visited him at Soho some 
time before, and called him in to aid in 
the installation of the milling machinery. 
Rennie began work in 1784, and it was 
not completed until 1788. 

The machinery which Rennie put in 
marked almost as important an improve- 
ment as the introduction into mills of 
steampower itself. Before that time ma- 
chinery had been made almost entirely 
of wood and was exceedingly clumsy, 
working with great friction and much 
A few iron wheels in 
gearing had been used by Smeaton years 
before, but they were merely rough cast- 


loss of power. 


ings not fitted to any fine work. Rennie 
introduced wrought and cast iron wheels 
carefully fitted in a systematic way, 
though a few cogs of hard wood were 
still employed. Both the iron and wood- 
en teeth in his gearing were cut into the 
form of epicycloids to make the pressure 
constant. The shafts and axles were of 
iron, and the bearings of brass, all care- 
fully fitted and adjusted, so as to em- 
ploy the power to the greatest advantage. 

The engines themselves were tuned up 
by William Murdock, the inventor of 
gas lighting, and the greatest genius 
among Watt’s assistants. 

Altogether the machinery of the Al- 
bion mills was considered the most per- 
fect which had been constructed up to 
that date, and a model for future en- 
gineers to copy. 

The mills themselves were regarded as 
one of the great wonders of the day, 
and became an exhibition place for fash~ 
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John Rennie, Who Introduced Iron Machinery Into Milling in the Albion Mills 


ionable London, to say nothing of schem- 
ers who had other improvements just as 
great to promote. 

The mills started out successfully in 
1788, grinding about sixteen thousand 
bushels of wheat a week. But they had 
aroused great opposition among other 
millers and millwrights, who charged that 
such an introduction of steampower, if 
continued, would drive wind mills and 
water mills out of existence. At night 
on the third of March a fire, which was 
with little doubt incendiary, started in 
the mills and they burned to the ground. 
They were never rebuilt, but they had 
proved the practicability of driving ma- 
chinery in general by steampower, and 


little by little it was slowly introduced 
into the various industries. 

The bolter at the time differed consid- 
erably in France and England. In 
France the turning of the cylindrical 
bolter simply raised the flour to the top 
of the circumference, whence it fell and 
in part passed through the mesh of the 
silk or wire. In England, however, a re- 
volving brush was used which actually 
pushed the flour through the machine. 
Such a bolter with other details is il- 
lustrated in a plate from a technical en- 
cyclopedia of 1806. The description of 
the bolting machine there given runs as 
follows: 

“Figure 3 is a wire bolting machine; H 
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is the riger and band by which it is 
turned, from a drum in the same part of 
the mill; on its spindle rows of brushes 
are fixed as shown in figure 4. These 
brushes turn round within a cylinder 
from CD figure 3; within the side of this 
frame is nailed wire cloth, which is very 
fine at the end D, and gets coarser as it 
goes toward C;.. .” 

During the wars of the French Revo- 
lution and of Napoleon, the French de- 
veloped a small portable mill which, in- 
stead of grindstones, had iron plates in 
form and thickness something like the 
present day records of a phonograph. 
This was introduced into England also, 
where it was said to be of great use in 
armies, on board ship, and even in pri- 
vate families. It was claimed that it 
would produce flour equal in fineness to 
that of the first class water or wind mills. 

Throughout the whole era of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, milling was greatly influenced by 
the rapid economic changes. In fact 
that period and the years immediately 
following the wars bear such close 
analogy to the present that they are well 
worth reviewing. 

During the eighteenth century up to 
1792, wheat had averaged in England 
about $1.15 a bushel, at which price the 
skilled mill hand or baker could earn 
about three bushels a week. From 1783 
to 1792 it had risen somewhat, and av- 
eraged $1.25 a bushel. Then in 1795, 
when the influence of the French Revo- 
lution was fully felt, it leaped to $2.82 
a bushel. After a drop for the next 
three years, it jumped again to $3.45 in 
1799, and to $3.54 in 1800. For the next 
fifteen years it fluctuated in accordance 
with the production from the harvests 
and the demands from the war. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1814, or the time of the 
Battle of Waterloo, it averaged about 
three dollars a bushel, or twice as much 
as in the decade before the French Revo 
lution. 

(Continued on page 598.) 
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The Albion Mills on the Thames, Where Steampower Was First Applied to Milling 
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MAKING HEADWAY 

It is interesting to watch the reaction 
to a suggestion which was made only a 
few months ago by Mr. Sterling, in an 
article which’ was published in The 
Northwestern Miller. This was that an 
intensive advertising campaign to in- 
crease the per capita consumption of 
flour be undertaken by millers, bakers 
and all others interested; a campaign re- 
quiring no large fund, no organization, 
no advertising agents, no publicity ex- 
perts and no red tape or “be it re- 
solved’s”; simply and solely the utiliza- 
tion of mediums of publicity already 
available and in use, in which to reiterate 
the statement that “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food,” only that and noth- 
ing more, or nothing less. 

The article excited some interest on 
its appearance, but at first its signifi- 
cance was hardly realized. Later its 
readers began to think it over, and the 
more they did so, the more they became 
convinced that the idea was a good one. 
A few began to put the suggestion in 
practice in a modest and tentative way. 

A demand came for copies of the ar- 
ticle, and to meet it The Northwestern 
Miller printed and distributed pamphlets 
containing it. No sooner were these read 
than there came requests for more; the 
Shultz Baking Company, of New York, 
asked for and received seventy-five 
copies for distribution among members 
of the baking trade, and the General 
Baking Company applied for extra 
copies. Prominent bakers, such as Mr. 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, and Mr. Jay 
Burns, of Omaha, expressed their inter- 
est and indorsed the idea. 

Millers began to add the line “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food” to their 
newspaper advertising, and week after 
week, as its attention was called to them, 
The Northwestern Miller noted new ad- 
ditions to the growing list of those who 
were thus practically applying the 
theory. The Russell-Miller Milling Com- 
pany is one of the latest accessions, 
using the line in its advertising and also 
in its attractive folder “How to Re- 
duce the Cost of Living.” 

Mr. A. C. Carpenter, manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, St. Louis, 
writes The Northwestern Miller as fol- 
lows: “We thought you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that in the future on 
the flap of every envelope sent out by 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Company will ap- 
pear the following: ‘Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food.’ This idea was sug- 
gested to us by a little pamphlet received 
from your office recently.” 

Additional incentive to prompt move- 
ment in the suggested direction is found 
in the recent action of the Department 
of Agriculture which, in order to stimu- 
late the live stock industry (and, inci- 
dentally, the interests of the meat pack- 
ers), has issued posters indorsing and 
commending the greater consumption of 
meat. The wheat farmers, millers and 
bakers, who are deeply concerned in the 
per capita consumption of bread, may 
not be sufficiently strong in political in- 
fluence to warrant the powerful partisan- 
ship of a government department, but 
they have in the greater economy of 
their product a far better argument than 
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the department-supported meat industry 
can present to influence increased con- 
sumption. 

They also have at hand and obtainable 
without expense innumerable ways of 
getting this argument before the public. 
All that is necessary is to utilize them 
by merely adding the line “Bread is 
the Best and Cheapest Food.” This 
movement, originally suggested as an 
offensive, has now, in view of the action 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
added merit of a defensive measure, and 
its result will be to overwhelm, both by 
its absolute and indisputable truth and 
the extent of its possible circulation, 
the effect of the few thousand posters 
“releaged” by the government. 

By the way, although the beauties of 
this poster were glowingly described by 
the inspired press correspondent in 
whom the department confided its be- 
nign and paternal intent toward the 
live stock industry, The Northwestern 
Miller has never seen one of them on 
the outer, or even the inner, walls. 
Moreover, although it has inquired dili- 
gently, it has not been able to learn, 
directly or. indirectly, of any human 
being who has actually beheld this mas- 
terpiece of governmental publicity. 

Is it possible that the Department of 
Agriculture, as the result of an elev- 
enth hour repentance of its partisan at- 
titude, has decided to suppress these 
beautiful evidences of its favor, or is 
it, because of the “well-garnished roast 
of beef in natural colors” shown promi- 
nently on the posters being so alluring, 
that they are eagerly seized upon by col- 
lectors and thus withdrawn from general 
circulation to be exhibited as rare ob- 
jects in poster exhibits? In either event, 
it is evident that the consumption of 
meat has not been startlingly increased 
by this exhibit of paternalism on the 
part of the kind and generous depart- 
ment. 

To return to the subject of bread; the 
latest and most important development 
in this suggested movement to increase 
its consumption is announced in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written on 
January 30 by the president of the Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, Chicago, Mr. 
M. Lee Marshall: “I have read your pam- 
phlet with a great deal of interest and 
have also discussed it with our general 
manager and advertising manager. We 
feel that you have a big thought in this 
and one which, if pushed vigorously, will 
increase the consumption of bread and 
the use of flour. From now on, to show 
we have faith in the idea, we will have 
printed on all of our bread wrappers 
for all of our plants the phrase ‘Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food.’ We 
have approximately forty plants which 
cover a wide area geographically and 
will give this idea a wide circulation.” 

This accession to the ranks of those 
engaged in spreading the simple, truth- 
ful gospel of the cheapness and merit 
of bread as food is exceedingly valuable 
and will have aii immediate effect in en- 
couraging others to do likewise. 

The Northwestern Miller desires to 
warn against a tendency which it has 
noted in one or two instances, and which 
should be discouraged. This is to change 


slightly the phraseology used, varying 
the line to read somewhat differently, 
but having the same meaning. While 
originality of expression is generally to 
be commended, in this instance it is to 
be deprecated. There is no possible way 
in which the same idea can be conveyed 
in fewer and simpler words than “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food.” To 
elaborate on the statement is to lose 
force and directness; to qualify it is to 
lessen its effectiveness. Moreover, in the 
repetition of the identical words lies the 
cumulative power of the statement, and 
those who vary it with the idea of being 
original or of improving on it, simply 
nullify their individual influence in driv- 
ing the idea permanently into the minds 
of the consuming public. 

Those who desire to join this move- 
ment should stick to the line as sug- 
gested, literally and rigidly, and as an 
evidence that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves, evidently following a 
different policy than the Department of 
Agriculture, it cannot be denied that the 
per capita consumption of bread in the 
United States is already sensibly in- 
creasing. 





THE CRACKPOT’S OPPORTUNITY 

The British government very promptly 
accepted the proposal for the settlement 
of the American debt agreed upon at the 
conference in Washington between its 
representatives and the American debt 
funding commission, on the terms as 
stated in these columns last week. When 
Great Britain delegates those who are 
considered responsible and trustworthy to 
negotiate terms for it, it shows its con- 
fidence in them, and also its own self- 
respect, by accepting their conclusions as 
final. 

In the United States, however, Con- 
gress, ever jealous of its prerogatives, 
must needs insist that it always has the 
last word in any negotiations undertaken 
by its accredited commissioners; there- 
fore, before the agreement can finally be 
acted upon, it must be submitted to the 
tender mercies of this body. 

Even before the British government 
had acted, a fussbutton senator, im- 
pressed with the everlasting dignity of 
Congress, had taken offense at something 
he had read in the press as coming from 
the British delegates, something he con- 
strued as a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of himself and his associates, and 
had broken forth in blithering and sense- 
less denunciation, so to impress his con- 
stituents in the backwoods and get for 
himself a little cheap publicity. 

Now come ominous mutterings from 
Washington to the effect that there is 
going to be‘much difficulty in securing 
the passage of the law which will make 
the accepted settlement an accomplished 
fact. Again the old bonus scheme is be- 
ing advanced by the politicians as a suit- 
able and proper way of keeping the pay- 
ments of interest on the war loan from 
getting back to the people to whom the 
money rightfully belongs. This plan is 
the old army game of vote getting at the 
expense of the public treasury, and, ex- 
cept as an obstruction to prompt action, 
can hardly be considered a serious handi- 
cap. 

The bolsheviki and the bashi-bazouks 
of Congress are whetting their knives and 
sharpening their stilettos for a fight 
against the plan of settlement as agreed 
upon and accepted by the British govern- 
ment. They want to make trouble, and 
this gives them their opportunity. 

The people of the United States are 
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solidly in favor of the agreement; it is 
entirely satisfactory to them, and they 
are glad that a settlement has been effect- 
ed that is agreeable to and convenient 
for the British people, to whom they will- 
ingly made the loan when it was needed. 
They and not the self-assertive and self- 
advertising members of Congress, who 
are going to roar and rant when the 
occasion comes, are the creditors. 

No doubt, when the matter comes be- 
fore Congress for action, certain elements 
therein will utter their protests and do 
as large an amount of the usual anti- 
British talk as they are permitted time 
for. This sort of thing is regarded as 
good campaign material when dissemi- 
nated among the foreign born of mongrel 
breed, and unfortunately it is unavoid- 
able. 

In the end, it is probable that the ad- 
ministration will secure the passage of 
the essential legislation, and the matter 
will be finally and satisfactorily settled. 
The inevitable windjamming which must 
be permitted as a preliminary to action 
may and probably will display much of 
that objectionable quality which is de- 
signed to create international prejudice, 
but it should not be taken seriously or as 
indicating, in the slightest degree, the 
feeling of Americans toward the people 
of Great Britain. This is one of per- 
manent good will and the most cordial 
friendliness, which is beyond the power 
of a few ranting members of Congress 
to disturb. 





LENDING FLOUR 


Among the various schemes now before 
Congress for the assistance of the farm- 
ers of the United States, those which 
propose the establishment of new govern- 
ment loans to European nations to be 
used exclusively for the purchase of agri- 
cultural products in this country seem 
most likely to receive favorable consid- 
eration. The economic soundness or un- 
soundness of thus increasing the total 
obligations of Europe to the United 
States, at a time when many of the Euro- 
pean countries are manifestly unable even 
to pay the interest on their existing in- 
debtedness, is likely to have less influ- 
ence on congressional action than the 
purely domestic question of wkether or 
not such a measure will actually help 
the farmers. 

Since the pending bills are sure to be 
considered primarily from this stand- 
point, the real point at issue is what will 
give the farmers the greatest and most 
lasting benefits. No other arguments can 
be expected to have much weight; the new 
European credits bills are class legisla- 
tion of the most direct kind, and the 
welfare of the farmer is their sole object. 

Having this one point clearly in mind, 
it is obvious that only ignorance of the 
facts could possibly explain the shipping 
of raw material from the farms in place 
of the manufactured products thereof. 
It is, of course, true that if flour is 
shipped abroad in place of wheat, the 
miller likewise benefits, but this fact is 
not likely to have much influence with 
the present Congress. The situation 
which must be clearly and emphatically 
laid before the representatives and sena- 
tors is that of the farmers, contrasting 
their temporary and partial benefits from 
the exportation of more wheat with the 
permanent and far more extensive ad- 
vantages they gain from an increased for- 
eign shipment of flour. 

Why, in the passage of the Lever act 
in the spring of 1919, did Congress spe- 
cifically declare that “as between wheat 
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and wheat flour, preference shall be given 
to the exportation of flour”? The act 
was in no sense designed to benefit the 
flour millers; its purpose, as stated in the 
preamble to the law itself, was “to enable 
the president to carry out the price guar- 
anties made to producers of wheat of the 
crops of 1918 and 1919.” Congress des- 
ignated flour exports as preferable to 
those of wheat because, under the wise 
guidance of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, it recognized that the value 
of the wheat crop to the farmer would 
be far better upheld by the exportation 
of the manufactured product than by 
that of the raw material. 

For this there are two main reasons, 
each of them even more strongly ap- 
plicable today than four years ago. The 
first is the importance of building up and 
maintaining a steady foreign market for 
American farm products. What the 
farmer needs is not the chance to dispose 
of the surplus of a single crop, the ex- 
cessively large sales of one season being 
more than offset by the disproportion- 
ately small ones of the next, but a per- 

»manent and dependable market, wherein 
he can count surely on selling his prod- 
ucts year after year. 

Flour creates such a market; wheat 
does not. This fact has been absolutely 
demonstrated by the export trade sta- 
tistics, which show that the volume of 
flour exports remains relatively constant, 
whereas that of wheat shipments abroad 
varies immensely from year to year. A 
foreign sale of a hundréd thousand bar- 
rels of flour is a virtual guaranty of a 
similar sale of at least seventy-five thou- 
sand barrels twelve months hence; the 
exportation of a hundred thousand bush- 
els of wheat guarantees absolutely noth- 
ing for the future. 

If Congress honestly desires to help 
the farmers, it will do whatever it can to 
aid them in finding permanent markets 
for their products; in other woras, it will 
legislate for the years to come as well as 
for the immediate needs. Assuming that 
it passes some such foreign loan bill as 
is proposed, and that the result is the 
exportation of an additional thirty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat from the present 
crop, it can choose between sending 
abroad the wheat as such, and making 
thirty million bushels the absolute limit 
of its aid to the farmers, or else it can 
convert that amount of wheat into six or 
seven million barrels of flour, and there- 
by create an additional market for not 
less than twenty million bushels of wheat 
of the 1923 crop, and fifteen million bush- 
els from the following one. 

The second point to consider, from the 
farmer’s standpoint, is that of feed. At 
present he is paying exceedingly high 
prices for all kinds of stock feed; with 
bran of all types in Chicago averaging 
thirty dollars a ton, and other feeds 
showing a correspondingly high value, the 
burden on the farmer is exceedingly 
heavy. Feed prices are the direct result 
of supply and demand, and the supply 
is greatly affected by the flour output. 
Roughly speaking, the manufacture of 
six million more barrels of flour in the 
course of a year means the production of 
two hundred and seventy thousand more 
tons of bran, shorts and middlings, and 
this additional amount, thrown on the 
feed market, would be quite enough to 
bring about a material reduction, not 
only in the price of these specific com- 
modities, but in that of all the competing 
forms of stock feed. 

It has been suggested by the Millers’ 
National Federation that every miller 
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ought to write at once to his senator 
and representative in Congress, urging 
that any measure providing for the ad- 
vance of money for relief in Europe by 
the purchase in the United States of agri- 
cultural products should contain a spe- 
cific clause to the effect that at least 
fifty per cent of the money so appropri- 
ated shall be expended for wheat flour 
and other grain products. 

This is good advice, but it ought to be 
carried one step further. The millers 
who write such letters should make it 
perfectly clear that the main purpose of 
such a provision is to give the maximum 
amount of aid to the farmers. The mill- 
ers cannot successfully plead for special 
favors from Congress in this instance, but 
they can place the indisputable facts so 
definitely before their senators and rep- 
resentatives that whatever law is passed 
will be based on a real understanaing of 
the facts. The purpose of such a law is 
to help the farmers, and it is preposterous 
to let ignorance shut them out of a large 
part of the help to which they are nor- 
mally entitled. 





IN OBERAMMERGAU 


Many readers of The Northwestern 
Miller have been kind enough to express 
an interest in the welfare of the good 
people of Oberammergau, being moved 
thereto by the statement in an article, 
descriptive of the people and their Pas- 
sion Play, which appeared in this journal 
last November, in which the unfortunate 
financial result of the presentation, due 
to the great fall in the value of the mark 
and the unworldliness of the villagers, 
was dwelt upon and explained. 

Many of those thus expressing generous 


.concern had visited Oberammergau dur- 


ing the season and were familiar with the 
character of its people. They were anx- 
ious lest, through their season’s disap- 
pointing results, distress should come 
upon them, the possibility of want and 
destitution, even hunger, being intimated 
in the article referred to. 

It is deeply to be regretted that these 
sombre anticipations are being realized 
even more seriously than was anticipated 
at the close of the presentation. In a 
personal letter to the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, written in Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Anton Lang says: 

“The great interest you have taken in 
our work ever since we have known you 
has made us very happy and we thank 
you from the depth of our hearts for 
the kind words given and bestowed on 
us again in your article. 

“I am sure you will be interested to 
hear of the final proceeds of our great 
work. Yes, it has been a great success, 
our Passion Play. It was a world’s mis- 
sion in which we all were glad to join, 
but you were right again, it was no 
financial gain. 

“The stage manager, music director and 
eight other main actors, including the 
Christus, each got twenty-seven thousand 
marks, not over five dollars, for which 
they could not get now a bag of flour, 
but only a pair of boots. 

“Each child received two thousand 
marks, which is the price for putting a 
pair of soles on their shoes. We did not 
earn so much as to build a schoolhouse, 
of which we hoped, as it is a real neces- 
sity. There were three hundred and fifty 
thousand visitors here altogether, and 


sixty-nine performances, and the above ~ 


sum (distributed among the actors) has 
been the proceeds of them all. . 

“It is sad, for times are getting real 
hard now. We are having exorbitant 





prices, not only for food and coal, but 
also for cloth, wood—everything. Our 
money has no more value than a bit of 
paper. For milk we pay over two hun- 
dred marks a litre, five hundred marks 
a pound for flour, meat three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred and fifty marks 
a pound, 

“The children are well, the older ones 
homesick for the Passion Play. There 
is something great in that pining for it, 
and we like to see it in our youth. I 
may not be able to write again for a 
long time, as the postage is increasing 
with the sinking of the mark.” 

The foregoing extracts from Mrs. 
Lang’s letter indicate a very serious situa- 
tion in Oberammergau, especially among 
the poorer people. There are about five 
hundred of the villagers who have no ac- 
cumulated resources whatever, and who 
must inevitably suffer actual destitution 
under existing conditions. While the 
Lang family itself is probably in no im- 
mediate danger of actual want, yet there 
are a large number of its neighbors who 
will need food before spring. 

Regrettably, The Northwestern Miller 
cannot undertake to raise a fund for the 
succor of these worthy folk, yet it will 
be very pleased to forward to Mrs. Anton 
Lang, for distribution among such as are 
in need, any sums that its interested 
readers may feel disposed to contribute, 
and will itself remit to her an amount for 
this purpose, being confident that she 
will make an excellent distribution of 
any help thus intrusted to her. 





MENACING COMPETITION 


In its issue of Saturday, February 3, 
the Chicago Daily Tribune carried a half- 
page advertisement of “Piggly Wiggly,” 
to the following effect: 

“We undersell all competition. 

“Four cent bread for Chicago. 

“All our Chicago stores are now selling 
a big sixteen-ounce loaf of Remington’s 
home made bread for four cents. 

“Piggly Wiggly saves housekeepers 
many dollars.” 

On the reverse side of the same page 
is a somewhat smaller advertisement of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, announcing “Grandmother’s six- 
teen-ounce milk loaf bread, three and a 
half cents.” 

By Tuesday, Feb. 6, the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company was advertis- 
ing a pound loaf of bread for two cents, 
while “Piggly Wiggly,” not to be out- 
done, was giving a loaf of bread away 
with each purchase, 

Admitting the enormous advantages in 
consolidated buying and marketing pos- 
sessed by such corporations as these, it 
is impossible to believe that sales of 
bread, based on the present cost of flour 
and other ingredients, can be made at 
three cents otherwise than at a heavy 
loss. Even in the days when flour was sold 
for four dollars a barrel, and bakery 
costs were very much less than they are 
now, the five-cent loaf brought only a 
small net profit. 

In one sense, it is nobody’s business but 
their own what such concerns as “Piggly 
Wiggly” and the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company do about their bread sales. 
Both of them do such an enormous busi- 


ness that if they choose to sell bread at. 


less than cost, and charge the difference 
up to advertising, they are entirely able 
to do so. It might, furthermore, be 
argued that in selling bread at such a 
low price they are actually helping to 
increase the total flour consumption, and 
that while they are unquestionably hurt- 
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ing the trade of competing bakers, they 
are benefiting alike the millers and the 
consuming public. 

Any form of honest efficiency in busi- 
ness management which will enable con- 
sumers to secure good bread at a lower 
price is obviously advantageous to the 
millers. There is, however, a manifest 
danger in sales made below cost. Such 
sales tend to destroy the stability of the 
market, and to create a reaction which 
more than offsets temporary gains in con- 
sumption that may immediately result. 
The consumer who is able to buy a pound 
loaf of bread for three and a half cents 
naturally feels that the baker who tries 
to sell him the same loaf for eight or nine 
cents is either incompetent or a tride 
pirate; he likewise feels, if he starts to 
figure the thing out, that the quarter 
barrel sack of flour which he buys for 
two dollars must represent a scandalous 
profit for somebody. 

The baking industry has unquestion- 
ably become the best selling agency for 
the millers, and the bakers are hit hurd 
by such competitive tactics as these. It 
has been demonstrated time and agvin 
that sales of bread at less than cost mein, 
in the long run, an actual loss of tctal 
flour buying power among the bakers; 
the temporary effect of reducing price: is 
counteracted by the discontent which 
arises when they revert to a normal basis. 

There is nothing the millers of the 
United States are more eager to see thin 
a material increase in the country’s per 
capita flour consumption, but such an 
increase cannot possibly result from se!!- 
ing flour or bread at less than cost. 
Many millers today, eager for more bu,i- 
ness, are doing just what the grocery 
corporations in question are doing in Clii- 
cago: they are selling their product at :in 
abnormally low price for the sake of 
attracting trade. They may secure a few 
additional orders, but there will be no 
increase in the total consumption of flour 
as a result thereof. 

The milling and baking industries have 
reached a degree of efficiency so great 
that, with intense competition, there is 
really very little justification for any 
wide variation in selling prices. The flour 
salesman whose quotations are fifty cents 
a barrel below those of his competitors 
is selling flour cheap, not because his mill 
has discovered any mysterious way of 
reducing the cost of manufacture, but 
because it is willing to pay out some of 
its ready money to buy increased trade. 
The same thing is presumably true in 
such a case as that of the Chicago brea«| 
sales, the grocery corporations having, 
however, the added advantage of bein: 
able to offset their losses on bread b 
their increased profits on other commodi- 
ties. 

It is reported that the Chicago bakers 
are already seeking ways to prevent fur- 
ther sales of bread at what they know is 
less than cost, possibly through invokin:: 
the dubious assistance of the Federi! 
Trade Commission. The millers hav: 
every reason to watch the situation care 
fully, and to see what will be its outcome 
If, as seems likely, the flurry is short- 
lived, and prices soon revert to normal, 
the chief result will have been a general 
upsetting of the baking trade in Chicago, 
and a certain amount of discontent on 
the part of bread buyers. This is what 
has happened in similar instances many 
times before, and the miller who, in dull 
seasons, makes a practice of selling flour 
at less than cost will do well to ponder 
on it, realizing that, in the long run, he 
loses more than he gains. 
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A slight advance in wheat prices, in- 
volving an average gain of somethin 
like 10c per bbl for most grades o 
flour, had the effect of throwing most of 
the flour business to those who were 
willing to continue the earlier and lower 
quotations. There was a fair amount 
of new business reported, but very little 
of it seems to have been at the open 
quotations. While the advance was not 
enough to give resellers any large mar- 
gin, it enabled them to dispose of flour 
bought the latter part of January. 

There have been a few more reports 
of buying for delivery in the spring, 
showing that some buyers expect higher 
prices in April and May, when the usual 
congestion in Chicago May is anticipated. 
In general, however, flour buyers are 
taking small lots for prompt delivery, 
and looking for bargains to such an ex- 
tent that millers in many cases have 
to choose between foregoing business 
and giving up profits. 

The millfeed market continues strong 
and active, with feed jobbers in many 
instances unable to secure shipment 
from the mills, owing to the pressure 
of the mixed car trade. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table,.show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

$7.10 $6.40 $6.50 

7.00 6.40 6.40 

7.35 6.60 6.70 

7.15 6.50 6.45 

7.35 6.70 6.40 

7.05 6.35 5.90 

7.00 6.15 5.65 

8.00 6.45 5.90 

8.05 7.05 6.35 

8.35 7.45 6.85 

8.70 7.65 7.25 

8.40 7.60 7.05 

8.80 7.90 7.40 

7.75 6.85 6.50 

an . 7.40 6.75 6.30 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.86 


*Record high point, 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Jan, 28-Feb, 3.... 67 53 49 
January average.. 650 56 48 
Jan. 21-87 ..cccee 5 58 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 175 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 6 
was $32.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Feb, Suly 2 .ccccces 
Jan, June 1 

Dec, May 1.. 

Nov. April 1.. 

Oct. March 1 .. 
Sept. 


Feb. 1 ...cccce 89.50 
Aug. 1 .......- 20.40 May 14, 1920°. 69.80 
*Record high point, 
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The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 












Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Feb. . $5.30 $5.45 
Feb. 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 6.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec 5.65 5.20 6.15 
Nov. 6.55 6.35 5.25 
Oct, 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 6.05 5.60 6.05 
June 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Mayl1. 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 6.55 6.30 
Feb. 1 4.80 4.75 4.80 
an, 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 
*Record high point, 
[,RARARARARER Teer te eer.) 





| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY }: 

RAAELAALAARADEEALS EL LEEALRAAELALALARRELES 

(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 7.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour demand _ slightly 
better at opening of week, with prices 
ruling firm. Millfeed in fair demand. 
Output being absorbed. 

Puivapetpu1a.—F lour quiet and prices 
favor buyers, being influenced ”y easing 
off of wheat. Millfeed in small supply 
and firm, but trade slow. 

Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
quiet business. Shipping instructions 
coming in fairly well, but buyers not 
showing any interest in placing new 
commitments.. Feed in fair demand. 

Bostron.—Quiet demand for all grades 
of flour, with market easy on spring and 
hard winter grades but firmly held on 
soft winter wheat brands. Considerable 
pressure to sell spring patents at 10@25c 
under open quotations. Millfeed quiet 
but steady. 

Mitwavuxer.—Flour trade quiet, with 
demand almost entirely to fill bare neces- 
sities. Shipping directions slightly bet- 
ter. Prices largely nominal, but inclined 
to be firmer. Rice flour easier after 
brief show of strength. Business dull. 
Millfeeds nominally unchanged. Bids 
fewer and supply remains scant. 

Sr. Lovis.—Both domestic and export 
trade dull and uninteresting. Domestic 
buyers fairly numerous, but only takin 
small quantities. Trade with the Sout 
fair, but not what was expected. Big 
baking trade, which has been mtb | in 
fairly large quantities lately, inclined to 
hold off for present. Export buying 
light. Millfeed unchanged. 

New Yorx.—Market had firmer tone, 
with mill prices raised in many cases 
about 10c per bbl. Buyers not inclined 
to follow advance, as much flour can 
still be obtained at old prices. Consum- 
ers still well supplied. Disturbed condi- 
tions abroad discouraging to export 
business, although one sale of a round 
lot to Greece is reported. General range 
of values little altered. 

Bautimore.—Flour steady and lifeless 
at old figures. Mills raised prices a 
trifle yesterday on war talk, but with 
Turks now fearing English gunboats 
and eating crow, manufacturers are 
again seeking business in vain at former 


rates. A little powder or muscle under 
Chicago May wheat is the only thing 
needed at this juncture to get flour buy- 
ers into action. Feed unchanged and 
quiet. 


Cuicaco.—Flour buying continues very 
quiet and spotted. Trade well filled up: 
Smaller bakers afraid to take on more, 
due to bread price war between large 
chain store companies. Prices on sprin 
wheat flour about 10c higher, due to ad- 
vance yesterday. Feed market un- 
changed at firm levels. Demand is 
only fair, but enough to absorb light 
offerings. Trade not much interested in 
feed for future delivery at present levels. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Slightly Better Tone Reported—American 
and Canadian Mills About 2e 6d High 
for Successful Competition 


Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is a slightly better tone to 
the market. After two months of 
apathy, buyers are beginning to. show 
more interest, but business remains very 
limited in volume. In order to compete 
successfully with home mills, American 
and Canadian millers should reduce of- 
fers about 2s 6d. Some sales of Manitoba 
exports have been made at 35s ($5.75 
per bbl), c.i.f., but offerings are now at 
35s 6d@36s ($5.80@5.90 per bbl).. Kan- 
sas patents are offered at 37s 6d ($6.20 
per bbl), and Kansas clears at 34s ($5.60 
per bbl), c.i.f., but business is impossible. 
Home milled straight run is selling at 
37s@37s 6d, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 











NEW SERVICE TO PORTO RICO 

The Porto Rico American Steamship 
Co, announces, through its general west- 
ern agent, P. M. McCarthy, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, that it has 
established a regular line service from 
Baltimore to Porto Rico, with weekly 
sailings. The company has taken over 
and enlarged upon the business hitherto 
owned and operated by the Baltimore 
Steamship Co., which will cease to do 
business in Porto Rico, confining itself 
to transatlantic traffic. 

The Porto Rico American Steamship 
Co. is in the main a Porto Rican enter- 
prise. Manuel Gonzales, the president, 
is one of the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential citizens in the island. The com- 
pany’s steamers include the Governor 
John Lind, the Major Wheeler and the 
Delisle, totaling about 16,000 ety oe 
tons. Purchase of another vessel is be- 
ing arranged for. The company will op- 
erate from the terminals of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railway at Baltimore, Pier 
No. 9, Locust Point, and will have its 
own wharf at San Juan, Porto Rico. 





DEATH OF JAMES TELFER 
Telfer & Huey, flour importers, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, announce the death of 
James Telfer on Jan. 20. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
19 


1923 1922 1923 1922 23 1922 

Jan. 30 273 «6324 = «6135 23 #4447 «#24524 
Jan. 31 313 153 3880 31 165 2565 
Feb. 1 . 258 247 166 40 288 105 
Feb. 2 . 103 107 «#174 18 226 214 
Feb. 3 . 223 180 131 33 302 «6271 
Feb. 5 . 406 319 216 22 64 239 
Totals ..1,576 1,330 1,202 167 1,492 1,608 





India is gradually going into the flour 
milling busitiess. In La Hore, Amritsar 
and Karachi small mills are in operation. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 4 Feb. 5 
Feb. 3 Jan. 27 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...258,510 255,915 283,675 298,625 


St; Pam. ..%. ss. 15,458 12,461 9,275 6,545 
Duluth-Superior 27,445 24,325 9,900 12,200 
Milwaukee ..... 1,150 1,150 1,500 4,580 








oo! aa 302,563 293,850 304,350 321,950 
Outside mills*..120,485 ...... 169,835 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.423,048 ...... SFE286 cvcose 


De. RA sesscs 39,000 43,000 29,000 26,800 
St. Louist ..... 43,200 35,800 39,600 386,900 
DE sewesewe. | panes 114,285 164,165 137,580 
Rochester ..... 6,100 5,800 8,450 6,300 
CHEUEID sencces 24,000 18,000 22,000 18,500 


Kansas City.... 69,485 81,660 89,600 83,000 
Kansas Cityt.. .277,650 295,035 267,705 216,055 


GORAMA 2.008 00.0% 23,185 18,305 15,015 14,730 
eae BEGCe DONO scncese cscs 
SEO. ecccvene 20,400 23,600 18,300 21,200 
Toledof ....... 77,065 60,705 65,235 66,055 
Indianapolis ... 12,240 11,840 8,515 7,870 
Nashville** ....110,355 105,150 122,890 81,410 
Portiand, Oreg. 33,685 39,910 25,825 14,670 
ae ee 38,865 45,110 28,785 20,840 
BOOERE .<cccece 39,820 37,085 45,050 25,110 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb, 4 Feb. 5 


Feb. 3 Jan. 27 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 46 45 52 55 
is WE 6 ceessetes 66 53 39 28 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 66 27 41 
Outside mills* .... 44 55 36 40 
Average spring.. 57 55 44 46 
Milwaukee ........ 7 7 6 19 
et ME bvaedicees 77 85 57 53 
ee ee 56 46 57 48 
EE ae G00 0468.42 én 69 99 83 
Rochester ........ 33 31 45 34 
CD Fo oo 84000 60 45 55 62 
Kansas City ...... 52 62 78 73 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 57 54 49 
ee 0 79 83 61 
CED .c dda cccceces 52 54 oe 
ED 4060 b60:990 4 42 50 38 44 
err 49 48 47 40 
Indianapolis ...... 54 52 37 34 
Nashville** ....... 56 56 61 45 
Portland, Oregon.. 68 70 45 30 
dc pn 4 dec ee 74 85 54 39 
WOOO ock ccc veces 70 65 79 44 
BOGGW: s900d2i005 53 56 53 46 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 


tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 
June 30: 
*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
a eee 2 14 23 8 48 
De SE gave cccas 35 42 37 32 33 
We S@ davecavce 23 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 19 21 21 30 9 
100) = 1100 100 6100 86100 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 20 15 20 13 81 
Durum ........ » » 6 3 3 6 


Hard red winter. 40 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 15 14 13 32 26 
5 


WIRE woscccecae 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 20 12 14 9 10 
100 100 100 100 #100 


*Six months. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 






Family patent 
Seattle .........$..--@7.50 (49's) 


San Francisco... ....@7.90 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 6. 


Straight 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) 
* 5.80@6.2 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Cut-off 
rgets by (49's) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 





196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... eocccccceses + $6.30@ 6.80 $6.70@ 7.40 §.....@..... $6.40@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.85 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.00@ 7.40 $7.40@ 8.00 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ....... secesecdes eevee 5.90@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.85 ee ee 5.90@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.90 - 6.40@ 6,65 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.35 6.50@ 6.85 0000 @Ue<ere 
Spring first clear ..........0ssseeeeee beaeee 4.80@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.65 00 oD vccee 4.75@ 5.25 5.60@ 6.10. ms ceoe 5.75@ 6.25 6.75@ 6.15 vec eG e cane eeph oe cece 
Hard winter short patent.............+.+0++ 5.60@ 6.40 a 6.10@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.20 6.1§6@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.40 6.65@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter straight ............eseeeeeees 4.80@ 5.30 ee 5.25@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.40 5.90@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.40 ea Sere 6.35@ 6.60 err | 
Hard winter first clear............+eeseeeee 4.50@ 5.00 Pe Pe 4.40@ 4.80 4.25@ 4.756 we etre vee @cecve oe De cces eee Jee o ccc s Qs ovce 06 oO cctee 
Soft winter short patent.............eseee8 ° 6.00@ 6.50 ere --@... 6 @ 6.25 er) Feere 6.40@ 6.65 Pes Pra 6.60@ 7.65 6.40@ 6.70 7.90@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight .........-sseceeseees oe 6.50@ 5.90 — --@. 5 @ 5.50 5.75@ 6.35 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.75@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.60 
Soft wimter GPst GlOAP. 00... cccccccccccccccee 4.40@ 5.00 06 6 « cds er 4 @ 4.75 ob te Prasecte "e, FETT «+ @...se 6.15@ 6.65 0 $00 6 Pc csc eeeee@ 5.50 
Rye Gem WO asco ccceccsccvccescensces ee 4.30@ 4.65 4.90@ 4.95 Pe @ 4.75@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.40 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 oo - - 
Rye flour, standard ........--seeseeees eoee 4.15@ 4.35 3.75@ 3.80 a Pet @ wow cgees 4.26@ 4.65 csce ec come 6 000 1 Qe cewe 2 oes --@. 

FEED— 

Sprite Sina aiiesatosiescceeecs eevee seeee 29.10@30.65 «+ + @27.00 oone bs Os esce coe Me ecce — 34.50 @ 35.00 34.50 @ 35.00 35.50@35.75 32.00 @33.00 oo. 

© Hard Qe NE Lae vee d'sccsesecss tyes —r ys -=@..... 26.00 @ 27.00 28.00 @28.50 @. a peuell etese 0 ove oD - pe0e dew e 86.76 =a gees » Stee eer ree 
Soft Wimter BEGM cccccciccecccscevdéseveece - 29.50@30.00 oe @.«. sens Ae cons 28.50 @29.00 -@. 35.00 @35.50 35.50 @ 36.00 + «se + @36.00 6 066eMocgee 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 29.00 @ 30.65 +ee++@27.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... ..@..... 34.50@35.50 | 34.00@35.00 35.50@36.00  32.00@33.00  32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..... 31.00 @33.65 30.50@31.00 30.00 @31.50 31.50@32.50 oo @ ccoce 37.00 @ 38.00 35.00 @ 37.00 37.50 @38.00 35.00 @36.00 0 000 oe tees 
Red GO. ceibedasebsdcckisticeeccetesesocaes SERGE CS «see @33.00 ccce ce @ovece 90000 eves ee 39.00 @ 40.00 39.00 @ 40.00 «see» @40.00 36.50 @37.50 6 one OUP seis 


Montana standard patent 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent 
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WARD-CAMPBELL TO THE FRONT 





‘‘Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food’’ to Be Printed on Wrapper of Every 
Loaf of Bread Sold by Great Chain of Bakeries 


Copy of letter of instruction issued 
by Sehestes Service Corporation to com- 
panies supplying wax paper wrappers to 
Ward-Campbell organization of 40 bak- 
eries: 

“Orders we are sending you today 
carry the phrase, ‘Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.’ 

“In explanation of this would say it 
is our intention to have this phrase 
printed on every bread wrapper that we 
use in all of our plants in the future. 
While there may be times when we will 
forget to designate this, we wouid ap- 
preciate it if you would watch this care- 
fully and see that it is done. 

“This is a nationwide movement by 
millers and bakers, and we would appre- 
ciate your efforts in influencing your 
other customers to have the same slogan 
printed on all of their wrappers. We 
believe, if it is generally used, it will 
show wonderful results. 

“Yours very truly, 
“M. Lee MarsHALt, 
“President Bakeries Service Cor- 
poration.” 





The Ward-Campbell chain of bakeries, 
comprising 41 plants in every part of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
will, effective at once, print on the wrap- 
per of every loaf of bread supplied to 
its trade the line “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” The daily “circulation” 
of the publicity so distributed will 
reach approximately a million American 
homes. 

In deciding to be first among larger 
American bakery companies to take a 
hand in thus making known the simple 
truth about bread, officials of the Ward- 
Campbeil bakeries express their con- 
fidence that the plan, “if pushed vigor- 
ously, will increase the consumption of 
bread and the use of flour.” A further 
important influence in deciding’ its course 
was the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture is undertaking a 7 
campaign in favor of meat as a food, 
which effort will have to be combated, 
in self-defense, by millers and bakers. 

Other leaders of the baking industry 
have in contemplation early use of the 
line “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food,” and announcement of favorable 
decision by at least one other of the 
largest bakery companies in the coun- 
try may be made within a week. 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Jay Burns, 
Omaha, Harry Tipton, New York, and 
other leaders in the industry have ex- 
pressed themselves as_ enthusiastically 
for this plan of co-ordinating the pub- 
licity work by bakers and millers,—on 
every loaf and sack and in every piece 
of consumer advertising. 





WATERWAY DEBATE AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Grain men showed a 
keen interest in the debate which took 
place on Feb. 1 before the Rotary Club 
of Buffalo. The subject was the canali- 
zation of the St. Lawrence River. More 
than 500 Rotarians and their guests, in- 
cluding a large number of members of 
the trade, heard the discussion. It was 
the first time a Buffalo audience of rep- 
resentative men had heard the project 
defended, as previous discussion here has 
been led by those opposing it. 

Charles B. Jackson, of St. Lawrence 
County, spoke for the canalization. He 
was opposed in the debate, which was 
held in the Statler Hotel ballroom fol- 
lowing luncheon, by State Senator Leon- 
ard W. Gibbs, of Buffalo, and Henry 
W. Hill, former state senator, one of 
the leaders of the opposition to the 
waterway project. 

It was apparent from the reception 
given Mr. Jackson that his arguments 
made a profound impression upon the 
Buffalo audience, which at the beginning 
of his address was more or less hostile 
to the speaker. He quoted Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Julius Barnes and other men of 
national prominence in his effort to show 
that the canalization project was a 
necessity to the grain interests of North 
America. 

Mr. Jackson made statements relative 
to losses which grain growers have sus- 





tained, due to inefficiency of present 
transportation. He declared the New 
York state barge canal did not offer 
a solution to the problem, and said this 
had been conclusively demonstrated dur- 
ing the navigation season just ended. 

Senator Gibbs and Mr. Hill declared 
the St. Lawrence project was impracti- 
cal from a navigation standpoint. They 
asserted its completion would cost 
$1,500,000,000 instead of $252,000,000 as 
contended by Mr. Jackson. 

They argued that there was no need 
of the canal for the export grain trade, 
since the prediction had been made that 
there would be no grain for export by 
the time the project could be carried 
through to completion. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 


FOOD CRISIS IN THE RUHR 


French Occupation Complicates Provisioning 
Problem of German Mining District— 
Practically No Reserves 


Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 17.—The very 
complicated state of affairs brought 
about by the French occupation of the 
Ruhr district of Germany is affecting 
the food situation very seriously. ‘There 
are practically no food reserves, and 
supplies are rapidly dwindling, while 
prices, which previous to the occupation 
were unbearably high, have advanced a 
further 50 per cent owing to the heavy 
fall in the mark. Purchasers are rushing 
to the shops, but the shopkeepers are 
reluctant to sell and are actually offer- 
ing their German customers higher rates 
of exchange than those given by the 
banks if only they will pay in foreign 
money. 

The panic caused by the demoraliza- 
tion of the mark and the consequent rise 
in prices, together with the rather ugly 
temper of the population, is said to have 
alarmed the French, and as a matter of 
precaution individual French officers, in 
walking about the occupied towns, are 
followed by a guard of one man with 
rifle and fixed bayonet, and all the 
French civilian engineers carry revolvers. 

Strong complaint is made by the in- 
habitants of the Ruhr against the ac- 
tion of the French in shutting off the 
district from Germany, which, it is de- 
clared, is causing confusion, blocking 
the railway traffic, and interfering with 
food supplies, particularly potatoes 
from East Prussia, while Holland has 
also ceased to send food supplies owing 
to the confused situation. 

The latest announcement by the 
French that a customs barrier will be 
instituted on Jan. 31 has further in- 
creased the panic over food supplies. 

The British have been very reserved 
in their criticism of the drastic move 
on the part of France in occupying the 
Ruhr district. There are some who en- 
tirely sympathize with France in adopt- 
ing this method of forcing Germany to 
repay all she owes for the destruction 
and devastation she has brought about 
in France. There are others who — 
that Germany insisted on obtaining her 
pound of flesh from France after the 
war of 1870 and who ask, therefore, why 
she should be allowed to evade her own 
obligation now. In the main, however, 
there is a feeling of deep regret among 
the British people that France has tak- 
en this step, as it is feared it will pre- 
vent the economic recovery of Germany 
and thereby’ hinder reconstruction 
throughout the world. 

One writer on the subject has said: 
“You cannot restart international barter 
and exchange with Germany left out. 
When men here and in America and 
throughout the rest of the globe realize 
that they are not to taste the cup of 
trade revival, which was almost at their 
= there will be a sense of bitterness 
of which no one in France has yet 
formed the slightest conception. It is 
idle to retort that France can stand by 
herself and that the good will of the 
world does not matter to her. The ruin 
of Germany, when it is accomplished, 
will be felt in every corner of the habit- 
able world and France herself will suf- 
fer profoundly.” 








In referring to Britain’s disagree- 
ment with France over the question of 
sanctions and reparations, Ronald Mc- 
Neill, the under secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, recently stated that 
Britain’s friendly dispute with France 
was not, as some people seem to think, 
that Britain objected to France taking 
the pledges she deemed necessary, if 
they could be taken without further de- 
struction of German credit, but it was 
the old story of the goose with the gold- 


en eggs. 

“We believe,” he said, “that the French 
are going to starve the goose and even 
to cut its throat. Britain has no love 
for the bird but wants its eggs and, 
therefore, wishes to feed it enough to 
lay. The whole disagreement is simply 
one as to the best method of obtaining 
a common end. It is not because we 
think the French policy wrong in itself 
but because we are convinced it will de- 
feat its own purpose.” 

He went on to say that if by any ex- 
traordinary chance, contrary to the an- 
ticipation of all the best judges of such 
matters in Europe and America, the 
French occupation of the Ruhr were to 
prove successful in producing real sub- 
stantial reparations fom Germany with- 
out involving more than countervailing 
economic evils, no one would be more 
pleased than the British themselves. 

“We sympathize most deeply,” he said, 
“with our allies, who, after winning with 
us a glorious victory, find themselves still 
despoiled by the conquered enemy; and 
we can understand their impatience and 
sense of exasperation. We profoundly 
regret that any difference should have 
arisen between us, and I am sure it 
will be the aim of both governments to 
keep that difference within as narrow 
limits as possible.” C. F. G. Rarxes. 


BAKERY HOLDING COMPANY 


Standard Bakeries Corporation Formed, with 
Capital of $1,500,000, to Control Large 
Group of Factories 


Cuicaco, Iuu., Feb. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Standard Bakeries Corpor- 
ation, a holding company, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the state 
of Delaware, with $1,500,000 preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares common stock 
of no par value. 

The baking plants controlled by the 
new corporation are two bakeries at 
Denver, Colo., and one at Pueblo, Colo., 
owned by C. N. Power; the Jay Burns 
Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; Akron Bak- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio; Pacific Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal; Long Beach Baking 
Co., Long Beach, Cal., and the Calumet 
Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Officers of the new concern are: 
president, C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo; 
secretary, H. N. Freer, Akron, Ohio; 
directors, Jay Burns, Omaha, Neb., W. 
E. Long, Chicago. 

The main offices and purchasing de- 
partment will be located at 155 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. 

S. O. Werner. 


COST OF FEDERAL RAIL CONTROL 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Operation of 
railroads during federal control, with its 
aftermath of guaranties and damage 
settlements, will cost the government 
about $1,800,000,000, according to a re- 
port by James C. Davis, director gen- 
eral of railroads, transmitted by the 
President to Congress. Appropriations 
already made by Congress to cover this 
outlay will not only meet all obligations, 
but will permit a return of approximate- 
ly $400,000.000 to the public treasury, 
Mr. Davis said. 

“I believe it may be confidently pre- 
dicted,” Mr. Davis’ report stated, “that 
there will be not to exceed a half dozen 
carriers unable to agree with the govern- 
ment in arriving at final adjustments, 
and there may not be even that number. 
From the financial showing it is quite 
evident that no further appropriations 
will be required to complete this liquida- 
tion in every particular, and it may be 
anticipated with some confidence that 
after all liabilities of the government 
arising out of federal control have been 
liquidated, the Railroad Administration 
can return to the Treasury in collectible 
obligations of solvent companies and un- 
expended p tigger pn an amount ag- 

t out $400,000,000.” 
— Joun Magainay, 
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DEMAND FOR FLOUR DUTY 


Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Urges 
British Government Action to Check 
Imported Flour Movement 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 17.—At a recent 
meeting of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Agriculture a resolution was passed 
urging the government to take instant 
steps to impose a duty on imported flour 
and feedingstuffs with a view to stop- 
ping the “growing” practice of import- 
Ing flour instead of grain. The resolu- 
tion also urged that an export duty 
should be placed on offals milled in this 
country. ° 

It is difficult to understand why the 
members of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Agriculture labor water the impres- 
sion that the importation of flour is 
“growing,” as the imports for the last 
year show a considerable decrease in 
volume. 

Farmers all over the country seem to 
be imbued with the idea that one of the 
most potent remedies for the present de- 
pressed state of agriculture is to keep 
out over-sea flour and offal, and they sel- 
dom hold a meeting without introducing 
the subject, but there is very little like- 
lihood of their hopes ever being realized, 
The general opinion held is that no gov- 
ernment would dare to place a duty on 
breadstuffs, as “dear bread” would im- 
gay | become an election cry and 
prove the downfall of the party in 


power. 
C. F. G. Rarkes. 








SHANGHAI FLOUR MARKET 

Suanonat, Curna, Jan. 1.—The Shang- 
hai flour market has declined, owing to 
the decreased arrivals of flour from the 
Pacific Coast. A large part of the con- 
tracts entered into last month have al- 
ready been executed, and the cargo de- 
livered in Shanghai. 

Prospects of doing business in Ameri- 
can flour are extremely poor, as the 
American market is stronger in conse- 
quence of a decrease of stocks of wheat 
on the Pacific Coast, and also because 
of unfavorable exchange. American club 
straight is quoted at $5.80@6 per bbl, 
c.i.f., Shanghai, which is equivalent to 
2.10@2.17 taels per sack, ex-wharf. 

American wheat is quoted at $46@47 
ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, which amounts to 
4.50 taels per picul, ex-wharf. Arrivals 
of wheat from the United States this 
week amounted to 3,500 tons, previously 
contracted cargo. This is presumably 
the last consignment ordered from the 
States. 

Flour on old contracts entered into by 
the merchants in Shanghai has been ar- 
riving this week from the United States, 
the incoming boats bringing about 4,000 
tons. No new business either in Ameri- 
can flour or in American wheat is re- 
corded. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat from the in- 
terior are so trifling that they are hardly 
worth mentioning. 

The supply of flour manufactured by 
local mills from Chinese wheat is prac- 
tically exhausted, and that milled from 
imported wheat, amounts to about 100,000 
sacks. 

The output of the two flour mills at 
present working in Shanghai is about 
20,000 50-Ib sacks per day. These mills 
have very small stocks of wheat on hand. 
It is rumored that they will close down 
soon, as the situation they are faced with 
is untenable. 

Arrivals of Manchurian wheat in 
Shanghai are extremely small. The loc:l 
mills cannot pay the ruling rate of 4.10 
taels per picul, and whatever supplies 
come in are against contracts entered 
into a couple of weeks ago by speculii- 
tive agencies. As American wheat could 
be procured at 4.50 taels per picul, the 
two flour mills very justifiably refuse to 
pay the present price of Manchurian 
wheat. eir idea is 4.20 taels per picul. 

D. ArakrE. 





MAIL BALLOT FOR PRESIDENT 

Cuicaco, Inun.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, Chica- 
go: is sending out, with Bulletin No. 285. 

allots upon which members are request- 
ed to indicate their choice for president. 
Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, is the only can- 
didate, and the choice of the nominating 
committee. 

S. O. Werner. 
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HOUSE PASSES DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 








Congressman Vestal’s Measure Gains Approval of Representatives — Now 


Goes to the Senate 


Curcaco, Int., Feb. 6.—(Special Telegram)—Congressman A. H. Vestal, chair- 
man of the House committee on coinage, weights and measures, and author 
of the decimal weight bill, has wired Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, that the decimal weight bill, H.R. 7,103, passed the House 
of Representatives yesterday. The bill now goes to the Senate. 


- 


S. O. Werner. 








EFFECT OF RAIL EMBARGOES 


New England in Serious Condition as to Feed 
Supply on Account of Transportation 
Difficulties—The Permit System 


Boston, Mass.—The feed situation at 
present is very serious, as a result of 
the railroad embargoes, which cause great 
difficulty in getting shipments through to 
New England points. The pernicious 
system of giving permits for consign- 
ments of these products to certain con- 
cerns, to the exclusion of others, which 
cannot but be discriminatory, is working 
a grave injustice to dealers in food for 
human consumption as well as to those 
who deal in feed for live stock. 

At present it is almost impossible for 
the average merchant to obtain a permit, 
even though the case is urgent. Some 
few favored shippers, however, have 
been able to make shipments through 
permits, with the result that they and 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
these shipments are able to force a very 
substantial premium for transit and 
near-by feed. 

The New Haven, Boston & Albany and 
Boston & Maine railroads have excluded 
food and feeds from the embargo, but the 
position taken by the New York Central 
practically prevented the movement of 
feed to these points. It was so impera- 
tive that something be done to clear up 
the situation that the grain board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce sent 
a representative to Washington to see 
the proper authorities and find some ef- 
ficient means of relief. 

Albert K. Tapper, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the grain 
board, presented the situation at the 
capital in a most forceful manner, his 
statements of certain favored concerns 
having received permits, although none 
were supposed to have been issued, be- 
ing backed up by the necessary docu- 
ments, such as bills of lading, etc. As a 
result of his presentation of the case, 
the grain ree was advised that, effec- 
tive Feb. 3, flour and feed for live stock 
would be excepted from embargoes by 
the New York Central, and that hence- 
forth there should be correct indorse- 
ment of bills of lading. 

This work of the grain board will be 
appreciated by every receiver in New 
England, and it is hoped that it will be 
the means of relieving the acute situa- 
tion existing at the present time. 


Louis W. DePass. 








ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—The J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, one of the largest 
and most successful grain concerns in 
the country, has offered to the public 
72,500 shares of $50 par preferred stock, 
the price being $51 a share. The stock 
is 8 per cent cumulative and partici- 
pating, noncallable, to yield approxi- 
mately 7.80 per cent. The syndicate 
handling the offering is composed of 
Merrill, Lynch & Co., Morgan, Liver- 
more & Co., and J. A. Sisto & Co. of 
New York, N. Y. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
will be organized to acquire the grain 
business of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
which has offices in Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, Fort Worth and Galveston, 
and correspondents or agencies in the 
principal grain centers of the United 
States. The total capacity of the eleva- 
tors owned, leased and operated by it 
is 12,350,000 bus. 

The new corporation will aequire in 
fee and free of all liens, real estate, 
dock properties and grain elevators in 
various parts of the country, but prin- 
cipally in Chicago, the value of which, 
less reasonable depreciation, is appraised 
at $4,000,000. This does not take into 


account leases of elevators estimated to 
3 — $500,000, or the valuable good- 
will. 

The firm’s profits for the last seven 
fiscal years, after federal taxes comput- 
ed at the present rate, averaged $889,371 
annually, or more than three times the 
annual dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred stock. For the last three fiscal 
years earnings averaged $1,332,361 an- 
nually, or four and one half times pre- 
ferred dividend needs. 

E. F. Rosenbaum, president, and E. S. 
Rosenbaum, vice president, of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., and its remaining 
personnel, will continue the same posi- 
tions in the new corporation, and these 
interests will hold the entire issue of 
common stock and a substantial interest 
in the preferred. 

It is reported that the issue was large- 
ly oversubscribed on the first day, and 
the shares closed at 5134 bid on the New 


York curb. 
S. O. WERNER. 





FOREIGN FINANCE PROPOSALS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—In a bulletin to mem- 
bers of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Secretary A. P. Husband calls attention 
to the bills Congress has under considera- 
tion which provide for the advance of 
money to European countries for the pur- 
chase in the United States of agricul- 
tural products. It is only fair, Mr. Hus- 
band states, that if government money 
is to be advanced for this purpose, wheat 
flour should have consideration. 

Millers are requested to write at once 
to their representatives in Washington, 


urging them to insist that any measure 
passed by Congress providing for ad- 
vancing money for relief of Europe by 


purchase in this country of agricultural 
products shall contain a specific clause 
providing that at least 50 per cent of the 
money so appropriated shall be expended 
for wheat flour and other grain products. 


S. O. Werner. 





OPPOSES TRAMP MERCHANT MARINE 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Operation of the 
government merchant marine in part as 
tramp steamers would prove an “un- 
businesslike and unwarranted waste of 
public funds,” in the opinion of Chair- 
man Lasker, of the Shipping Board. He 
communicated this opinion to the Senate 
in response to a resolution of inquiry 
adopted some time ago at the instance 
of Senator Pomerene, of Ohio. 

JoHN MArRRINAN. 





DEBT REFUNDING COMMISSION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The debt re- 
funding commission has sent to the 
White House its report on the agreement 
between representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain in the matter 
of refunding war loans, and the Presi- 
dent is expected to communicate the re- 
port, together with a message urging its 
ratification, to both Senate and House 
within a few days. 

It seems probable that the agreement 
will be ratified, though this will not 
transpire without the customary exhaus- 
tive debate. On Feb. 3 Senator Lodge 
discussed the situation in the Senate in 
respect of the debt negotiations with Mr. 
Harding. Congressman Mondell, leader 
of the Republican majority in the House, 
also was a White House visitor in the 
same connection. It is understood that 
both leaders expressed an _ optimistic 
view of the probable action of Congress. 

Some Democratic senators have an- 
nounced an intention of opposing the 
debt arrangements. On the House side 
the opposition among Democrats seems 
even more powerful. At the same time 
many Democrats will support the agree- 
ment, and it is expected that Republi- 
can defection will not prove serious in 
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either Senate or House when the matter 
comes to actual vote. 

Besides urging approval of the debt 
agreement as a just settlement, adminis- 
tration leaders will urge its acceptance 
by Congress as a means to breaking the 
“vicious cycle of world debt,” an ex- 
pression said to have originated with 
the British delegation during the recent 
negotiations, which in turn is expected 
to react favorably on our foreign busi- 
ness. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





JOINS BUTTERICK COMPANY 


George A. Aylsworth Retires from Vice 
Presidency of Aunt Jemima Mills Co. to 
Become Editor of Progressive Grocer 


Kansas City, Mo.—George A. Ayls- 
worth, who resigned Jan. 1, as vice presi- 
dent of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., has become identified with 
the Butterick Publishing Co., New York, 
as editor of the Progressive Grocer, a 
business publication inaugurated by the 
Butterick company a year ago. 

The journal, which is in the form of 
Printers’ Ink and issued monthly, al- 
ready has a circulation of about 50,000 
copies among wholesale and retail gro- 
cers. Mr. Aylsworth will be in charge 
of the business development of the new 
publication. He is located at the But- 
terick offices, 912 Broadway, New York. 

Before becoming identified with the 
Aunt Jemima companv four years ago, 
Mr. Aylsworth was in the grain trade 
at Kansas City. He has a wide acquaint- 


ance among millers. 
R. E. Srerurne. 








SENATOR CAPPER AND RAIL RATES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There is much 
evidence that the next session of Con- 
gress will devote itself a great deal to 
the railroad question. During this ses- 
sion there has been a good deal of 
pressure from the more radical elements 
in both branches of Congress for modifi- 
cation of the transportation act, but ad- 
ministration leaders in the Senate and 
House have been able to hold down the 
lid by reason of the necessity of passing 
a great deal of legislation of more 
urgent character. Nevertheless, from 
time to time critics of the present legis- 
lation break forth in warning or criticism 
on both sides of the Capitol. 

Yesterday Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
an advocate of change, talked about the 
railroad situation in the Senate. The 
views of the Kansas senator are impor- 
tant, because he has become one of the 
greatest forces in farm and rural sec- 
tions in the country through the me- 
dium of his many publications. Right 
or wrong, Capper is read, and the Kansas 
senator not infrequently is very much 
right from a practical standpoint, and 
in particular when matters affecting the 
rural sections of the country are under 
discussion. 

Senator Capper predicts that the rail- 
road question will be the outstanding 
one to come before the next Congress. 
He reiterates his position favoring 
elimination of the present federal inter- 
ference with state railway and utilities 
commissions. He declares that, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable reports on 
railroad earnings circulated from time to 
time, a large number of railroads are 
making in excess of 6 per cent, while 
the agricultural community is suffering 
seriously through the continuance of 
high freight rates. There must be a 
substantial reduction in the freight rates 
on farm commodities, he declares. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





SURVEY OF FARM PROFITS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A nationwide sur- 
vey to discover the dollars and cents re- 
sult of farm operations for the country 
as a whole in 1922 is now being made by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
first of its kind ever attempted, and is 
part of a permanent departmental proj- 
ect to determine the trend of income 
from farming, currently, from 1922 for- 
ward. The survey will show acreage, 
farm value, method of operation, pro- 
duction, and receipts and expenditures on 
individual farms. Compilations will be 
made by sections of the country, and also 


by commodities. 
Jouw Mararman. 
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BREAD WAR IN CHICAGO 


Two Large Chain Store Companies Indulge 
in Price Slashing Campaign—Loaves 
Given Away 


Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Free bread is what the price 
slashing war between two large chain 
store companies in Chicago has led to. 
The bread price war between these two 
concerns has resulted in a succession of 
daily reductions in price, and in this 
morning’s newspapers the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. advertises a 16-oz loaf 
at 2c. 

With the policy of “no one undersells 
the Piggly Wiggly,” that concern will 
give away a 16-oz loaf of bread with 
7 purchase in its stores, effective 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 7, according 
to a statement of Mr. Wyatt, district 
manager of the Piggly Wiggly Co. 

In the meantime the large wholesale 
baking concerns are playing a watchful, 
waiting game and holding firm their 
prices, which, for the 1-lb loaf, are 81/4c 
wholesale and 10c retail, and for the 
144-lb loaf 1214c wholesale and lc re- 


tail. 
S. O. WeRNeER. 








WHEAT GRADES AND GLUTEN 

Concerning the many arguments that 
are heard on the various angles of rais- 
ing or lowering the grades of wheat 
in order to secure a better price for it, 
the Spring Wheat Crop ay er a 
Association states, in a recent bulletin: 

“In the final analysis, wheat will al- 
ways sell by sample on its milling qual- 
ity. The value of milling wheat must be 
based upon its capacity to make more 
o bread flour that will enable the 
aker to make more loaves of better 
bread from a given quantity of flour 
than will any other wheat grown else- 
where, and the determining factor is 
gluten. Bakers test every car of flour 
and buy accordingly 

“Wheat ma + plump, heavy and 
clean, but if the gluten it contains is of 
inferior quality, it falls short and fails 
to bring the premium commanded by 
choice spring wheat containing 12 to 14 
per cent of excellent bread quality glu- 
ten. Marquis, fife and blue-stem have 
this good bread gluten. 

“Millers test every car of wheat for 
its gluten content, both as to quantity 
and quality, and the first cannot make 
up for lack of the latter. Different 
cars of wheat from different localities 
might grade the same on the market, but 
when they are to be sold they must 
we up on gluten content, regard- 
ess. 

“Each country elevator may not be 
able to maintain a gluten test laboratory, 
but it is entirely practicable for the 
grain growers in each section to have 
their wheat tested in public laboratories 
for quantity and quality of gluten each 
season, and if the test proves it good, 
to clean and ship in carloads and secure 
the highest prices. 

“New varieties must prove out on a 
quality gluten basis before they can be 
considered satisfactory. Quantity of 
gluten alone is futile. 

“No system of marketing or legislation 
can secure a superior price for an in- 
ferior wheat.” 





WHEAT ACREAGE OF INDIA INCREASED 
The area seeded to wheat in India for 
the 1923 crop is estimated to be 29,511,000 
acres, according to the first official fore- 
cast, received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This estimate is 1,277,000 acres 
greater than the final estimate of the 
wheat acreage of 1922 in India, and near- 
ly 500,000 acres greater than the aver 
pre-war (1909-13) acreage. The condi- 
tion of the crop is good, according to the 
latest reports available, and a good yield 
is generally expected. 
he total area of winter wheat seeded 
in the northern hemisphere for the 1923 
crop, so far as has been reported to the 
Department of Agriculture, now totals 
109,631,000 acres, compared with 108,628,- 
000 for the same countries last season. 
Increased acrea have been reported 
for France, Bulgaria and India. De- 
creases have been reported for the United 
States, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Roumania, and Spain. 
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DEATH OF W. C. OMAND 


Sudden Attack of Appendicitis Fatal to Cana- 
dian Flour Exporter, Well Known to 
the American Milling Trade 


Winnirec, Man.—News of the death 
of W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
reached the trade of Canada on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Feb. 1, and caused a 
general feeling of sorrow. Few outside 
of Toronto knew of his illness, .which 
was of less than a week’s duration. An 
attack of appendicitis on the previous 
Friday was followed by an operation 
which apparently came too late. Com- 
plications followed and, after medical 
skill had done its best, the end came on 
Thursday afternoon. A wife and three 
children remain to mourn his loss. His 
father, the Rev. William Omand, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, also survives, and several 
brothers and sisters. He was buried on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 3. 

W. C. Omand came to Canada from 
Glasgow early in 1907. He had been 
previously engaged in the flour import- 
ing trade there, and in earlier years was 
employed with John Jackson & Co, 
flour importers. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in Toronto he opened in business 
as an export flour merchant, buying 
from Canadian mills for his own account. 
His business grew rapidly, and at the 
time of his death he was one of the 
largest exporters of flour in Canada. 
Only a few of the big milling companies 
did a greater over-sea trade. Besides 
flour, his principal line, he bought and 
sold oatmeal and linseed products, and 
held a controlling interest in several Ca- 
nadian milling companies. He had also 
a branch office in New York. 

It would be impossible to speak too 
highly of the qualities of personal char- 
acter that Mr. Omand put into the 
business he carried on in this country. 
His trading practices were marked by 
a fine sense of honor that won universal 
respect. His word was always as good 
as his bond. Many in the trade, even 
his competitors, were in the habit of 
consulting him on business matters. This 
was perhaps one of the most remarkable 
features of his intercourse with other 
men. The best knowledge and judgment 
he had were always at the disposal of 
every other member of the trade. 

During the post-war period Mr. Omand 
acted as agent of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the sale of flour for export, 
spending most of his time in New York 
for this purpose. As usual his work was 
well done, and won the heartiest grati- 
tude of the board, which was all the re- 
ward his sense of public duty would 
allow him to accept. 

Mr. Omand was still a young man 
when he died, his years being less than 
50. In church membership he was a 
Presbyterian. Aside -from business he 
took an active interest in public affairs, 
golf, motoring and all other forms of 
outdoor life. In all of these spheres 
he had a multitude of friends who will 
miss him greatly. His place in the life 
of his adopted country will not soon be 
filled. 





A. H. Batey. 





FARM CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE 

Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The great im- 
petus gained by the co-operative princi- 
ple in American agriculture during the 
past year is part of a worldwide move- 
ment, according to Chris L. Christensen, 
agricultural economist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has just re- 
turned after completing a survey of 
farm conditions in 11 European coun- 
tries. Co-operative operations in agricul- 
ture are to be found all over Europe in 
various stages of development, Mr. 
Christensen reported. In Denmark the 
movement has reached its greatest de- 
velopment, the product of 40 years of 
co-operative effort among the Danish 
farmers. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, the Irish leader, 
who is making a survey of agricultural 
conditions in America, in an interview 
here declared that the American farmer 
was endeavoring to erect his co-operative 
structures from the top down instead of 
from the bottom up. 

“To develop the agricultural commu- 
nity you must look upon farming as an 
industry, as a business, and as a life,” 
he said, in enunciating the formula, “Bet- 
ter Farming; Better Business; Better 
Living,” by which agriculture in Ireland 
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is ag | guided. “By better farming we 
mean the teaching of the farmer every- 
thing that he wants to know in his in- 
dustry, as the United States Department 
of Agriculture is doing here. 

“In Ireland we attach so much im- 
portance to the co-operative spirit that 
we try to get farmers to organize co- 
operatively for every purpose of their 
industry, always beginning with some 
very simple transaction, such as buy- 
ing fertilizer, or perhaps selling their 
eggs or something of that sort, to try 
out the method and get them to under- 
stand the principles involved. We main- 
tain that the co-operative principle is 
the only sound one for farmers’ combina- 
tions, as the capitalistic or joint stock 
system nearly always ends disastrously.” 


JoHN MarRINAN. 


COLD WAVE IN WHEAT BELT 


Severest Weather of Winter Over Territory 
Extending from Far Northwest 
Toward Florida 


The severest cold wave of the winter 
was experienced by the principal winter 
wheat growing states during the first 
week of February. The area of de- 
pressed temperatures extended from the 
Far Northwest well toward Florida. In 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana and Wyoming there were tem- 
peratures well below the seasonal normal. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The severest cold 
weather of the winter to date reached 
the winter wheat belt the first few days 
of February, but was accompanied by 
little moisture. Temperatures dropped 
to 10 degrees above zero, and this was 
accompanied by wind and sleet. No 
great damage to wheat was reported, 
however, in spite of the fact that no 
snow covered the fields. The weekly 
Kansas crop bulletin, written before the 
cold wave, said: 

“The state continued dry last week, 
especially in the western half, where 
practically no measurable moisture has 
been reported for more than two months. 
A few drizzling rains fell in the eastern 
half, but the amounts were generally 
less than a tenth of an inch. Wheat 
continues in good to excellent condition 
in the eastern third and in the south- 
central counties, where it is still green 
and at least holding its own. In some 
northwestern counties the condition is 
reported as fair, while in the southwest 
quarter a great deal has not germinated, 
but is lying in the dust where it was 
sown. Wheat that is up is reported to 
be in poor shape and needing moisture 
badly.” . 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Considerable moisture 
fell over the soft wheat belt of Missouri 
and Illinois lately, and in this respect 
the crop is in excellent condition. The 
extremely cold weather, following it, 
however, has frozen the ground solidly 
and been of no particular benefit to the 
crop. 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—There is a good 
snow covering in the northern quarter 
of the state, with two to six inches in 
the Northeast. Wheat and rye continue 
in good condition, but young clover is 
reported damaged in many counties by 
freezing and thawing. Small grains have 
made some growth in the south: 


Evansvit.te, Inp.—A full week of rain 
has caused the rivers and creeks to rise 
to flood tide, and in some instances the 
lowlands are submerged. Considerable 
wheat land is overflowed and the loss 
will be heavy unless the water recedes 
rapidly. Saturday the cold wave came, 
further endangering the wheat in this 
state. The low temperature is the first 
that has been experienced here this win- 
ter, and wheat and other grains have 
prospered mightily. Farmers generally 
are much disturbed over the situation. 
Much corn remains in bins on southern 
Indiana farms, but all of this is located 
on high ground and there will be no loss 
on that account. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Due to warm 
weather in January, farmers are getting 
ready to reseed a substantial acreage 
that had been sown to winter wheat. 
Reports from all sections are to the 
effect that the wheat swelled and sprout- 
ed generally, and it is regarded as cer- 
tain that the cold weather which struck 








last. week, killed it. The wheat acreage 
will’ not be lost, it is believed, as it is 
expected that practically all of it will 
be reseeded. ; 





HARD BUSINESS TO UNDERSTAND 

Boston, Mass.—Considerable fault was 
found regarding the recent erratic mar- 
ket on soft winter wheat flours, and va- 
rious remedies have been suggested. 
Some of the jobbers write that there is 
a rumor that if Andy Gump finally goes 
to Washington as a member of Congress, 
he proposes to take legislative action in 
an effort to stabilize the market. One of 
the flour shippers quotes the following 
letter recently received from his repre- 
sentative in one of the mill towns in 
New England: 


“Sirs: For why you send me those 
wild guesses on flour. I don’t own no 
joke library. You wire me last week 


straights $6.25. I wire book car. You 
reply, sorry, $6.50 bottom. You mean 
you are glad. I wire book $6.50. You 
say sorry again, now $6.75. You D—— 
liar. I wire book any way. You reply 
now $7. What is this, a race or do you 
own stock in the Western Union. I wire 
all right book at $7. You reply sorry 
again lowest $7.25. You go to H . 
I'll buy potatoes and you can eat your 
old flour. I don’t understand this flour 
business anyway. I resigned.” 
Louis W. DePass. 








PETERBORO MILL CONTRACT 

The Quaker Oats Co. has decided to 
complete its mill at Peterboro, Ont., 
and has awarded a contract for the ma- 
chinery to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. The Peterboro mill was 
built about seven years ago, and at that 
time room was provided for the unit that 
is now to be installed. When first built, 
equipment was installed for a 1,500-bbl 
spring wheat unit, and a 500-bbl soft 
wheat unit. The third unit will have a 
capacity of 1,200 bbls daily. 

The contract calls for 22 stands of 
rolls, four sifters, 16 Minneapolis ball 
bearing centrifugal reels, four Minneapo- 
lis ball bearing round reels, 10 Minneapo- 
lis ball bearing purifiers, Minneapolis 
fans, Invincible scourers, packers, dust 
collectors and Carter disc separators. 
One motor will drive the mill and one 
motor the cleaning house. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Plans for the erection here of 
a 1,000,000-bu storage elevator are an- 
nounced by the Superior Elevator Co. 
The plant will be built on the south side 
of the Buffalo River, opposite the foot 
of Katherine Street. Herman E. Ketisch, 
secretary-treasurer of the Superior com- 
pany, estimates the cost of the elevator 
at $275,000, and the cost of equipment 
at $75,000 additional. The plant will be 
thoroughly modern. Construction is to 

be carried on as rapidly as possible. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





TURKISH DUTY ON WHEAT 


New York, N. Y.—According to an 
official cablegram received from Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner Gillespie at 
Constantinople, the Turkish duty on 
wheat has been reduced to the basic rate 
of 30 piastres per 100 kilos by removing 
the temporary coefficient of five times 
the basic duties. The duty on flour, 
however, remains at 95 piastres for 100 
kilos. The Turkish duties now being 
paid in paper piastres, the imposition 
of coefficients is understood to be in- 
tended to compensate for the deprecia- 
tion of the Turkish currency, which was 
quoted recently at about 50c to the 
pound. (The par value of the Turkish 
pound is $4.40; 100 piastres equal one 
pound.) 

W. QuackENBUsH. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,376 1,399 aise 98 1,777 
OO erry 706 486 4 ese 112 
Pacific ..... . ae 368 

Totals ....2,115 1,885 4 466 1,889 
Prev. week..1,725 1,916 28 81 1,539 


Totals July 1, 
1922, to Feb. 
8, 1923..104,011 37,605 13,203 15,025 28,009 
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FARM CREDITS MEASURE 


Senate Votes Unanimously for Lenrowt- 
Anderson Bill Providing $1,320,000,000 
for Agricultural Loans 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate on 
Feb. 2 adopted unanimously, by a vote 
of 69 to 0, the Lenroot-Anderson farm 
credits measure, which provides a maxi- 
mum of $1,320,000,000 for agricultural 
loans through the existing farm loan sys- 
tem. The government, under the bill, 
would provide a total of $60,000,000 of 
the loanable capital, while there is au- 
thority to double this amount. The farm 
loan board is authorized, in addition, to 
raise $1,200,000,000 through the issuance 
of tax-free debentures. 

The Lenroot-Anderson measure now 
goes to the House, where the Capper 
farm credits measure is already being 
considered. Representatives from the 
agricultural states expect both measures 
to become law before March 4. 

The only discord in the harmony of 
praise sung by farm senators preceding 
the final vote on the Lenroot measure 
came from Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 
While favoring the Lenroot bill, he svid 
that it did not go far enough, and that 
some time the necessity of enacting leyis- 
lation after the model of his tarm s1h- 
sidy measure, which has been sidetrack<, 
would become apparent. The Norris })ill 
would provide a huge fund from the 
Treasury, and would put the government 
directly into the business of handling ‘he 
marketing of the farmer’s surplus cro})s. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, testi- 
fying before the House committee on 
banking and currency, approved the Cap- 
per farm credits bill which has been 
adopted by the Senate. 

Summarized, the Capper farm credits 
measure makes eligible for rediscount at 
the Federal Reserve banks, upon the in- 
dorsement of a member bank, agric'|- 
tural paper having a maturity of nine 
months. It defines as agricultural paper 
the obligations of co-operative marketiig 
associations issued for the purpose of 
making advances or payments to their 
members or for the purpose of paying 
expenses incurred in connection with tiie 
marketing or preparation for market «f 
agricultural commodities. 

It provides that bankers’ acceptances, 
drawn for agricultural purposes and s:- 
cured by warehouse receipts covering 
readily marketable staples, may be dis- 
counted with a maturity at the time «f 
discount of not more than six months. 
It authorizes the Federal Reserve banks 
to purchase in the open market, with or 
without the indorsement of membcr 
banks, acceptances of agricultural credit 
corporations organized under its provi- 
sions. 

The bill seeks to encourage the smaller 
banks in agricultural communities to en- 
ter the Federal Reserve System by tempo- 
rarily reducing the minimum capiti! 
necessary to render the bank eligible. |! 
authorizes the formation, under feder:'! 
charter, of agricultural credit corpora 
tions operating with private capital under 
the supervision of the Comptroller of th: 
Currency and having authority to make 
advances: (1) on paper secured by ware 
house eo representing nonperish 
able commodities and having a maturit) 
not exceeding nine months; (2) on papei 
secured by chattel mortgages on liv: 
stock which is being fattened for market 
such paper having a maturity not exceed 
ing nine months; and (3) on paper se 
cured by chattel mortgages on breeder, 
stocker, or dairy herds and having a ma 
turity not exceeding three years. 

It authorizes the incorporation, unde 
federal charter, of rediscount corpora 
tions, with adequate capital from privat: 
sources and under the supervision of fed 
eral authorities, through which the agri 
cultural credit corporations will have ac. 
cess to the banking and investment capi- 
tal of the country. It provides for the 
licensing of live stock loan inspectors by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
view of improving the security back of 
the live stock paper. The bill also ex- 
tends for a period of nine months the 
period during which the War Finance 
Corporation may make loans, and in- 
creases from $10,000 to $25,000 the 
amount which federal land banks may 
lend to any one borrower. 


Jounw Marginan. 
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Minneapolis millers describe the flour 
situation as unparalleled. They cannot 
recall a time when conditions were ex- 
actly as they are today. They can sell 
the trade flour for March, April or 
May shipment, even though they have al- 
ready bought for that delivery, but they 
cannot get them to order out flour for 


whicl: directions are long past due. 
City mills during the week ending Feb. 
3 again sold more flour than they made. 


They have more business on their books 
than usual for this time of year. Big 
sales were made Feb. 5, but today busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Salesmen have 
been requested temporarily to pay less 
attention to new business and more to 
getting directions on old. Delay in or- 
dering out flour sold is complicating the 
millfeed situation and otherwise disor- 
ganizing business. Minneapolis mills 
last week operated at only 46 per cent 
capacity. 

With mills running at reduced capac- 
ity, there is less talk of a car shortage. 
Apparently, the mills are getting all the 
equipment they need. The trouble now 
is eastern embargoes. Practically all the 
trunk lines have embargoes in force 
east of Buffalo, and it is difficult to get 
shipments through to New York City. 
The trouble with eastern carriers is said 
to be a shortage in motive power. If 
this situation continues and shipments 
are held up, flour stocks in the East 
should soon get to a point where the 
trade would be ordering out flour, in- 
stead of asking the mills to postpone 
shipments. 

The export situation is unchanged. 
Minneapolis is out of line with Buffalo 
and Canada, and business of importance 
is out of the question. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.70 
@7.40 bbl, standard patent $6.50@6.85, 
second patent $6.35@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75, first clear $5.50 
@5.65, second clear $3.70@3.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Mills grinding durum wheat report 
flour sales as in excess of output last 
week, Macaroni manufacturers are evi- 
dently doing a big business, and are 
ordering out their purchases far more 
freely than are users of spring wheat 
flours. Durum low grades are quiet. 
No export sales reported. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at $5.30@ 
5.40 bbl, durum flour $4.40@4.50, and 
durum low grade $3.60@3.80, in cus- 
tomers’ sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The threatened buying in by jobbers 
because of nondeliveries on contracts did 
not materialize Feb. 1. It is understood 
that cash settlements were made on 
small, unimportant lots, but action in 
the main is still deferred. Deliveries 
from mills are light, and little improve- 
ment in this respect can be looked for 
until operations are heavier. Millers re- 
port split-car inquiry as good. The 
larger companies are out of the market 
on straight-car offerings for at least six 
weeks, 

Millers are bullish in their views, and 
hold asking prices firm. They declare 
that if the normal buying movement 
that might be expected at this, season 
Should set in, values would advance very 
materially. They confirm this opinion 
by asking a premium over spot for de- 
ferred delivery on some grades. 

Jobbers reported little activity last 


week, but iS was sarge 4 re- 
today. 


newal of interest yesterday 





and 


Feed mixers and manufacturers, 
southern and southeastern jobbers, are 
in the market for flour middlings and 
red dog, and some good-sized lots were 
worked Feb. 5. Jobbers whose holdings 
of these grades are getting light find that 


when they approach millers for more, 


they will have to pay above current. 


asking prices in order to get any. Heav- 
ier feeds are relatively much stronger 
than are bran and standard middlings. 
New England buyers are in the market 
today. 

Millers quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $27 ton, flour middlings $30.50 
@31, red dog $33, and rye middlings 
$25@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Feb. 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 3.... 561,100 258,510 46 
Previous week ... 561,100 255,915 45 
VORP OBO ccccsccs 546,000 283,675 52 
Two years ago.... 546,000 298,625 55 
Three years ago... 546,000 252,620 46 
Four years ago.... 546,000 186,570 36 
Five years ago.... 546,000 135,326 26 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis forweek tivity 

Jan, 29-Feb. 3..... 268,650 120,485 44 
Previous week ... 335,640 181,115 55 
Year ago ........- 427,890 169,835 39 
Two years ago.... 408,690 186,645 45 
Three years ago... 424,260 183,420 43 
Four years ago.... 364,150 184,025 70 
Five years ago.... 345,750 173,491 49 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 2,365 1,756 1,838 1,935 
Duluth ...cecees 231 231 527 42 
Totals ...... 2,596 1,987 2,365 1,977 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 3, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis .. 83,266 60,604 65,093 71,205 
Duluth ....... 42,564 34,245 31,473 10,195 

Totals ..... 125,830 94,849 96,566 81,400 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Feb. 3, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 14,563 7,574 6,845 8,903 
Duluth ....... 6,325 2,353 1,701 1,888 
Totals ...... 20,888 9,927 8,546 10,791 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Owing to the activities of resellers, 
linseed oil meal has weakened percepti- 
bly, and is quoted today by mills and 
jobbers at $51@53 ton, in sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Linseed mills are 
still running at reduced capacity, and 
are not aggressive sellers. In fact, they 
are behind on “deliveries and are prac- 
tically out of the market for prompt 
shipment. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ WEEK 


Wheat owers’ associations of 10 
states in Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast will observe the week be- 
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inning Feb. 19 as Wheat Growers’ 

eek, during which time special efforts 
will be made to bring the advantages of 
co-operative marketing to the attention 
of the general public. Extensive mem- 
bership campaigns will also -be conducted. 

It is recognized that volume of busi- 
ness and the control of a large percent- 
age of the grain are essential to get bet- 
ter prices for the farmers’ wheat, ac- 
cording to a statement made by George 
E. Duis, president of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 


RUST PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


Harrison Fuller, director of the rust 
eradication campaign in. spring wheat 
territory, returned to Minneapolis last 
week from a conference at Washington. 
He is hopeful that more than $500,000 
will be available to continue the cam- 
paign in the 13 spring wheat states this 
season. Congress has already provided 

25,000, of which $125,000 is contingent 
upon the spending of an equal amount 
by the various states and private organi- 
zations. This money has now been pro- 
vided for, so that the full federal allow- 
ance is assured. 


AMERICAN WHEAT GROWERS 


W. G. Robinson, manager of the 
Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, is authority for the statement 
that plans are under way for the or- 
ganization of the American Wheat Grow- 
ers, Associated, on a capital stock basis. 
A conference on the subject is to be 
held in Minneapolis some time this 
month. The constitution and bylaws 
have already been drafted, and after 
the Minneapolis meeting a copy of these 
will be submitted to the different state 
associations for ratification. 


EQUITY EXCHANGE’S TROUBLES 


A few of the disgruntled stockholders 
and ex-officers of the Equity Co-Opera- 
tive Exchange, St. Paul, filed a petition 
in the Ramsey County district court, 
last week, asking that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the exchange. In their re- 
quest the petitioners alleged mismanage- 
ment as the cause of the exchange’s 
present financial troubles. 

Feb. 5 the case came up for a hearing, 
and was postponed until Feb. 7, in 
order to give both factions a chance to 
prepare affidavits. 

There was some talk recently of the 
exchange selling its terminal elevator in 
St. Paul, and an injunction was taken 
out to prevent the sale until the court 
had disposed of the petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. In addition to 
its terminal in St. Paul, it owns and op- 
erates some 80 country elevators. 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT AWARDED 


The Occident Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis, an auxiliary of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., on Feb. 1 awarded a con- 
tract to the Barnett & Record Co. for 
the construction of its proposed 2,500,- 
000-bu elevator at Duluth. Work will 
begin at the earliest possible date. The 
company hopes to have the elevator 
ready for operation by Oct. 1 next. The 
elevator will have a marine receiving 
and shipping leg. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Harry Bresky, a New York flour man, 
is in Minneapolis today. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis Feb. 13-15. 

Franklin Edwards, general om 
of the Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., 
left Feb. 4 for an eastern business trip. 

G. A. Davis, in charge of the labora- 
tory of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, is visiting headquar- 
ters. 

T. J. Gunning, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Flour Corporation, 
New York City, is a Minneapolis visitor 
this week. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is calling on the New York and New 
England trade this week. 

London- exchange is quoted -by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.67%, ; 
three-day, $4.671, ; 60-day, $4.661,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.45. 

Ha: Brainerd, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 


neapolis, will leave shortly to join the 
Chicago sales force of the company. 


M. .A. Brockett, Wisconsin represen- 
tative of the King Midas Milling Co., 
who has his headquarters at Oshkosh, 
Wis., visited the home office last ‘week. 


Frank Scott, formerly with the Jame- 
son-Hevener Co., St. Paul,. will repre- 
sent in northern Minnesota territory the 
State Mill & Elevator of North Dakota. 


A. E. Baxter, of Buffalo, engineer in 
charge of the new mill being built for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, 
was in Minneapolis last week conferring 
with the company. 


When remodeled, the North Star mill 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 


apolis, will manufacture 36 varieties of / 


coarse grain feeds, including dairy ra- 
/ tions, egg mash, etc. Y 

Edward Barry, a grain tester em- 
ployed by the state at Willmar, Minn., 
died Feb. 2, from the effects of a gun- 
shot wound in his head. A coroner’s in- 
quest was held Feb. 5. 


John Dodge, the veteran miller of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is 
convalescing from an attack of stomach 
trouble. Mr. Dodge was in the hospital 
for some time undergoing treatment. 


P. E. Jenson, a carpenter employed 

by the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was killed by a 
fall from a scaffold while at work in 
* the A mill. The funeral was held Feb. 1. 


The Globe Flour Mills Co., of Perham, 
Minn., has ordered printed on all its 
flour sacks the phrase “Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food.” It will also 
use this phrase in any advertising it 
does hereafter. 


O. R. Wernli, formerly connected with 
the Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa, 
is now in the sales department of the 
State Mill & Elevator at Grand Forks, 
N. D. He will probably cover Iowa ter- 
ritory, working out from headquarters. 


J. T. Conley, formerly commercial 
agent at Minneapolis for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, but now 
connected with the Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago, and A. R. Baldwin, of the 
same company, were Minneapolis visi- 
tors last week. 


R. J. S. Carter, vice president and 
sales manager of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, sailed Feb. 1 
from New York for South America. He 
expects to visit Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and many other points before 
returning home. 


The grain and warehouse committee 
of the Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has passed favorably on a bill be- 
fore it recommending the establishment 
of state-owned grain elevators. The bill 
calls for a constitutional amendment, 
which would require a vote by the people. 


Robert L. Gale, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
at one time manager of the Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was asphyxiated 
Feb. 4, when he started up his auto- 
mobile in a garage with the doors closed. 
Since leaving the Osakis mill he had 
been connected with a cold storage con- 
cern in St. Cloud. 


The Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 
has completed improvements to its feed 
mill and elevator following the recent 
fire. The feed mill has a grinding ca- 
pacity of five tons per hour. Larger 
motors have been installed, and the ca- 
pacity of the elevator enlarged to 35,000 
bus. The cereal mill of the plant’ was 
not damaged. 


The South Dakota agricultural com- 
missioner, the railroad commissioner, two 
members of the senate and two mem- 
bers of the house are planning to come 
to St. Paul for a conference with Minne- 
sota authorities on uniform laws on pool- 
ing grain. A resolution to this effect has 
been introduced in both houses of the 
South Dakota legislature. 


Based on the close today (Feb. 6), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, 
No. 1 northern $1; in southern Minne- 
sota, No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 
$1.02; in central North Dakota, No. ft 
dark $1, No. 1 northern 98c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 87c, No. 1 northern 
85c. 
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The entire milling situation in the 
Southwest hinges on shipping directions. 
The volume of flour carried on mills’ 
books is, in most cases, abnormal for this 
period. Some orders have been carried 
since late last year. New bookings dur- 
ing January were more than capacity. 
Despite this, mills over the entire sec- 
tion are reducing output, and a rather 
substantial number of them are closed. 
About the only ones which are running 
full time are those which have built up 
a regular trade, which orders the flour 
in small lots, but moves it out with reg- 
ularity. Otherwise, shipping directions 
in quantity are almost impossible to ob- 
tain. 

Production in Kansas City decreased 
another 10,000 bbis the week ending 
Feb. 3, and equaled only 52 per cent of 
capacity. Interior southwestern mills 
ran about half time, also. With few ex- 
ceptions, reports from the country and 
from terminal mills featured the quiet- 
ness of instructions. 

Nominal quotations remained steady 
during the week, and closed practically 
unchanged from those of Jan. 27. Re- 
ports of actual sales were, in many in- 
stances, at substantial discounts. This 
was especially true of those made to 
large bakery Supers. Southwestern flour 
was said to have been offered at $5.75, 
jutes, New York. 

New bookings for the week ending 
Feb. 3 were the lightest of any week 
since the first of the year. Most of 
the sales were for 30- to 60-day shipment. 
Kansas City mills reported sales for the 
period ranging from 50 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. 

Export sales were inconsequential, and 
little indication of interest was had from 
abroad. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.10@6.60; 95 per 
cent, $5.60@6; straight, $5.20@5.80; first 
clear, $4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.70@ 
4.25; low grade, $3.25@3.60. 


MILLFEED 


The tight situation in millfeed contin- 
ued the week ending Feb. 3, and some 
sales reflected small advances, although 
the nominal market was held about un- 
changed. Available supplies were even 
lighter than the restricted offerings of 
the past several weeks. Southwestern 
mills curtailed operations further, and 
the demand for mixed cars was large 
enough to take most of the output. 
Stocks in jobbers’ and brokers’ hands al- 
so decreased. Most of the mills are be- 
hind on feed contracts. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$26.50@27; brown shorts, $28; gray 
shorts, $30@31. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501%,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,4c 
February seaboard, via New York 47c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,4c 
February seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50%,c February seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
58c; Antwerp, via New York 58c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 47%4c, via New 
York 58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
584,c, via New York 66c; = 
via New Orleans 5814c, via New York 
66c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Jan. 28-Feb. 3..... 132,900 69,487 52 
Previous week .... 132,900 81,661 62 
Wear OHO cccccccce 114,900 89,600 78 
Two years ago.... 112,800 83,000 73 
POVOWGRE BUSTERS cccccccsscccccces 72 
DUR FORF GQVOTERS cccccescucevcecess 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Jan, 28-Feb. 3... 520,230 277,662 53 
Previous week ... 514,230 295,038 57 

" Year ago ........ 489,330 267,706 54 
Two years ago... 440,670 216,055 49 
Five-year AVerage .....eeceeseesees 60 
Ten-year AVETAge .....eeeeeesevenes 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,300 bbls, as against 11,917 in the 
previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, six report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 36 
slow and quiet. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


Jan, 28-Feb. 3...... 64,620 32,607 50 


Previous week ..... 64,620 38,102 58 
TOOF GBS cccccceccce 64,620 34,735 53 
Two years ago..... 39,420 24,041 60 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Jam. BE-Peb. 8 2. .csccscccs 28,62 60 
Previous week ............ 21,380 44 
BOP GOD 655855 i0evccvescs 19,608 41 
TWO YEATES BHO 2.2 ecccvese. 20,992 44 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGE 


Despite the fact that Kansas City 
wheat receipts last month fell 1,444 cars 
below the December movement, the ar- 
rivals were the second largest in local 
history for January, according to T. J. 
Tanner, statistician. Total receipts here 
were 7,006,500 bus, or 1,638,900 more 
than for January, 1922. The movement 
was facilitated by unusually dry and 
mild weather in the country, making 

roads, and by ample car service, 
except in Nebraska. Toward the end of 
the month, however, it became apparent 
that farm reserves, especially in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri, were running 
down. Receipts in Kansas City became 
light. Some farmers seemed to be hold- 
ing their reserves until the effect of 
the winter drouth on the new crop could 
be more definitely ascertained. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City in- 
creased during January, and stand now 
at slightly over 6,000,000 bus, compared 
with 4,398,957 on Dec. 31, 1922, and 
9,380,544 on Jan. 31, 1922. 

Shipments of millfeed in January were 
912 cars, compared to 933 in December 
and 568 in January of last year. Ship- 
ments of flour totaled 1,335 cars, com- 
pared to 1,382 the preceding month and 
1,219 in January, 1922. 

Receipts of flour in January of this 
ear were 340 cars, compared to 250 in 
December and 213 in the corresponding 
month of last year. 


STATE ELEVATOR BILL KILLED 

A bill introduced into the Kansas leg- 
islature, ss counties and town- 
ships to build elevators for the storage 
of grain, has been killed in committee. 
It was said that the most conservative 
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estimate made to the committee of the 
expense that would have been incurred 
by the state was $32,500,000. Another 
measure now before the legislature 
would make millers and elevator opera- 
tors who take in wheat with the agree- 
ment to let the farmer sell whenever he 
chooses, without payment of storage and 
insurance charges, subject to the public 
warehouse act. 


KANSAS MILIS SEEK CHEAPER POWER 


Several of the larger Kansas milling 
companies, which are purchasing power, 
are considering the installation of their 
own power plants, due to a recent deci- 
sion of the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission refusing to authorize lower rates. 
Kansas millers protested charges made 
for power late last fall, and presented a 
strong case to the commission. It was 
shown that electric companies had been 
granted present rates when the cost of 
‘fuel oil was double the present price, 
and that the lower fuel and operating 
costs made charges out of line. 

The utilities commission returned a 
decision stating that a reduction could 
not be authorized, because the mills had 
not shown that net profits made by 
power companies were unreasonable. 
To prove such a contention it would be 
necessary to audit the books of each 
power company from the beginning of 
the period of declining costs and, in the 
opinion of millers, more time and money 
would be spent than would be gained. 

Much dissatisfaction is being expressed 
at the situation, however, and it is 
thought that the installation of individual 
plants might be more economical, for 
the larger mills, at least. 


NOTES 


Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, was in 
Chicago part of this week. 

H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Mill- 
ing Co. Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City part of the week. 

A 50-bbl flour mill is being built at 
Bayfield, Colo., by the Bayfield Milling 
& Power Co. Paid-in capital stock is 
$15,000. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, and a director in the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, was here part of this week. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Fisher & Fisher Grain Co., 
Kansas City, capital $20,000. The part- 
ners are G, L. Fisher, C. V. Fisher, and 
Max Moritz. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Vincent, will leave Kansas City 
Feb. 5 for New York, and will sail Feb. 
17 for Italy. 

J. H. Bailey, formerly manager Peer- 
less Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, 
and recently in the grain business in 
Denver, has been made manager of the 
Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas. 

The Heart of America Mills, a feed 
plant operated by the General Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City, has resumed op- 
erations after being closed down sev- 
eral weeks while additions were being 
made to the grain storage capacity. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is 
in the East on a trip which will last for 
several weeks. He will attend a meet- 
ing on moisture content in grain, called 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. 

Rather large stocks of wheat are be- 
ing carried in elevators at Kansas City, 
on which the delivery & gn is past, but 
which are being carried with charges by 
southwestern millers, according to sev- 
eral grain dealers who specialize in mill- 
ing wheat. 

The Cedar Point (Kansas) Roller 
Mills, among the oldest mills in the state, 
were sold recently by Paul D. Schriver, 
the owner. The plant is of 75 bbls ca- 

acity, and is operated by water power. 
t has been in the possession of the 
Schriver family for 50 years. 

Thad L. Hoffman, manager of the 
tain department of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and W. R. Duerr, manager 
Bulte Mills, the Kansas City plant of 
the same company, have gone to Florida. 
They are accompanied by their families, 
and will be away about a month. 

R. C. Jackman, manager Bowersock 
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Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
has bought the interest in the company 
held by the estate of Justin D. Bower- 
sock, who died Oct. 27, and is now sole 
owner. The flour mill has a daily capac- 
ity of 1,500 bbls, and is operated by 
water power. . 

Resuming regular freight traffic on the 
Missouri River from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
intermediate points is proposed by the 
Sioux City-Omaha Navigation Co., ac- 
cording to press reports. The company 
is said to be organizing with T. H. Craig, 
formerly in the government barge sery- 
ice at St. Louis, as manager. 

W. A. Talbot and A. F. Pyle, in busi- 
ness at Salina, Kansas, under style of 
the Service Grain Co., have discontinued 
that concern, Mr. Talbot joining the or- 
ganization of the Robinson-Wyatt Grain 
Co., of which C. M. Robinson, president 
of the Robinson Milling Co., is principal, 
Mr. Talbot, in his connection with the 
Service company, gained a considerable 
reputation among millers by his unique 
methods of advertising. 

A substantial decline in the volume of 
shipments of flour and feed into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories during December is reflecied 
in the report for that month by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. The 87 
mills reporting shipped 750,476 bills, 
compared to 1,027,760 from 86 mills in 
November. The shipments to the same 
territories for the month of December, 
1921, were 702,210 bbls, with 89 mills re- 
porting. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Kansas legislature which would require 
at least three months’ actual experience 
as a grain sampler within the two years 
prior to the passage of the act, before 
any person could be appointed to the of- 
fice of supervising grain inspector or as- 
sistant grain inspector. Candidates 
would also be required to pass a regular 
examination conducted by the federal 
grain supervision department. No one 
could be placed in charge of an inspec- 
tion station unless he first qualified as a 
licensed inspector and had at least six 
months’ experience in grain grading. 
The bill is designed to overcome the dis- 
organization often resulting from a 
change in the state political administra- 
tion. 





SALINA 


Salina mills operated part time only 
during the week ending Feb. 1, not a 
mill working full time. Flour sales were 
rather light, and not so good as during 
the rest of January. Shipping directions 
remained extremely hard to get. Flour 
prices advanced 10c bbl. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: standard patent, $6.20 
@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.70@6; 100 per 
cent, $5.60@5.90. 

Wheat receipts were very light, as little 
moved in the country. The price at coun- 
try elevators ranged 97c@$1 bu. 

Demand for millfeed remained good, 
feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
being quoted: bran, $1.35 per cwt; brown 
shorts, $1.4214,; gray shorts, $1.55; white 
shorts, $1.65; mill-run, $1.40. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Sam, GOTO. F..ccrcscccees 24,087 52 
PEOVIGES WOOK 2c cnccccccce 25,054 64 
DOO GE icesesecectesces 36,903 78 


KANSAS MILLERS’ TRAFFIC CLUB 


A meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Traf- 
fic Club, to which railroad representa- 
tives had been invited, was held Feb. 1 
at Abilene. Over 125 railroad repre- 
sentatives and millers were in attendance. 
J. W. Riley, of St. Louis, district rep- 
resentative for the American Railway 
Association, addressed the meeting, out- 
lining the purpose of his office. a4 
Nye, general manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, presented the 
millers’ viewpoint on the traffic question; 
W. A. McGowan, district freight agent 
for the Lake Erie & Western, stated the 
railroads’ viewpoint, while J. W. Hollo- 
way, traffic manager for the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, presented the car 
situation from a traffic man’s standpoint. 
The meeting proved beneficial for every 
one concerned. 

Those attending from Salina were A. 
E. Heiss, traffic manager Western Star 
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ill Co; Richard Morgenstern, traffic 
, es . D. Lee Flour Mills Co; W. 
A. Wallace, traffic manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co; Fred Martin, traffic 
manager Robinson Milling Co., and J. 
W. Holloway, traffic manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation. T. B. Tholl 
and H. V. Nye, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, also attended. 


NOTES 


J. Leahy, of the Clay-Leahy Grain Co., 
Kansas City, recently visit the Salina 
grain trade. 

L. G. Gottschick, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., spent several days in 
Kansas City on business recently. 

Ralph Vestal, formerly manager of 
the Dilts & Morgan grain office here, is 
now in charge of the Salina branch of 
Goffe & Carkener, of Kansas City. 

Fifteen members of the Salina Board 
of Trade, including several members of 
the willing industry here, enjoyed a 
chicken dinner at Brookville Jan. 31. 





OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma mills report the poorest do- 
mestic business in many months, and the 
movement of flour for export is at a 
low point. Unexpectedly large stocks of 
flour and feed have been found both in 
southeastern and southwestern states. 
Millers, in their eagerness to fill orders 
made for January and February deliv- 
ery, are met with a refusal by dealers 
to receive any addition to their stocks. 
Some replies say that warehouses are 
full to the roof, and that the consumer 
will not buy. A few millers have had 
orders canceled for January and Febru- 
ary shipments. 

Sales to merchants in Oklahoma were 
much below normal the latter part of 
January. Salesmen report that mer- 
chants have fair-sized stocks, and will 
not entertain a thought of buying. Bak- 
ery purchases also have been abnormal- 
ly low, due to a decreased demand for 
their products and the weak wheat mar- 
ket. Many bakers report that bread is 
having an unexpectedly slow sale. Even 
those with low stocks are buying little, 
believing that flour prices will go lower. 

The light demand for flour is reflected 
in the wheat market. Some grain deal- 
ers, who have had the best business in 
recent years with Texas mills, say that 
the latter scarcely entered the market 
the past week. 

The movement of corn meal is also be- 
low normal, and feed dealers declare 
that stocks of mill and mixed feeds are 
lower than usual for the season in south- 
eastern territory, but that buying is 
still retarded by general business de- 
pression. 

Flour and millfeed quotations were 
the same as the previous week. Hard 
wheat patent flour sold at $6.80 bbl, and 
soft wheat patent at $7. 


NOTES 


The R. B. Smith Milling Co., Dallas, 
Texas, recently decreased its capital 
stock as a corporation from $150,000 to 
$126,000, 

A $3,500 residence belonging to the 
cage (Texas) Milling & Power Co. 
and occupied by H. B. King, superin- 
tendent of the company’s mill, burned 
recently. 

W. H. Leederman, of Richmond, Va., 

southern sales manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor in Texas, accompanied by 
his wife. 
_ Because of cheaper freight rates prom- 
ised over that route, rice millers of south- 
ern Louisiana have resolved to make 
shipments of rice destined to Atlantic 
ports through the intracoastal canal and 
Sabine River to Orange, Texas. 

Arthur F, Aschner, formerly. sales 
manager in Dallas and assistant general 
manager of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager of the New 
Orleans district, and is to move to New 
Orleans. He was in Dallas for 16 years. 

The Farmer-Labor Union of Navarro 
County, Texas, in a resolution adopted 
at a recent meeting, called upon the leg- 
islature to provide for the erection and 
management of terminal warehouses and 
elevators and the creation of a commis- 
Sion to determine the cost of raising 
farm products. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Southeastern states have had sufficient 
fall and winter moisture for soil break- 
ing, and recent rains have provided 
enough for planting, says M. A. Wil- 
kins, sales manager of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., who returned 
recently from a trade trip into Louisi- 
ana. While the flour business in south- 
eastern states has been exceedingly dull 
and stocks are om | large, Mr. Wilkins 
believes that generally improved condi- 
tions presage a gradual growth of trade 
in that territory. 


Texas and parts of Oklahoma and 
Louisiana have been placed in a new 
southwestern district created in the or- 
7° of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 

o., of Minneapolis, and Dallas has been 
selected as headquarters of the district, 
with William K. St. Claire in charge, 
with an office in the Mercantile Bank 
Building. Announcement of the crea- 
tion of the district was made by W. H. 
Leederman, of Richmond, Va., southern 
sales manager of the company, and R. 
K. McLaury, district manager at Rich- 
mond. Warehouses are to be erected at 
Dallas and San Antonio, and probably 
in other Texas cities. 





COLORADO 


The flour situation is unchanged in this 
territory, with very little new business 
being transacted and just a fair amount 
of shipping instructions on old bookings. 
Customers have evidently decided to 
await developments in. the wheat mar- 
ket, as the prevailing uncertainty makes 
it necessary for them to buy from hand 
to mouth so that they will be in position 
to take advantage of lower quotations 
if they are forthcoming. Although Colo- 
rado flour is being quoted at much lower 
prices than it was a few weeks ago, these 
lower figures have not produced much 
new business. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent, $6.15@6.25; standard patent, 
$5.40@5.50; self-rising flour, $6.40@6.50, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 

The millfeed demand is taking care of 
the supply fairly well at steady prices, 
as compared with last week, namely, $30 
ton for bran, f.o.b., Denver, nos $32. 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran 10c more. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during December and November, 
1922, by countries of destination: 


FLOUR, BBLS 











To— December November 
United Kingdom ........ 627,406 525,986 
United States ........... 54,899 95,137 
Sarre 8,218 2,743 
Newfoundland .......... 59,545 44,860 
SED 65:64:4 eo 04:9 6:0°0.0.0.0:0 44,852 10,363 
pS re 8,042 5,133 
GOD... Cc oacscrceccceve 18,230 15,985 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 14,641 10,454 
Other Brit. West Indies. 11,733 9,463 
British South Africa.... 8,347 6,075 
Gold Coast ...ccccsecess 90 61 
NIMOTIA cccccccscccccces 60 559 
Sierra Leone ........... 150 135 
Other Brit. West Africa. 189 346 
Bermuda ....cccccssccce 2,132 1,696 
British Honduras ....... 395 180 
British Guiana ......... 15,977 10,823 
Hongkong 15,556 
China .... 30,515 
Colombia . eoeee 
COMER TRIGA cccscccccesss BBR i ceece 
Czecho-Slovakia ........ 5,622 evce 
CURE coccvcccccsscceccee 43,361 17,442 
pO Pere 1,381 2,576 
BIGRMR. ccvcesecsccccsecs sonne 15 
WOOMEROTE cccccccccescees 35,930 59,824 
Dutch Guiana .......... 87 92 
Dutch West Indies ..... 320 459 
WCURGOP coccscscssccees cvece 309 
MBCRORIA .cccccccccccces 9,300 12,374 
ere 18,711 40,222 
French Africa .......... - 6865 
GOPMRORY ccccccccccccees 126,320 98,450 
GEORGO ccccccccecccccess 120,191 62,970 
GOBORTRBIR cccccsecvcess sees 261 
TEE bewbevccseccccceces 2,873 2,594 
PE cetcayerivcicte sbeee 342 
TRAE cccesececessssccics 6,453 953 
GR. ce Seb eee scocecencs 21,432 10,386 
Jugo-Blavia .....0.s000. 7,323 9,310 
EMBOUER cccccccecccsece 664 = .eeee 
RARORIR cite cseceeccccses 12 TTT 
DEED occwcecsccccccece L075 .  sveee 
BEOTOBOD ccccsscccccccves + $67 357 
Netherlands ......... -- 42,457 27,617 
WOFWAY scccsccccsaes -»- 23,365 20,348 
POMAMA ....ccecessccece 760 20 
Pee 10,023 25,017 
Philippine Islands ...... eseve 500 
Portuguese Afriga ...... 800 200 
DAMNED Sosccbecoceccvose  § a6sne 10,691 
Russia ..cccccvccccscces S208 8 8=—_ ss a ane 
San Domingo .......... ° 3,703 400 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 411 452 
DWOMGR cc cediccectisuce 17,549 4,700 
PUPS cccccccccsccccece 25,075 14,141 
VOMOBUGIA cc cccesscccccs 13,867 5,368 

Totals ..ccccsccccscces 1,462,651 1,214,462 
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WHEAT, BUS OATS, BUS 

To— December November To— December November 
United Kingdom ...... $4,433,457 44,566,412 United Kingdom ....... 3,693,101 3,539,050 
United States ......... 3,089,285 3,866,178 United States ......... 61,975 63,661 
Newfoundland ......... = sse+5- 333 Newfoundland ........ 140,286 84,939 
pO rrr 445,124 1,397,508 BAFOASSS ccccicccecsess 10,055 13,590 
BERIT ccccccececcccscece 711,156 2,418,130 EE. sccvenesecesss 1,835 3,790 
GOPMARY ccccccccscccce 41,420 109,619 Trinidad and Tobago... 22,119 14,656 
Netherlands ........... 826,483 316,101 Other Brit. West Indies. 955 1,647 
SEY ctu wos 6% 0 0:06 040 294,643 1,284,078 British Guiana ........ 13,696 5,773 
Prench Africa .......+.  sseses 7,000 PEE ccc0rece eek eee 33,684 17,508 
rer 149,556 46,666 British Honduras ..... 142 22 
DE «shassadeicacn sheen ar 94,745 St. Pierre and Miquelon 250 62 
SEE o.cbenée 4004060 354,622 781,069 DEE tn bceeesivcscece§=©semnes 165,442 
pS PTTL 123,258 79,864 WletheriamGs .2.ccececce 28,204 163,649 
DEE ceewoctetsecviss seeds 218,536 DE sn-iweese ao 600% 104,477 724,908 
he tle i ee eile 3,733 GD She béne¥eenaseases sehen 30,590 
ED descr scceces 200,115 86,000 Alaska .....cceecescees S49) sw ccce 

Philippine Islands ..... 9,282 4,117 

BEN si cbeveveussaas 40,669,119 65,315,972 

.,. | PYOPERPTErerire 4,110,308 4,823,594 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS BARLEY, BUS 
. ae December November To— December November 
United Kingdom ......... 34,719 29,179 United Kingdom ....... 1,386,610 1,854,158 
United States .......++- 3 BS GR SEES ccccascee § agnces 264,380 
Bermuda ..ccccccccvccce 15 6 Barbados ...........-. 30 21 
British Guiana ......... 148 128 Belgium .............. 22,785 50,000 
British South Africa..... 1,072 j= ceecss Netherlands .......... 497,435 138,768 
Barbados .....ccccccese 111 190 
TAMBIOR ccccccscccscocin 33 18 Totals .......ccccccee 1,906,8 . ,32 
Other Brit. West Indies. 168 47 nd 5,008,097 
Newfoundland .......... 66 524 
Denmark ......+.++.-45 4,620 792 Austria and Hun —Cro} 
Netherlands ............ 800 = aeeee Grain cr fA a pe 
DE dns Onin chen ew ade .—l ome © ustria-Hungary to the 
— he | a oye | = account of 
the war, and o ustria an ungary sepa- 

Totals .....--++++eee0. 41,529 30,885 rately for years for which figures are avail- 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBs = ®!@_-by calendar years: 

To— December November AUSTRIA, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
United Kingdom .......  ....- 225 Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
United States .. .. 273,872 321,869 1922.. 7,150 3,703 18,082 12,990 6,190 
SEY 65450434 5400605 5,223 4,012 1921.. 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 6,481 
British Guiana ......... 163 28 1920.. 5,423 2,122 15,974 10,046 4,392 
I dick cane eio<-0 — ganas 1919.. 6,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 700 800 1918.. 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 64 65 1917.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
Newfoundland .......... 6,166 2,664 1913 10,653 38,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 
naeE” Settee Senter ese eeeed bet AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
MUM a Sc vcvueeacesseva ¥85a3 15,000 Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 55 290 «60-1922... 454 148 704 831 309 

ee 378 112 662 758 266 

MED cccansteacsawes 287,718 348,173  1920..... 371 102 627 711 238 

371 104 606 717 233 
RYE, BUS 1018. .... 400 113 651 773 327 
a December November 1917....- 411 121 700 820 268 
United Kingdom ...... 1,640,245 2,068,186 1913..... 486 122 856 =1,006 327 
United States ......... 321,668 111,534 , , y ’ 
MET ay asicsice | Pentes 192,000 HUNGARY, BUS (0006 OMITTED) 
SEE 64,400 000000008 — sshive Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
Netherlands ........... 16,326 232,098 1922... 43,945 22,361 21,449 22,528 31,494 
caccsanacsin | Sebo 100,000 1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 30,800 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 
ED 66:0 60.456060.60.0% 1,906,860 2,703,818 HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
FLAXSEED, BUS s088 ‘pees Rye Barley oo Corn 
ooo & 1,340 1,130 18 1,716 
United Kingdom ........ — aaa | 1921.... 2,697 1,870 1,185 807 2,167 
United States ........... 789,193 402,442 1920.... 2,662 1,476 1,266 802 2,017 
a 789,193 403,761 manag BUS 
"s omitte 
SCREENINGS, 100 LBS Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

To— December November 1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
United Kingdom ........ , eee 1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,661 119,647 128,663 
United States ........... 300,394 454,983 1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 

1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 

DOCH cv cccccecvesecess 303,944 454,983 1911.. 262,575 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 








WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
111 102 103 108 «#§$9106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
99 99 106 111 120 124 +1380 130 «©6111 «111 
102 104 # 102 95 93- 111 108 101 
96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 
100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 #4107 «+1107 106 100 





Average for 
months...... 141 136 136 134 142 144 145 150 156 153 154 147 





? Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 
of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 








January 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,768 1,042 
February oe 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 4 8=61,321 1,464 791 
March ....-cscesceses 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,606 1,687 769 
APPIL co ccescccvcccces 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 °2,620 949 1,294 1,429 875 
) TN SPrrrerer reer re 1,089 1,265 38,338 . 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
TUM ceccccccccccccece 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
TUF wccccccsscvcccece 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 =, 853 830 833 
BUBOME coc ccccccccoces 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 785 701 
September ............ 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 «61,016 §=1,086 1,003 1,223 
October ...g-....e000. 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November ............ 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,276 905 1,264 1,486 
December ..........+. 1,500 1,014 952 1.313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 

Totals ....sseccevs 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 
60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 





January 10,038 21,346 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February 5,602 19,326 4,938 65,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
March os 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,636 3,457 
APPil = on wccccccvcccces 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
MAY .cccccccccccceves 9,366 26,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,670 14,182 1,645 
TURD coscscccvcccccccs 14,006 . 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 6,905 9,396 17,395 
TULY ce ccceccccccesees 14,963 24,842 23,838 6,834 225 «66,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
AUBUS 2... csccccccece 33,703 68,637 27,570 12,941 15,120 6,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 


September * 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 





October ....-.-..+50- 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 6,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ............ 10,577 13,846 26,036 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ............ 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 

Totals .....sscsees 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 173,862 
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Brokers and jobbers are almost unani- 
mous in describing the demand for flour 
in this market as practically lifeless. 
The trade apparently is loaded down 
and, as stocks are being reduced very 
slowly, no one feels disposed to make 
further bookings. 

Although opinions differ as to actual 
stocks in this market, there is no doubt 
that most dealers have more than suffi- 
cient on hand. It is said that one large 
wholesale baking concern has _ nearly 
8,000 bbls flour, and has booked approxi- 
mately an equal amount, originally for 
December shipment. A wholesale dealer, 
who bought 10,000 bbls in October last 
for November-December shipment, at 
the first of the year had only taken out 
3,000 bbls. 

The competition offered by chain store 
companies is being felt to a greater ex- 
tent than ever. These concerns continue 
to advertise and sell flour at extremely 
low prices. A 10-02 loaf of bread is 
being featured by some of them for 5c, 
and this has made big inroads upon the 
sale of other bakers’ bread. 

Representatives of the larger north- 
western mills seem to be doing the bulk 
of the business; at least they report hav- 
ing sold a fair amount of flour, mainly 
in small lots. With the exception of 
these few, most dealers in spring wheat 
flour report a slow demand, 

Hard winter wheat flours are also in 
dull request, and only scattered sales 
are reported. Practically the only busi- 
ness passing is the result of very cheap 
offers of good flour, which buyers feel 
too good to pass up. Soft winters are 
in limited demand. The trade bought 
fairly heavy a few weeks ago, and has 
its current needs taken care of. 

Local mills increased their output the 
past week. Some improvement was no- 
ticed in the call for flour from the 
East. Although no heavy buying was 
reported, sales were better than during 
the previous week. Shipping directions 
also came in better. Local mills have 
been up against the same difficulty as 


mills in other parts of the country in: 


obtaining specifications on old orders, 


but through extra effort this has been 


overcome to some extent. 

Clears are not very active. Real good 
grades at the right price can be moved, 
but the donee as a whole, is quiet. 
First clears are not very free, but sec- 
onds are more plentiful and draggy. 
Southwestern mills are offering clears 
here morely freely, but few sales are 
reported. 

Export business is not good, although 
a local mill reported a sale of patents to 
Holland this week, the first for some 
time and very welcome. With the ex- 
ception of this sale and scattered small 
lots of clear to the Levant, export trade 
is limited. Some inquiries are being re- 
ceived, but in nearly every instance bids 
are too low to be considered. 

The call for rye flour is dull and un- 
satisfactory. The trade filled up last 
month, and it looks as though February 
will be less active than January. The 
local rye flour production totaled 4,000 
bbls this week. White rye is quoted at 
$4.30@4.65 bbl; medium, $4.15@4.35; 
dark, $3.30@3.75. 

No apparent change in semolinas. 
Sufficient was taken in January to carry 
dealers along for several months, and it 
looks as if the local trade will not be 
in the market for supplies to any extent 
until most of this flour is consumed. No. 
2? semolina is quoted at $5.40@5.50 bbl, 








jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.20@5.40; durum 
flour, $4.90@5.10; clear, $4.30@4.40. 
Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent. $6.30@6.80 
bbl, standard patent $5.90@6.40, first 
clear $4.80@5.40, second clear $3.60@ 
4.10; hard winter short patent $5.60@ 
6.40, 95 per cent patent $5.10@5.90, 
straight $4.80@5.30, first clear $4.50@5; 
soft winter short patent $6@6.50, straight 
$5.50@5.90, first clear $4.40@5. 


MILLFEED 


Prices continued firm, but did not 
above the high levels reached last wath. 
Trade was only fair at the best, however, 
and sales were of limited volume. 

Mixers apparently are fairly well sup- 
plied, as they are not active buyers at 
present. The East is not inquiring to 
any extent, and country demand has 
fallen off some. Deliveries of feed from 
mills continue very slow, and fresh of- 
ferings from them are limited. Some 
inquiries are being received for flour 
middlings and red dog, and there seems 
to be a better feeling in respect to these 
grades. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29.10@30.65 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago; hard winter bran, 
$29.50; soft winter bran, $29.50@30; 
standard middlings, $29@30.65; flour 
middlings, $31@33.65; red dog, $34@ 
36.65. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 29-Feb. 3..... 40,000 24,000 60 
Previous week ..... 40,000 18,000 45 
Fear OBO occccecvess 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,500 70 


CASH WHEAT 


Although the local cash market was 
very quiet this week, it was featured by 
the advances in premiums on red winter, 
which were 2@3c over those prevailing 
a week ago. In spite of this, arrivals 
do not seem to show any increase. This 
is attributed mainly to the higher pre- 
miums prevailing in St. Louis, where it 
is said 18c over May is being paid. A 
car of No. 3 red sold here during the 
week at 14c over May, and Nos. 1 and 2 
are nominally held at 14@1é6c over. 

Hard winters were steady to a little 
easier, and only a scattered demand pre- 
vailed. Mills bought i ly, and 
shipping business was light. Sales for 
shipment this week were 144,000 bus. 
Springs were easier and receipts nomi- 
nal, with only occasional sales reported. 
Durum wheat again constituted a good 
share of the receipts this week. Most 
of this was to apply on previous sales 
for export, but little new business was 
consummated. Receipts of all wheat for 
the week were 188 cars, against 194 last 
week, and 144 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red 14@l16c 
over May, No. 3 red 13@1I4c over; No. 1 
hard May price to Ic over, No. 2 hard 
May price to 2c under, with some poor- 
er stuff going as low as 4c under; No. 1 
dark northern 5@13c over, No. 2 dark 
3@7c over, No. 1 northern May price to 
4c over. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


Reports as to business in corn goods 
are rather conflicting. A few companies 
seem to be enjoying a pretty fair busi- 
ness, mainly for near-by shipment, while 
others describe the demand as barely 
fair and not as good as they had ex- 
pected for this time of the year. Re- 
ports as to shipping instructions are also 
at variance. Some firms are experienc- 
ing no difficulty in obtaining specifica- 
tions, and other concerns art obliged to 
get out and hustle to get enough instruc- 
tions to keep running. Most mills have 
numerous old orders on their books. 
Foreign demand for corn goods is 


rather limited. Some inquiries are be- 
ing received, but the most difficult thin 
is to agree on prices. Bids from abroa 
are usually too low to permit of much 
or any business, ped 5 it is said that 
some exporters and mills appear will- 
ing to reach very low levels in order to 
make sales. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.80@1.85 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.72144@1.75, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.721%4@1.75, pearl and 

ranulated hominy $1.721,@1.75, oatmeal 

2.864,, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.571, per 90-lb sacks. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Prices are easier this week, and oil 
meal is being quoted at $54.50@55 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, a drop of 50c@$1. Con- 
ditions otherwise are practically un- 
changed. Demand is spotted and not 
sggressive, and offerings are limited. 
Mills continue to operate at about one 
third capacity or less, and find it difficult 
to keep running at that rate. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
in its last monthly report, states that the 
usual holiday curtailment of operations 
during December is evidenced in reports 
submitted by 38 millers in the seventh 
federal reserve district, although there 
is an increase compared with a year ago. 
The total production of 37 of these mills 
increased approximately 12 per cent for 
1922, compared with 1921. 

These mills made about 304,535 bbls 
wheat flour, and 28,990 bbls of all other 
flour during December, 1922. The oper- 
ating ratio, based on a 24-hour day, was 
46.6 per cent in December, compared 
with 62 in November, and 41 in Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

Sales of flour in barrels at 10 mills de- 
creased 17.1 per cent during the month, 
while dollar sales decreased 13 per cent; 
at the same mills, production showed a 
decrease of 23.3 per cent. Stocks of 
flour on hand at 25 mills on Dec. 31 were 
1.7 per cent less than on Nov. 29. Stocks 
of wheat decreased 7.9 per cent during 
the month. 


CHANGE IN FIRM NAME 


The Lange Flour Co., 4053 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, is the new name 
of the Lange, Merrill & Somers Co. This 
concern was organized in 1919 to do a 
jobbing business. Mr. Merrill is now 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., and Mr. 
Somers is Chicago manager for the Is- 
mer-Hincke Milling Co. Mr. Lange is 
well known in the local trade, and has 
built up a nice business. 


LOWER BREAD PRICES 


A very unsatisfactory situation is 
likely to develop as a result of large ad- 
vertisements run by two of the principal 
chain store companies in the Sotusteg 
morning Chicago newspapers. The Pig- 
gly Wiggly in a half page display stated 
that it undersold all competitors, and 
in big type offered a 16-0z loaf of Rem- 
nes ome made bread at 4c. On the 
following p the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea “Eo. featured in a smaller 
advertisement a 16-oz milk loaf at 314c; 
the advertisement further stated that 
sales of 500,000 loaves last week had 
prompted it to reach the 1,000,000 mark. 

This competition will seriously affect 
the commercial bakers of this city, and 
apparently already has made big inroads 
on their outputs. The average baker is 
unable to meet such an extremely low 
price, with materials and labor at pres- 
ent levels. The chain store companies, 
using bread as a leader to attract people 
into their stores, are selling this com- 
modity much below cost of manufacture, 
taking a loss on every sale of bread, and 
apparently do not appreciate what this 
unfair competition may lead to. 


NOTES 


E. W. O’Meara, associated with C. W. 
Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, has 
returned from Minneapolis. 

T. M. Chivington, scretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago, has 
returned from Louisville, Ky. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, was in Chicago during 
the week on his way to Kansas City. 

A. Fassler, manager Willis Norton & 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in Chicago 
during the week en route home from 
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James Ford Bell, vice president of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago office of the company 
this week. : 

J. L. Walker, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, spent a 
few days in Chicago visiting the firm’s 
local representatives. 

R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., stopped in Chi- 
cago this week on his way back to the 
mill from the East. 

W. L. Phelps, formerly president of 
the Star & Crescent Milling bo. Chicago, 
left on Feb. 1 for California, where he 
expects to visit for several months, 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and yards in Chi- 
cago, on Feb. 1 were 35,400 bbls, com- 
pared with 30,200 on Jan. 1, and 40,000 
on Feb. 1, 1922. 

W. S. Amidon, sales manager Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
was in Chicago during the week. He 
left for Wisconsin in company with W. 
R. Butler, the Chicago representativ«. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, called at this office on Jan. 31, 
on his way to Minneapolis. Mr. Vostel 
was up to a few months ago in the flour 
brokerage business in Chicago. 

A. J. Fisher, of the durum depurt- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills o., 
Minneapolis, was in this market early 
in the week, on his way back to the suill 
from a trip through southern markets. 
Walter Smith, of the same compiny, 
passed through, en route home from an 
eastern trip. 

John Stuart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, slipped while playing 
a game of squash on the courts of the 
University Club on Jan. 29, and severed 
a tendon. At first it was thought that 
it would necessitate his confinement for 
several weeks, but he is reported much 
better and is expected to be at his office 
early next week. 

A market reporting bulletin on bigs 
and burlaps is being put out daily by 
the Bag & Textile Products Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. This service reports ‘he 
replacement cost of the merchandise !ie- 
fore being converted into b and, in 
addition, a table is furnished enabling 
the buyer to calculate the prices on his 
required sizes. It aims to give a service 
at all times to grain men and millers, ir- 
respective of market conditions. 

The advertising of the Ward Baking 
Co., featuring its new super loaf of 
bread, and which included a challenge 
to bakers to equal this loaf, seems likely 
to result in an interesting test comparing 
the nutritional value of this bread coin- 
pared with other loaves. The Vitomin 
Mfg. Co., New York, in large advertise- 
ments in Chicago newspapers, has ac- 
cepted the challenge, and suggests that 
the decision be made by some disintcr- 
ested body, such as the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, or the research depart- 
ment or nutritional clinic of a univer- 
sity or scientific institute. 





WISCONSIN 


Miiwavxee, W1s.—Somewhat less busi- 
ness was booked by local mills during the 
week of Jan. 28-Feb. 3 than in the prc- 
vious week, and sales are generally de- 
scribed as only fair. The local trade is 
in a peculiar position. Considerable 
flour has been booked for shipment «as 
far ahead as May 1. Some booked for 
January shipment has not yet been or- 
dered out. Mill operations remain limit- 
ed by the lack of shipping directions. 
Mills are far behind on deliveries of 
feed, and light production in the past 
few weeks has aggravated this condition. 
Much of the business awaiting shipment 
is in split cars of flour and feed. Fee: 
is wanted, but flour is not in pressiny 
need. Consequently, directions on fee: 
are limited to a certain extent in order 
to avoid relatively heavy receipts o! 


flour. 

While throughout January transporta- 
tion conditions were tee bees” than 
usual at the time, the extreme cold wave 
on Feb. 2-3 already has shown an unfa- 
vorable effect. 

Bakers patents continued to move 
comparatively freer than family, al- 
though there is a better demand for the 
latter. grade than at any time since the 
early part of December. .Prices drooped 
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early in the week, but later recovered 
part of the decline, closing 10@l5c bbl 
lower on Feb. 8 than on Jan. 27. Fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.60@7.35, and 
straight at $6.25@6.55, in 98-lb cotton 


s. 

Sous to the fact that local mills still 
are sold up on clear flour, there is little 
interest in bids, and prices stand about 
unchanged, although almost entirely 
nominal. All of the available supply of 
clear flour is taken in mixed cars or by 
contract customers. Views of buyers 
are considerably below those of millers, 
particularly on second clear. First clear 
was quoted at $5.50@5.80, and second 
at $4.25@5.25, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Prices on Kansas flour have been held 
about stationary, despite the fact that 
winter wheat has manifested a oe ue | 
marked upward trend, compared wit 
spring. Competition is so keen that 
Kansas flour has not follow winter 
wheat prices upward to the same ex- 
tent. The spread between spring and 
Kansas has been reduced to 30@60c bbl, 
and this acted in favor of the former 
whenever transactions involved price 
preference. At the close, on Feb. 3, 
fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $6.65@6.75, and straight at 
$6.2°@6.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


ihe situation with respect to demand 
has become more spotty. There is no 
question that necessities are broad and 
pressing, but buyers are meeting with 
so many rebuffs from mills, owing to 
the peculiar position of producers, that 
they are going from pillar to post for 
supplies without getting much satisfac- 
tion. at the same time giving the mill- 
fecd market a semblance of greater ac- 
tivity than it actually bears. 

espite the active demand and urgent 
necd, and the scant supply, bran and 
middlings are quotably 50c ton lower 
than a week ago, flour middlings 50c@$1 
lower, and red dog is down $1. Rye 
feed is about steady, while hominy feed 
is off $1@1.50 ton. Oil meal is nominal- 
ly unchanged, but cottonseed meal is 
off 50c@$1 ton. Gluten feed is un- 
changed. 

Mills quote bran at $28@29 ton, 
standard middlings at $28@28.50, flour 
middlings at $29.50@30.50, red dog $32@ 
34, and rye middlings $26.50@27, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b.. Milwaukee. 

The heavy demand for feed is reflect- 
ed by the figures concerning the move- 
ment. Shipment from Milwaukee in the 
week ended Feb. 3 were 9,285 tons, com- 
pared with 6,148 in the same week in 
1922; receipts were only 90 tons, against 
450 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3 ..... 16,000 1,150 7 
Previous week ..... 16,000 1,120 7 
Last O68 so. cés% sk 16,000 500 4 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 4,580 19 
Three years ago.... 24,000 11,000 46 
Four years ago..... 18,000 9,400 52 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 


The continued lack of shipping direc- 
tions again restricted production sharp- 
ly, despite the relatively small stocks in 
mill warehouses. The movement also 
was light, receipts for the week being 
12,550 bbls, against 30,680 last year, and 
shipments 19,480 bbls, compared with 
13,750 in 1992. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on Feb. 1 were 
14,417 bbls, compared with 18,841 on 
Jan. 1, and 15,512 on Feb. 1, 1992. 
Stocks on the same date in 1921 were 
22,076; in 1920, 19,578; in 1919, 12,569; 
in 1918, 17,000; in 1917, 30,850. 


RYE FLOUR 


There is a fair call for rye flour from 
established trade and contract customers, 
but the volume of transactions is still 
very light. in the absence of any 
marked developments in the cash rye 
and option markets with respect to 
Prices, flour trade lacks the stimulus to 
buying which such fluctuations usually 
bring. In the week ended Feb. 3, cash 
tye made a net advance of %@lIc, while 
flour prices were reduced 10@15c bbl, 
largely under the stress of keen compe- 
tition for the limited amount of busi- 
hess available. 

Export 


irements, which ordinarily 
form a con 


rable bulk of trade, par- 





ticularly of the darker grades, are at a 
minimum, judging by the small inquiry 
from abroad and from exporters in New 
York and other eastern markets. At the 
same time shippers are keeping the sup- 
ply of rye in this and other markets 
cleaned up in order to meet forei 
needs. Eastern brokers are making bids, 
but these are considered so ridiculously 
low by millers in this territory that they 
are receiving less and less attention. 

At the close, on Feb. 3, pure white rye 
flour was quoted at $5.55@5.65, straight 
at $4.95@5.10, pure dark at $4.30@4.60, 
and ordinary dark at $3.50@4.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Millers of corn products still find 
themselves in a dull position, with the 
bulk of demand for feed rather than 
flour, meal or grits. Operations of mills 
are at a fair rate of capacity. Export 
demand is flat, while domestic interests 
are showing but little interest in offer- 
ings. The price of corn is considered 
still too high in relation to other grains 
to permit of even an ordinary trade in 
the products, although the price of these 
has been reduced que yf more than 
justified by the cash and option values. 

Views of buyers as indicated by bids 
are considerably below the cost of pro- 
duction. At that, bids are not free, and 
the market is limited. This makes for 
strenuous competition, which means price 
cutting. 

Corn meal is now being offered at a 
discount under grits, due to a readjust- 
ment of prices. At the close, on Feb, 3, 
corn flour was nominally quoted at $1.83, 
corn grits at $1.78, and corn meal at 
$1.73, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


C. A. Tofte, Stoughton, has disposed 
of his feed mill and flour and feed ware- 
house to Willis Johnson. 


The Linderman mill, Osseo, which has 
been owned and operated for 23 years 
by A. G. Cox, has been purchased by 
John Wogstad, of Whitehall, Wis. 


George E. Manschot, sales manager 
J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has announced the appointment of H. W. 
Liehr as sales representative for Ohio, 
and R. Rahm for Indiana. 


The Saf-T-Feed Co., Milwaukee, has 
been granted a charter in Wisconsin. 
The capital stock is $15,000, and the in- 
corporators are George H. Maas, Ed- 
ward B. Lemon and Leopold Karger. 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, which recently established a 
branch office in the Mack Block, 69 Wis- 
consin Street, Milwaukee, has instituted 
an extensive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in this city in behalf of its I-H 
brand of dark hard winter wheat flour. 


One of the principal topics of discus- 
sion at the monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Siendes Chamber of 
Commerce on Feb. 13 will be the ques- 
tion of a new exchange building, which 
has been before the organization numer- 
ous times and is now being revived. The 
project has been dormant since the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World War checked progress of plans 
then taking definite shape for the con- 
struction of a new building estimated to 
cost $1,000,000. The owners of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building and _ the 
Mitchell Building adjoining have opened 
the way for the acquisition of these 
properties by the exchange, which oc- 
cupies the former under lease. The 
Mitchell Building is occupied largely by 
grain commission firms. 

L. E. Meyer. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Total world’s wheat crop, as estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller on the basis of 
reports from the United. States Department 
of Agriculture, the International Institute 


of Agriculture and other sources of infor- 
mation, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


3,660,085 
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It will be a great achievement to get 
the British tatebhedinens problem settled, 
and it is to be hoped that Congress will 
soon put the finishing touches on the very 
interesting plan worked out by the two 
great debt commissions. It is believed 
that the programme formulated repre- 
sents a plan which will win the approval 
of hard-headed American business men, 
who realize that the British debt problem 
cannot be considered in the same cate- 
gory with ordinary commercial transac- 
tions. So long as the matter is held in 
abeyance, it will add another uncertainty 
to a situation which has been very much 
controlled by uncertainties of various 
kinds. 

There is no doubt that the strong com- 
mission appointed by President Harding 
to consider the problem has done its work 
well, and that the plan as outlined rep- 
resents a reasonable and fairly generous 
basis for negotiating a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the whole affair. 


INCREASED BUSINESS 


Many large plants are working on a 
“near capacity” basis, and the steel works 
are operating at from 80 to 90 per cent 
of capacity. It is an extremely interest- 
ing trade situation, and there is much to 
support the generally optimistic view 
that is shared by the consuming public. 
Shrewd judges of business conditions, 
however, are advocating a sane price 
movement, and it is clear that bankers 
and other financial experts will do what 
they are able to prevent a resumption 
of tactics tending toward inflation. 

The whole country is preparing for bet- 
ter business, and advices from various 
sections show that the upward trend in 
steel and textiles has extended to various 
other branches, so that the underlying 
tone is strong and headed toward a dis- 
tinctly higher price basis. An abundance 
of credit is at the command of respon- 
sible commercial borrowers, and the indi- 
cations are that the volume of loans out- 
standing on Wall Street collateral is 
close to the high level of 1922. The 
money market, therefore, is in an excep- 
tionally strong position, and it is believed 
that the banks will continue to make con- 
siderable purchases of securities. 

The shrewd American banker who has 
been educated along conservative com- 
mercial lines will always prefer to lend 
his money to commercial borrowers, and 
in most instances he will see to it that 
the major portion of his funds is so em- 
ployed. Should business improve on the 
scale predicted by business leaders, the 
probability is that the demand for com- 
mercial loans will expand materially 
within the next few months. 


EUROPEAN SITUATION 


The greatest sympathy is being ex- 
pressed for France in various quarters, 
although financiers as a rule believe that 
the invasion of Ruhr was a blunder and 
that France made a mistake in not join- 
ing with Great Britain in the plan out- 
lined by her. There has been some selling 
of Belgian bonds by timid holders who 
were frightened by the large liquidation 
on the news that the invasion of Ruhr 
would call for heavy additional expendi- 
tures and might further complicate the 
Belgian situation. There has been also a 

deal of selling of French bonds, but 
it cannot be said that the movement in 
this direction has reached alarming pro- 
portions. 

Just as soon as the reparations problem 
is«settled, there will be increased busi- 
ness for American manufacturers. The 
outlook is rather uncertain so far as the 
reparations dispute is concerned, but 
there is a growing belief in many quar- 
ters that out of it all will develop a bet- 
ter feeling and a stronger demand for 
really good securities having an estab- 
lished international market. 


FINANCING RECONSTRUCTION 


Official data show that 1922 was the 
most extraordinary year on record in the 


matter of new financing in the United 
States. The output of new loans by fed- 
eral, state, municipal, county, corpora- 
tion, railroad and foreign borrowers ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000,000. here never has 
been such a worldwide demand for 
American capital, and if the foreign situ- 
ation clears up in the near future, there 
is a strong probability that these borrow- 
ings will increase and that there will be 
large loans put out for various foreign 
governments whose representatives have 
been for some time “sounding” banking 
interests here. 

The total output of new securities last 
month was more than threefold greater 
than in January, 1922, and made on the 
whole an amazing showing, the figures as 
compiled by the Journal of Commerce 
aggregating $632,783,500, compared with 
$209,661,500 in 1922. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that a large portion of this tremen- 
dous increase was explained by the stock 
dividend announcements, which in many 
instances represented no new capital at 
all, but merely a transfer of bookkeeping 
entries. 

Notwithstanding all this, the movement 
has been most extraordinary and, should 
it be possible to clear up the European 
situation in the near future and settle the 
dispute between France and Germany, 
the result would be highly encouraging 
for the nation as a whole. 


AVAILABLE CAPITAL 

It is the testimony of bankers in vari- 
ous sections that the people of the United 
States have an amazing amount of money 
at their disposal for investment pur- 
poses. There is a firm conviction that 
the country will enjoy fair prosperity 
during 1923, and that the general trend 
of the bond market will be toward a 
higher price level. This does not mean, 
of course, that there will not be periods 
of reaction, or that the movement will 
represent a sustained advance in all quar- 
ters; but the outstanding fact is that the 
investing public is showing greater con- 
fidence from day to day, and that its 
optimism is shared by a multitude of 
small investors whose aggregate pur- 
chases are often the controlling factor 
in the bond market. 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 

Other 


c-—Durum—, spring wheat 

Crop Per cent Crop Per ct. 
eee 82,078 138,690 4 
ee 63,599 35 98,006 65 
MNS 0<s 0veae 41,954 27 114,130 73 
ee 30,996 23 103,570 17 
Oo ee 50,235 19 212,087 81 
| > | 26,009 16 133,714 84 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Total 
for three 

Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. states Mont. 
1922.... 3,699 64,346 20,087 78,032 4,046 
1921.... 2,053 36,741 10,546 49,340 4,259 
1920.... 1,883 29,209 17,181 37,723 4,231 
1919.... 1,485 21,720 6,848 30,053 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917 - 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,843 
1916. 686 7,314 2,999 10,899 ..... 
1914 840 10,389 6,724 17,953 ..... 

ACREAGB 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of.Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 


ages): Other 
co Durum—, spring wheat 
Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
4,890 30.4 11,192 69.9 
3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 





Details by states of the 1922 acreage, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(000’s omitted in acreages): 





Other 

c—Durum—, spring wheat 

Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
Minnesota... 291 13.0 1,950 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 67.7 
8. Dakota.. 1,330 49.0 1,385 61.0 
Montana .. 220 11.5 1,696 88.5 
Totals ... 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
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The course of the war was marked by 
at least one panic, that of 1797. It was 
claimed that this was due largely to 
practically forced loans by the govern- 
ment. At all events, the Bank of Eng- 
land suspended cash payments between 
February 25 and June 24. 

In France, during this era, we find 
artificial fixing of the price of wheat 
as in this country during the recent war. 
In 1792 wheat there averaged only ninety 
cents a bushel, but the next year it jumped 
to $2.10. The parliament thereupon 
stepped in and fixed the price at about 
$1.08 a bushel, which was thus artificial- 
ly pegged until 1800. When this legal 
restraint was removed wheat jumped to 
an average of about $1.52 between 1801 
and 1805. During the next five years it 
dropped back to $1.27, but rose again 
between 1811 and 1815 to $1.58. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 586.) 


What followed immediately after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars bears an 
uncanny resemblance to the boom here 
after the armistice. The description of 
it by Tooke might almost be applied to 
conditions in 1919. In part this runs as 
follows: 

“While the events were in progress 
which led to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the peace of Europe in the 
spring of 1814, the speculation in export- 
able commodities reached its 
height. The prices of all colonial prod- 
uce, and of other articles of export... . 
advanced very considerably, some be- 
yond all precedent. The extraordinary 
demand arising out of that speculation 
- - . occasioned such an extra employ- 
ment of workmen . . . as enabled them 
to demand a considerable advance in 
wages.” 





Coupe sur la longue 
du Moulin , 











aan 
Beseseas? 


In the United States the end of the 
war in 1814 brought about a similar 
boom. In the words of Macmaster: “The 
very moment the blockade was lifted, 
this mass of domestic produce poured 
forth on the markets of Europe, which 
had long been waiting to receive it... . 
Merchants, before the contents of the 
treaty were known, began to prepare for 
an immense trade.” 

Imports jumped in the same way. As 
Macmaster put it: “They came not in a 
few ships, but in great fleets, and in such 
quantities as had never been known in 
the experience of the oldest inhabitants. 
. . . The captains in charge of the goods 
hurried them to the auction block, where 
enormous prices were secured in conse- 
quence of the buyers bidding against 
each other.” 

But this post-war boom was only 
transitory, and was followed by a crisis, 
the same as recently the expansion of 
1919 was followed by the slump in 1920. 
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Cross Section from Ope End of a French Mill, 1784 
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As the Englishman, Tooke, described it: 
“The ships found to their cost, when it 
was too late, that the effective demand 
had been greatly overrated; for what- 
ever might be the desire of the foreign 
consumers to possess articles so long 
out of their reach, they were limited in 
means of purchase. . . . The low prices 
which alone the consumers abroad were 
able to pay, were still further reduced in 
value by the advance in our exchange 
. . . and it is a well-known fact that 
the losses upon a large proportion of the 
goods shipped to the Continent were not 
less than fifty per cent.” 

For example, wheat, which had been 
three dollars a bushel in England, 
dropped back to two dollars and a quar- 
ter the next year, and to one dollar and 
eighty cents in 1819 and 1820. In the 
meantime the wages of a skilled work- 
man in England, who had received about 
sixty cents a day in 1790, jumped to 
more than twice that amount at the 
close of the war in 1815, but dropped 
back to about one dollar a day in the 
next couple of years. 

In the United States a similar move- 
ment took place. The post-war boom of 
1816 was followed by a sudden slump. 
In 1816 wheat here was one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a bushel, and flour ten 
dollars a barrel; but when the break 
came wheat dropped to seventy-five 
cents a bushel, and flour to four dollars 
and a half a barrel. Other factors made 
matters worse, and the first of the i:n- 
portant financial crises in this country 
followed in 1819, four years after ihe 
close of the war. 

In England, which was not jeopardized 
by a wildcat currency, recovery was 
quicker. At the beginning of 1819 the 
speech from the throne declared: “The 
prince regent has the greatest pleasure 
in being able to inform you that the 
trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
the country are in a most flourishing con- 
dition.” 

Thus milling, as well as the other in- 
dustries, after the Napoleonic wars, en- 
joyed a sudden expansion, which, how- 
ever, lasted only about a year, and then 
fell into a slump which hung on for 
three or four years before prosperity 
again invited it to go full speed ahead. 

If there is anything in historic analo- 
gies, we are fast reaching that much 
to be desired point at present. 


REGULATION OF PRICES 


Alabama Supreme Court Discusses the Right 
of Legislatures to Limit a Dealer’s 
Charges for Goods 

The latest reported, and perhaps most 
exhaustive, judicial discussion of the 
right of state legislatures to restrict the 
profits that may be taken by sellers of 
goods appears in the case of State vs. 
Goldstein, 93 So. 308. 

In 1919 the Alabama legislature enact- 
ed that it should be unlawful to “profi- 
teer.” “Profiteering” was defined to be 
the “selling or offering for sale of any 
article or commodity of food, clothing, 
fuel or other necessity of life with the 
intent of obtaining a fraudulent or 
grossly excessive price over its true and 
intrinsic worth.” Another section dec- 
clared that, in determining the excessive 
ness of a price, regard might be had to 
the cost price, or to the cost price on 
the market of articles of like kind. 

Defendant was proceeded against. in 
Birmingham on a charge of having vio 
lated the law by selling a pair of ladies’ 
hose for $1.79. His counsel demurre: 
to the complaint on various grounds, in 
cluding an attack upon the constitution 
ality of the law. The trial court held 
that the law was invalid, and the stat: 
appealed to the court of appeals, whic! 
certified the decisive constitutional ques 
tions to the supreme court, and thai 
tribunal handed down a decision which is 
of importance to the grain, baking and 
mill industries, as well as to dealers in 
commodities in general. Two of the 
judges of the supreme court, however, 
dissented ‘from the majority opinion. 
The salient parts of the majority opin- 
ion are as follows: 

“Intended to correct an economic evil 
—the exaction of unreasonable profits in 
trade—which followed in the wake of the 
World War, and which prevailed in every 
part of America, as it did in almost 
every part of the civilized world, the act 
is nevertheless, in its essential nature and 
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effect, a direct challenge to those theories 
of personal liberty and freedom of ac- 
tion which underlie and permeate con- 
stitutional government in America. It 
js, in short, a radical and epochal de- 
parture from the trodden paths of gov- 
ernmental action under hitherto recog- 
nized constitutional restraints, and a 
bold excursion into the field of purely 
paternalistic control of the private busi- 
ness of citizens. . . 

“Stripped of all specious and mean- 
ingless phraseology, the manifest pur- 
pose of the act is to punish with heavy 
penalty any dealer or other person who 
sells or offers to sell any article or com- 
modity of the classes named, at a price 
which, in the estimation of a jury, would 
yield a grossly excessive profit to the 
seller. 

“The act assumes that every article of 
food and of clothing is a necessity, and 
lays its hands upon the daintiest and 
most luxurious confections of food and 
textures and fabrications of clothing 
without discrimination. It extends also 
to any article which a jury may regard 
as ‘a necessity of life,’ without other defi- 
nition, although, as a multitude of judi- 
cial decisions show, that phrase is with- 
out any certainty or meaning, and varies 
according to the financial and social 
status of the individual, as well as ac- 
cording to time and place... . 

“Tt must be noted, also, that it is op- 
erative without regard to any conditions 
of scarcity or monopoly, or trade restric- 
tions, whether the result of unlawful 
combinations or agreements, or other- 
wise, and although other dealers than the 
offender may be offering the article in 
plentiful supply at much lower prices. 

“The question then is, in its last analy- 
sis, a very simple one: Does the guaranty 
of ‘liberty’ as declared in section 1 of 
the bill of rights, and as preserved by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution, protect the citizen in 
his right to conduct his business and sell 
his goods according to his own judg- 
ment and discretion, and at such prices 
as he may obtain, so long as the business 
is inherently lawful, and is honestly con- 
ducted, and is in no way devoted to a 
public use or affected by a public inter- 
est? Or may the police power of the 
state be constitutionally extended by 
legislative fiat to the conduct of private 
business, so as to control the prices of 
goods and regulate the profits of trad- 
ers, or of individuals who may wish to 
dispose of any article they may happen 
to own? 

“It has never been contended, so far 
as we are aware, that the business of 
selling useful and harmless commodities, 
to say nothing of merely casual selling, 
is or can be affected with a public inter- 
est, so long as trade is free and unaffect- 
ed by monopolistic combinations or ar- 
tificial restraints, or emergency condi- 
tions which involve temporarily the 
health or safety of the public. As al- 
ready noted, the operation of this act 
is founded upon no such conditions or 
considerations. 

“During the century of Alabama’s po- 
litical existence, no legislature has ever 
attempted to. exercise the power in ques- 
tion—a persuasive argument that the 
power has never existed. We do not 
overlook the case of Mayor, etc., of Mo- 
bile vs. Yuille, $ Ala. 187, 36 Am. Dec. 
441, decided in 1841, wherein it was held 
that a charter power, granted to the 
city of Mobile ‘to license bakers, and 
regulate the weight and price of bread,’ 
was founded upon a valid exercise of the 
police ower, and therefore not in viola- 
tion of the constitutional right of the 
citizen ‘to pursue his trade or calling in 
the mode his judgment might dictate.’ 

“The concrete question before the 
court was upon the condemnation of a 
lot of bread because the loaves were of 
less weight than that prescribed by the 
proclamation of the mayor, pursuant to 
section 2 of an ordinance requiring ‘all 
bread to be made of good and wholesome 
flour, and of such weight as shall be 
from time to time prescribed; the loaves 
to be of the value of 121% and 614 cents.’ 

“An examination of the charter power 
and ordinance as a whole shows very 
plainly that there was no intention to 
regulate the price of bread in its rela- 
tion to trade profits, but merely to re- 
quire the loaves to be of such weight as 
to sell at the prices named, the weight 
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Cross Section from Side to Side of the French Mill Shown on the Preceding Page 


to be greater or less, on a graduated 
scale, according to the price of flour. 
“There was no question of price fixing 
or profit making before the court, but 
only the question of the general regula- 
tion of the business of baking bread as 
related to the health, necessities, and con- 
venience of the public. It was observed, 
in substance, that the practice of the as- 
size of bread in municipalities had long 
and generally existed at common law un- 
der public and governmental sanction, 
and its necessity and propriety had been 
demonstrated by experience, from which 
it was concluded that such a regulation 
was a legitimate exercise of the police 
power, and that immunity against such 
governmental interference, never having 
existed, was not within the personal rights 
impliedly reserved to citizens under the 
Constitution. The Constitution then in 
force did not contain the specific guar- 
anty of the right to ‘life, liberty, and the 


pursuit of happiness’ to be found in sec- 
tion 1 of the bill of rights in our later 
Constitutions, nor had the Fourteenth 
Amendment then been adopted. . . . 

“On the general subject of price regu- 
lation, Judge Cooley says: ‘In the early 
days of the common law it was some- 
times thought necessary, in order to pre- 
vent extortion, to interfere, by royal 
proclamation or otherwise, and establish 
the charges that might be exacted for 
certain commodities or services. The 
price of wages was oftener regulated 
than that of anything else; the local 
magistrates being generally allowed to 
exercise authority over the subject. The 
practice was followed in this country, 
and prevailed to a certain extent up to 
the time of independence. Since then it 
has been commonly supposed that a gen- 
eral power in the state to-regulate 
prices was inconsistent with personal lib- 
ee 


“In the leading case of People vs. 
Budd, 117 N.Y. 1, 22 N.E. 670, 682, 5 
L.R.A. 559, 15 Am. St. Rep. 460, the 
court held as valid a statute regulating 
the price for elevating and storing grain 
in elevators, on the principle, as ex- 
pounded in Munn vs. Illinois, supra, that 
special conditions had arisen in that 
business affecting the commerce of the 
state and country, and amounting to a 
virtual monopoly, by which the business 
itself became ‘affected with a public in- 
terest,’ and therefore on common law 
principles subject to reasonable public 
control. 

In People vs. Budd, as in Munn vs. 
Illinois, there was eloquent and forceful 
dissent; but we think that that extension 
of the police power, on the F pen 
stated, must now be regard as an 
established principle of American juris- 

rudence.... 

“It is certain that, if the police power 
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can regulate prices and profits in private 
business, or in casual transactions, 
whether directly by arbitrary schedules, 
or indirectly by the discretion of juries, 
by the simple expedient of branding as 
fraudulent any price that may be deemed 
grossly excessive by a jury, then the 
same power can, by the same expedient, 
control the selling price of every com- 
modity, and the compensation to be paid 
for every kind of labor and professional 
service. This would be practical social- 
ism, and it would be the end of the 
American ideal of personal liberty as 
understood and enjoyed for more than 
a century under constitutional guaranties 
designed to protect the citizen against 
arbitrary and unnecessary governmental 
interference... . 

“The Lever act, reviewed in the dis- 
senting opinion, was strictly a war meas- 
ure, designed to aid the government in 
its prosecution of the World War. 
Whether its attempt to regulate com- 
modity prices, even in such an emer- 
gency, would have been sustained by the 
federal Supreme Court is a matter of 
conjecture, for it was stricken down on 
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a narrower constitutional ground, and 
the major question was not considered. 
In any aspect, its enactment and annul- 
ment are of no value in the consideration 
of the instant case.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





PITTSBURGH 
PitrrssurcH, Pa.—For the week ending 
Feb. 3, the flour trade showed tair ac- 
tivity; the business done, however, was 
scattering. Most of the sales were for 


‘ current needs or filling up «depleted 


stocks, 

The outlook for spring business is con- 
sidered excellent, due to the fact that the 
menace of a strike of miners has been 
removed. This, coupled with activity in 
the iron and steel trades, assures plenty 
of work for a long period ahead. 

The week brought a number of mill 
representatives from the West and South- 
west. Sales were not so large as antici- 
pated, as bakers are holding off for what 
some think will be lower prices. 

First and second clears were in good 
demand, and prices were firm. Rye flour 


was steady, and demand fair. The local 
retail trade in flour is improving. 
Flour prices: spring wheat .25@7, 
hard winter $6@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk; 
clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
rye, white $4.75@5.25, medium $4.50@ 
4.75, dark $4@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 
The millfeed market was rather slug- 
gish all week. Corn meal coarse feed 
was in good demand, and gluten feed was 
offered rather freely, with prices firmer. 
Buckwheat was dull, while rolled oats 
were quiet. Bran was easier and in cair 
demand. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $80.50@31.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$32@33; red dog, $88@39; spring wheat 
bran, $382.50@33.50; winter wheat bran, 
$31.50@32.50. 


NOTES 

John Miller, aged 70, for years engaged 

in the grocery and flour trade in Pitts- 
burgh, died Feb. 1. 

The annual meeting of the Western 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 

held in the Fleischmann Building, North- 
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side, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, 
Feb. 10. 


J. H. Kirk, representing the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, called 
on the trade here recently. 

Charles A. Shafer, aged 77, died at his 
home in Hagerstown, Md. For many 
years he operated a flour mill near that 
city. 

The Federal Grocery Stores, Inc., will 
apply for a Pennsylvania charter. The 
concern intends to handle groceries and 
flour. 

Carl Schlotzhauer, a grocer and flour 
merchant of Lancaster, Pa., died in the 
Lancaster General Hospital after a long 
illness, aged 66. 

Milton K. Erdman, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour and feed business at 
Quakertown, Pa., died recently at Allen- 
town, Pa., aged 72. 

Evans & Talin, dealers in general mer- 
chandise and flour at Sagamore, Pa., lost 
their store and its contents by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of $35,000. 

Samuel R. Hafer, former postmaster 
of Birdsboro, Pa., and for many years 
engaged in the gracery and flour busines ;, 
died at Reading, Pa., on Jan. 24, aged 8). 

Voluntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted by James G. Sutton, 
a flour and feed salesman of West New- 
ton, Pa. His liabilities are given as $20.- 
916; assets, $9,564. 

Howard Long, of Oxford, Pa., has pu: - 
chased a half interest in the Pennoc\ 
flour mills at Avondale, Pa., and will b: 
come superintendent thereof. The ne 
firm name will be J. L. Pennock & Co. 


The Duncott Store Co., Inc., has been 
granted a Pennsylvania charter, with 
capital of $5,000, to sell groceries, flour, 
etc. The store will be located at Pin 
Hill. The incorporators are Roland $ 
Heisler, Edward Lucas and Frederic 
Morrison. 

John Warren, of Reading, Pa., ha 
purchased an old flour mill at Adams 
town, Pa., which was sold at sheriff’s sal: 
to satisfy a mortgage. The price pai 
was $4,550, subject to the mortgage. Th 
mill was built 200 years ago by Willian 
Adams, founder of Adamstown. 

J. O. Clark, state senator, has intro 
duced a bill providing for the reductio: 
of the registration fee for feedingstuffs 
required by farmers in cattle feeding 
The proposed measure would make th: 
fee $1 instead of $25 for brands oi 
wheat, rye and buckwheat milling. 


A Pennsylvania charter has been grant 
ed to the Peerless Trading Co., of Clear 
field, Pa., with a capital of $50,000, to 
engage in the sale of groceries, flour and 
feed. The incorporators are James Kerr 
and Randall Brubaker, of Clearfield, 
and Clarence E. Whitney, of Boardman, 
Pa. 

The Landes flour mill at Barto, Pa., 
has been purchased by Clayton R. Say- 
lor, who will take possession Feb. 1. 
Mr. Saylor’s son, Ralph Saylor, and 
Norman Bowers, of Trappe, Pa., will 
become associated with him in the mill- 
ing business. The former owner of the 
mill was J. C. Landes. 


The Pennsylvania Threshermen’s and 
Farmers’ Protective Association, at the 
annual meeting in Harrisburg, pledged 
its members to report all cases of men 
who violate the laws of the state by 
operating a threshing outfit without a 
license and without carrying such com- 
pensation insurance as is required by law. 


The first meeting of creditors of F. R. 
Huseman, trading as the French Pastry 
Co., bankrupt, of Pittsburgh, will be held 
at the office of Watson B. Adair, referee 
in bankruptcy, on Feb. 19. The schedules 
filed show liabilities of $11,691, and assets 
of $2,427. On the same day and place 
the creditors of the Harty Baking Co., 
bankrupt, of Pittsburgh, also will meet. 
Schedules show liabilities of $19,423 and 
assets of $2,536. 


Donahoe’s, Inc., has opened a new 
$2,000,000 food emporium in the heart 
of the downtown business district. The 
firm operates a chain of grocery-bakeries 
throughout western Pennsylvania. The 
new structure is the last word in equip- 
ment. The bakery is located on the third 
floor, where three electric ovens are in- 
stalled, as well as mixers, whipping ma- 
chines, etc. P. J. Donahoe is president 
of the corporation. C. C. Larus. 
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St. Louis mills and those located in the 
surrounding territory report a fairly sat- 
isfactory volume of business for 
week, although some complaint is heard 
that the larger buyers are inclined to 
stay out of the market at present, re- 
gardless of price concessions by the mills. 

It is difficult to estimate the stocks now 
on hand or booked by bakers. Some mills 
state that their greatest volume of busi- 
ness at present is with this class of trade, 
adding that the larger bakers in particu- 
lar are buying in fair quantities, while 
other sellers say that they are unable to 
make any satisfactory bookings with the 
bakery trade on account of the fact that 
it is well bought up to the close of the 
present crop year. One of the reports 
this week was that one of the larger 
bakers in this territory is booked up until 
October. Such cases are rare, but go to 
show the wide difference of opinion pre- 
vailing among buyers. 

Practically all mills say that January 
proved a very satisfactory month. Al- 
though some flour was sold at extremely 
low prices, demand was active enough the 
greater part of the time to allow mills 
to obtain a fair price. Although actual 
buying may not be as heavy in February, 
indications are that shipping instructions 
on flour already booked will enable the 
mills to maintain a satisfactory operat- 
ing schedule. 

Some mills in southern Illinois are 
again reporting difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of cars to care for their 
requirements, but relief was obtained in 
a number of cases the latter part of the 
week, particularly by mills located on the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.40@6.75 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $5.90@6.25, 
first clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.20, straight $5@5.40, first 
clear $4.25@4.60; soft winter short patent 
$5.90@6.20, straight $5.15@5.40, first 
clear $4.25@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


A slightly quieter tendency was noted 
this week, although buying was still suf- 
ficiently heavy to prevent any break in 
prices, which remain practically un- 
changed. The buying came from a wide- 
ly scattered territory, considerable feed 
being sold in the Southeast as well as 
locally. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$28@28.50 ton; soft winter bran, $28.50@ 
29; gray shorts, $31.50@$2.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
Jan, 28-Feb. 3 39,000 17 
Previous week «++ 43,000 85 
YOO?! BID Wes \ oe o8'5.4s0tss.d0 29,000 67 
Two years ago 26,800 63 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 
} Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
Jan. FOS Bisiccicscaces 43,200 56 
Previous week ........+.++ 35,800 46 
Ce (eae 39,600 57 
TWO FORRES GOO 26.5 0 vee 36,900 48 


FLOUR ASSOCIATION MEETS 


_ The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis was held at the Missouri Athletic 
Association rooms, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
30. In every respect the meeting was one 
of the most successful ever held, some 
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25 members being in attendance at the 
dinner. 

Edward A. Fischer, president of the 
association for the past two years, spoke 
briefly of the work accomplished during 
1922. He was followed by V. H. Glose- 
meyer, vice president of the organization 
for a like length of time, who mentioned 
the need of enlarging the membership. 

The annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer showed the finances of the asso- 
ciation to be in better condition than for 
some years. As suggested in the remarks 
made by Vice President Glosemeyer and 
outlined in the secretary’s report, the 
officers were instructed to draft a new 
constitution and set of bylaws. 

Some time was given to a discussion of 
the decimal weight bill, which has been 
before Congress several times, and the 
members of the association unanimously 
voted that the organization go on record 
as favoring the immediate passage ot this 
bill. 


V. H. Glosemeyer, who served as vice 
president of the association for two years, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, succeeding Edward A, Fischer. Jo- 
seph H. Albrecht was elected vice presi- 
dent and W. G. Martin, Jr., was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


FLOUR OUTPUT INCREASED 


Flour manufactured in St. Louis dur- 
ing 1922 totaled 1,518,042 bbls, an in- 
crease over the two preceding years, ac- 
cording to Eugene Smith, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. The 1921 pro- 
duction was 1,505,765 bbls, and 1,441,183 
were manufactured in 1920. Capacity of 
the mills included in this report totals 
10,800 bbls per day. 

Eleven mills outside of St. Louis, but 
with headquarters located in this city, 
produced 2,190,161 bbls in 1922, compared 
with 1,981,532 in 1921. Last year’s pro- 
duction, however, was exceeded by the 
1919 output, which was 2,467,353 bbls. 


8ST. LOUIS TRADE SHOWS INCREASE 


According to the annual review of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, local 
manufacturers and wholesalers during 
1922 did a volume of business ranging 
from 5 to 100 per cent greater than for 
the preceding year. Sales in leading 
lines are pl at $1,326,793,000. The 
report says in part: 

“A great impetus in business the last 
six months of the year made up for 
losses that had been shown in some lines 
during the first six months, and, when 
balance sheets were struck, considerable 
gains were had. 

“Conditions in nearly all lines now are 
on a sound basis, with unfluctuating 
prices and stocks that have been bought 
at lower prices than prevailed during the 
era of pgp ne As a result of this, 
and with a constantly increasing demand, 
the year 1923 is looked forward to by 
business leaders as the time when great 
strides forward will be made. 

“During the early part of 1922 fluctu- 
ating prices hampered progress in many 
lines and later this condition was fol- 
lowed by labor difficulties, principally 
the railroad strike. 

“These untoward things were offset by 
the return of prosperity to the agricul- 
tural sections, | gen gy the South, 
which was aided vastly, of course, b 
the rise in prices of cotton. This af- 
fected St. Louis firms in nearly all lines 
directly, for the nucleus of the St. Louis 
trade territory is in the cotton growing 
states. ~ 

“Whereas, the first part of 1922, con- 
ditions had been extremely depressed 
through the South, with resultant poor 
business in St. Louis, the latter half of 
the year saw a revival of business that 
rivaled the peak of war — and 
an influx of orders for all kinds of mer- 





chandise has been received in the St. 
Louis market ever since. 

“This condition is continuing and is 
likely to continue for some time, for the 
needs of consumers which had gone un- 
filled for a considerable length of time in 
most instances, left a demand for mer- 
chandise in all lines that is keeping the 
shelves of retailers comparatively scanti- 
ly stocked. 

“In addition to the great gains that 
firms now operating in St. Louis expect 
to make during 1923, will be the volume 
of business done by new firms locating 
in the city. Thus, it is safe to predict 
that the figures for business in St. Louis 
during 1922 are going to be entirely out- 
stripped by those of the coming year.” 

The volume of business in bakery 
products is listed at $10,000,000, in flour 
and millfeeds at $32,000,000 and in gro- 
ceries at $120,750,000. 


VALUE OF MISSOURI CROPS 


The total crop acreage in Missouri in 
1922 was 14,853,300 acres, compared with 
15,308,300 acres in 1921, a reduction of 
455,000 acres, due mainly to the long 
rainy season last spring preventing an 
extensive seeding of oats, according to a 
summary of 1922 crop conditions y E. 
A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the Fed- 
eral State Crop Reporting Service. The 
summary continues: 

“The total value for farm and garden 
crops for 1922 was $281,098,120, compared 
with $200,134,981 in 1921, or 40 per cent 
more. 

“Winter wheat averages 12.5 bus an 
acre, which is 1.2 per cent under the 10- 
year average. Oats were grown on the 
smallest acreage since 1909, and the aver- 
age, 16 bus an acre, the lowest since 1911, 
is 11.3 per cent under the 10-year aver- 
age. Tame hay was the greatest in acre- 
age for several years and the average 
yield an acre of 1.10 tons is the same as 
the 10-year average. 

“The acreage planted to cotton was 
more than ever before in the history of 
the state, being the fifth crop in area and 
the fourth in value. 

“The yield of the three principal ce- 
real crops, corn, wheat and oats, was 
260,302,000 bus in 1921, with a farm 
value of $120,549,000, while these same 
crops for 1922 yielded only 231,965,000 
bus, but the farm value was $167,810,000, 
or 39 per cent above that for 1921. Corn 
prices were 70 per cent above last De- 
cember, wheat 10 per cent and oats 50 
per cent higher. Still, with these ad- 
vances, as well as the increase in value 
of live stock, the farmer’s purchasing 
value of his crop is but 65 per cent of 
what it was in 1913.” 


NOTES 


Walter C. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
recently called at the company’s St. Louis 
office. 


A. L, Jacobson, sales manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
spent the last of the week in St. Louis on 
business. 


George Huck, manager of the Home 
bakery, Crystal City, Mo., is in a hospital 
in St. Louis seriously ill with sleeping 
sickness. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. 

The St. Louis office of the Fleischmann 
Co. entertained the members of its or- 
ganization in this city at a dinner Wed- 
nesday night, Jan. 31. 

Samuel G. Ritchie, traffic manager of 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is on a business trip to Cen- 
tral and South America. 

The annual meeting of the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of IIli- 
nois, with headquarters at Alton, will be 
held at that place Feb* 14. 

Bert D. Ingels, who represents the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
in the East, has opened an office in the 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia. 

The master bakers of St. Louis and 
allied tradesmen were entertained at a 
ag | Saturday night, Feb. 3, by the Mas- 
ter Baker Ladies? Singing Society. 

C. A. Wiziarde, who has been a licensed 

ain inspector at Kansas City, is now 
stationed at Sikeston, Mo., for the Mis- 
souri grain inspection department. 
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E. C. Haase, Chicago, Illinois and In- 
diana representative for the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, called at 
the company’s office in this city, Feb. 3. 

A special election will be held Feb. 8 
by the members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis to determine whether 
or not they will be allowed to smoke upon 
the trading floor. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, will attend the meeting at De 
catur, Ill, next week of the Illinois! 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association. 

The monthly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis indicates gen- 
erally satisfactory business conditions, 
with a gradual improvement in lines that 
heretofore were complaining of dullness. 

The total value of transactions on the 
St. Louis Stock Exchange during 1922 
was $10,416,870, a substantial increase 
over the total for the preceding year, 
which was $6,810,486, but under the total 
for 1920 of $14,979,175. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.15@5.35, standard 
patent $5@5.20, medium $4.85@4.95, 
straight $4.75@4.85, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 


The Federal Farm Loan Bank, now 
located at Broadway and Pine streets, has 
purchased a site opposite the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building. The bank will re- 
model the present structure for the pres- 
ent, but the intention is later to build a 
modern bank building on the site. 


According to the monthly statement 
of August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
13,163 bbls flour were inspected in this 
city during January. Stocks on hand 
Feb. 1 totaled 77,900 bbls, compared with 
+ a month ago and 68,850 on Feb. 1, 
1922, 


Thomas Y. Wickham, head of’ the 
Beach-Wickham Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
recently found unconscious when seated 
at the steering wheel of his automobile in 
his garage. At the hospital, where he 
was revived, it was said he was suffering 
from carbon monoxide poisoning, due to 
fumes from his automobile. 


Albert Mausshardt, owner of a large 
bakery in St. Louis and well known to the 
trade in this territory, was found dead, 
Jan. 31, in his shop. It was first thought 
he was electrocuted while cleaning an ice 
box, but the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
indicated that his death was caused by 
a Funeral services were held 


A delegation of St. Louisians, headed 
by James E. Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, and repre- 
sentatives of New Orleans, Mobile, Bir- 
mingham, Memphis and Cairo, will ap- 
pear before Secretary of War Weeks 
next week and ask for an appropriation 
of $3,100,000 for the federal barge line. 
The Secretary of War has already indi- 
cated that an appropriation of $1,000,000 
will be asked, but it is not felt that this 
will be sufficient. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN AUSTRIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—American flour 
will again dominate the Austrian mar- 
ket, as it did last year, according to 
cabled advices to the Department of 
Commerce. Each month Austria requires 
from 450,000 to 60,000 tons of bread 
grains and flour, the preferred varieties 
of grain being hard winter, Manitoba 
and La Plate (Barusso and Rosafe) 
wheat; western No. 1 and No. 2 rye. 
The most popular grades of flour are 
Hungarian, Jugo-Slavian and American 
patents, then come the straight grades, 
first clears and fancy clears from Amer- 
ican sources. 

American flour is considered about 10 
to 15 per cent inferior to the Hungarian 
brands, since bleached flour is not in 
favor in Austria. The government 
keeps on hand a stock of 60,000 to 100,- 
000 tons of flour, and this practice is 
an important factor in the regulation of 
bread prices. 

Although the present trade in flour is 
free, and the abs gerne no longer fixes 
the price of bread, there exists an un- 
derstanding between the government. and 
the associations of bakers, says Consul 
C. H. Foster at Vienna. 

JoHN MARRINAN. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
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From a flour importer’s point of view, 
matters appear to have reached an im- 
passe for the time being, as it seems im- 
possible to do any business with the 
mills, even if they are prepared to 
trade for cost price. Although Cana- 
dian millers generally have not reduced 
their prices, there is no real chance of 
fresh business unless they are prepared 
to do so, and meet the trade to some ex- 
tent. ‘There have been instances, iso- 
lated ones it is true, where this has been 
done, and business has resulted, but the 
majority of the importers are selling the 
stock they hold at a loss or at best cost 
price, to save storage expenses, and if 
they cannot buy to sell at a profit they 
have decided to look on, which cannot 
be good for the future of the imported 
flour trade. 

It must be realized and appreciated 
by Canadian and American millers, who 
depend upon a certain amount of trade 
with the United Kingdom, that the pres- 
ent competition by the English millers 
is particularly keen. They are doing 
their level best to prevent the importa- 


tion of flour, blaming the imported arti- 
cle for all the troubles they get now 
and anticipate in the future, but any 


unbiased judge would put the blame on 
themselves, for the truth is they are 
really suffering from overproduction. 

This keen competition among them- 
selves is the cause of constant cutting of 
prices, and in order to get the big busi- 
ness they are not so much inclined to 
consider actual cost as keeping the mills 
going. This is, of course, unsatisfac- 
tory in any trade from whatever point 
of view the matter is studied, but it is 
unfortunately the usual result of over- 
production. 

As mentioned above, there are import- 
ers who are prepared to take a smart 
loss upon their recent purchases. Some 
of them, owing to the very slack de- 
mand, seem to be acquiring an attitude 
of the utmost indifference as to whether 
their sales are replaced by forward pur- 
chases or not. This is to be deplored, 
as it must of necessity be against the 
best interests of the future of the trade. 
When this is pointed out to them they 
simply shrug their shoulders and say, 
“Certainly we cannot buy, but we have 
the flour arriving and are determined 
to sell.” 

Furthermore, when the light stocks are 
pointed out to them, which on the face 
of things should make the flour worth 
holding, they reply that landed flour 
means an unknown loss owing to the 
high charges, so that it is better to cut 
it out and know the loss at once. 

Conditions are in every way unsatis- 
factory, and even the remote possibility 
of fighting on the continent, which would 
in the past have created a regular boom 
in bp for wheat, has left every one 
cold and the demand for both wheat and 
flour is negligible. The reason is that 
no one can form an opinion as to what 
is to happen in the near future. 

There is Kg meg f no lack of wheat 
still to come from America and Canada, 
and Australia now looks to have a 
much larger Sage | to export than was 
anticipated. The only market which has 


shown any strength has been the Ar- 





gentine, whose options show an advance 
on the week, but it is understood that 
offerings were much more free on Jan. 
17 than for some time past. All the in- 
formation to hand is that the English 
millers are well bought up, so that un- 
less there is some increased continental 
demand prices have every appearance 
of sagging away through simple lack of 
buying power, irrespective of the mar- 
ket situation. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals, in- sacks of 280 Ibs 
each: United States (Atlantic), 8,987; 
Canada, 3,218; Pacific Coast, 1,250; Aus- 
tralia, 6,761; Continent, 50; Argentine, 
1,079. 

FLOUR PRICES 


The flour trade has been dull and dis- 
appointing. Cable offers are reported 
no lower on the week; in fact, in some 
cases they are higher. This firmness has 
been a check to forward business, as 
not only have buyers refused to pay 
any advance, but they do not show any 
interest in flours at the old prices, hop- 
ing to buy lower still. Some have been 
able to do so, even for quite small lots. 

Manitoba medium _ export patents, 
which are offered by the mill at 37s, 
c.if., are being quite freely offered, ex- 
store, at a price equal to 36s, c.i.f., in- 
cluding seller’s commission; in fact, it is 
reported that even 3d less has been tak- 
en, which would represent 34s 9d, net, 
c.i.f., to the miller, as a maximum. Bet- 
ter toy flours from Canada are of- 
fered at 38s, net, c.if., and there are 
millers asking as high as 39s 6d for 
the same quality, but no business is pos- 
sible, as there are sellers offering freely 
at 37s 6d, c.i.f., including commission. 

Kansas export patents are offered at 
37s 9d, and one seller stated that he 
could not get any one to bid him 36s 6d. 
Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered by the mill at 38s, c.i.f., includ- 
ing seller’s commission, but apparently 
have met with no response. Business 
in Minneapolis low grades would be pos- 
sible around js, c.i.f., but it is under- 
stood that the mills want 27s. 

Business in Australian flour is report- 
ed to have been done by resellers at 37s, 
c.i.f., for a parcel now on passage, but 
the ey of holders are asking 37s 
6d per 280 lbs. 

e official price for London milled 
flour is unchanged on the week at 41s 
6d, delivered to the baker. There were 
strong rumors that the price would be 
reduced to get more in line with the price 
being accepted by the millers from the 
baking trade, but it was decided to con- 
tinue to sell at about Is 6d less than 
the official figure. The price of 41s 6d, 
delivered, is equal to about 37s 6d, c.i.f. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There is little change in wheat prices 
on the week, but less money would un- 
doubtedly have to be taken to make 
sales. Buyers seem to have lost interest 
in wheat for the moment. Prices: No. 1 
northern Manitoba, on passage and for 
January-February, 48s; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, afloat (Gulf), 48s; Australian, afloat, 
52s; Rosafe, 621 lbs, January-Febru- 
ary, 46s 6d; choice white Karachi, Janu- 
ary, 50s. . 

MILL OFFALS 


The trade for mill offals has been de- 
cidedly better during the past week, and 
quite an advance has been registered, 
particularly for bran, which has moved 
up to £7 10s per ton, ex-mill. Middlings 
are also better, at £7 10s, ex-mill, with 
a distinctly better demand. The Argen- 
tine continues to offer offal fairly freely, 
and some business has been reported on 
Plate pollards at £6, c.if., both afloat 
and for January-February shipment. 


Fancy Plate middlings are on offer at 
£8 per ton, c.i.f., for January shipment. 


OATMEAL 

The trade is generally slack, and al- 
though Scotch prices are lower, no im- 
provement in volume of business is re- 
ported; in fact, on all hands sellers com- 
plain of dull trading conditions. Mid- 
lothian is still offered at 52s 6d, ex-store, 
but Aberdeen is 45s 3d, ex-store. Lon- 
don made can be bought at 43s, ex-mill. 
American millers hold prices firmly at 
40s, cif; in fact, it is reported that 
offers for quite good lines have been 
submitted at a shade under these figures, 
which the mills refuse to entertain. 
Rolled oats are held by American mill- 
ers at 41s, c.i.f., but no business is re- 
ported. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

American and Canadian imports into 
London between Dec. 28, 1922, and Jan. 
12, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From St. John per ss. Bosworth— 


Warrter cccccce 2,500 Glenwood ..... 6,000 
Keetoba ....... 2,500 Medora ........ 1,000 
Patent ....cecs 1,250 Exhibition ..... 600 
Manitoba ...... 1,000 Three Stars.... 450 
Golden Crust .. 600 National ....... 500 
Daily Bread ... 3,000 Famous ....... 5,000 
Signal ..ccccce 2,000 


From New York per ss. Maine— 
White Swallow. 600 Royal Pansy ... 1,000 
00 


Cutter’s Best .. 2,900 Arethusa ...... 4 
BtaP ccccccccccs 1,0  cnscccesece 2,000 
National Pride... 900 First Pref. .... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Northwestern 
Miller— 
Amazon .....++ 2,260 Crown Princess. 300 
BOER ccccccccas 2,000 Gold Medal .... 1,700 
Carnation ..... 1,000 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vennonia— 
Maseet occcccee 2,000 Marquis ....... 1,400 
White Dove .... 750 Canadian Maid. 1,000 
Golden Ray .... 600 Woodland ..... 1,000 


Front Line .... 250 Colossal ....... 2,000 
BasaER ccccveces GOO BOSS ccccccvess 1,000 


From New York per ss. Dakarian— 


Gold Medal ....10,499 Quaker Patent.. 500 
White Dove.... 1,000 


From New York per ss. Meropi— 


Battle .cccccec 1,200 Warrior ....... 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. Naperian— 

Quaker City ... 1,000 Royal Seal ..... 1,500 
From New York per ss. Verbania— 

FEUFOM ccccccccccccccccnsccececececcoce 500 
From New York per ss. Maine— 

White Swallow. 500 Star .......+5.. 1,000 

Royal Pansy .. 1,000 National Pride.. 900 

Cutter’s Best... 2,900 “TT” .....cceeee 2,000 


From Baltimore per ss, Sagaporack— 
Sacks, various.. 3,500 Bags, no marks 12,000 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vellavia— 


Strenuous ...... 500 Wilsuitu ....... 50 
Prairie Blossom 1,415 Grand Empire.. 388 
Canada Best ..1,544 Woodland ..... 376 
Silver Lining .. 29 White Dove.... 609 
Stupendous .... 1,369 Superb ........ 225 
Front Line .... 6500 Topmast ...... 1,730 
Brilliant ....... 250 Cupwinner..... 2,500 
Pride of Canada 15 Colonial ....... 600 
May Blossom .. 700 Gretna ........ 600 
Medallion ..... 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss, Virgilia— 
URBOVE cccccccscccccccccccscccccseces 500 
NOTES 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, flour importers, Amsterdam, 
spent a few days in London this week. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Glasgow, made a brief trip to 
London this week. He has recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Canada 
and the United States and had much to 
tell of his interesting and enjoyable 
experiences while in those countries. 





LIVERPOOL 


On the whole the wheat market is 
much firmer, and offers have been dear- 
er, although the demand is still ve 
poor. On Jan. 17 the market open 
quite firm, owing to the news of limited 
offers from the Argentine. North 


American markets are about %@2'%c 
higher on the week, and the Argentine 
about 1014d@Is per qr dearer. 


pool gr 


Liver- 
ed wheat futures have ruled 


fairly steady, with a slight increase, and 
on receipt of firmer cables from Chicago 
have advanced still further, being quoted 
at 9s 104%,0 for March and 9s 8d for 
May delivery. 

According to reports, shipments of 
flour are very small in comparison with 
the large quantities of wheat, and im- 
porters are still finding it very hard to 
work foreign flour. Spot offers are 
about 6d@I1s lower all round, but this 
decline is useless with home milled be- 
ing offered at 3s@3s 6d per 280 lbs 
lower. Manitoba export patents remain 
unchanged at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for January 
seaboard, and on spot are offered at 
about 39s 6d. There is no inquiry for 
Kansas patents for shipment, and a 
parcel on spot is offered at 42s, ex-quay, 
but sellers are finding it hard to work 
as buyers are all well stocked. Aus- 
tralians are quoted at 38s, c.i.f., for Jan- 
uary shipment, without any interest be- 
ing shown whatever, while hard wheat 
Pacific flours on spot are offered at 
37@38s, ex-quay. 

Trade in home milled flour continues 
very dull, and it is reported that in the 
northern districts competition is so keen 
that millers are undercutting one an- 
other by about 2@3s per 280 lbs. The 
official prices are about as follows: pat- 
ents 41s, straight-run 40s, and bakers 
38s. 

American second clears are in better 
demand, and some business has been 
put through at 28s, c.i.f., for early Feb- 
ruary seaboard, but the majority of 
buyers are holding off as they consider 
this is too dear. A parcel of River 
Plate flour has been sold on spot at £10 
17s 6d, but that on passage is held firm 
by sellers at £10 10s, c.i.f. 

Quite a fair business has been passing 
in feedingstuffs. American linseed cakes 
have been bought at £10 12s 6d for May 
to August, but mills have now advanced 
their price to £11 for Liverpool and 
£11 6s 3d for Irish ports. Sellers do not 
seem to be able to offer the nearer posi- 
tions, but this does not affect business 
as buyers do not appear to be inter- 
ested. Mill offals are now quoted per 
112 lbs in accordance with the new corn 
sale act which came into force on Jan. 
1. Bran is quiet and guoted at 3d per 
112 lbs dearer, while thirds, with quite 
a fair inquiry, also show a similar in- 
crease, being quoted at 7s 9d and 8s 6d, 
respectively. 


SCOTLAND 


What the effect of the new situation 
on the continent will be is by no means 
clear at the moment. That France’s 
action in invading the Ruhr district of 
Germany will be a disturbing factor on 
prices no one seems to doubt, but wheth- 
er it will be a bearish or a bullish influ- 
ence is a matter on which Scottish im- 
porters are of two minds. If the con- 
tinent, by any chance, is prevented from 
buying American or Canadian grain or 
flour, it is expected that cargoes head- 
ing for the continent. may be diverted 
here and thrown on the British markets. 
There is also the probability of the cur- 
rency exchange of the continent going 
from bad to worse. All things consid- 
ered, many people appear to regard the 
Franco-German business as an element 
more bearish than bullish on the mar- 
kets here. e 

The most notable feature of the Scot- 
tish market at the moment is the action 
of one of the biggest Liverpool millers 
in shipping flour in bulk to Glasgow to 
compete with the local mills, and also 
with imported flour. This is really the 
first serious competition from the Liv- 
erpool mills which has been experienced 
in Scotland since the period of control 
ended, There have been trading trans- 
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actions with Liverpool mills more or less 
regularly, but these have been orders 
from Glasgow bakers for special lots 
of flour mainly to be used in the making 
of biscuits. 

Up till now freights have kept the 
‘Liverpool millers from selling on the 
Glasgow market on a large scale, but 
cheap wheat, cou led with reduced 
freights, has provi ed an opening for 
the mill in question, whose aim, appar- 
ently, is to expand its milling output 
with the object of increasing the volume 
of offals, which are today commanding 
remunerative rates. The price of this 
Liverpool flour is 35s 3d per 280 lbs, ex- 
Liverpool, or 37s, Glasgow. This devel- 
opment has tended to break prices gen- 
erally on the Scottish flour market. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Current prices for flour, c.i.f., follow: 
hor milled top grades, Manitobas and 
winters, 36s 6 r sack, and 35s for 
the ordinary grades. These prices have 
to be contrasted with the Liverpool of- 
fer of 34s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for the 
ordinary grades. Imported Manitobas, 
top grade, are offered at 37s on spot 
and 36s 6d@36s for shipment, while 
other grades are at 35s@35s 6d. Kan- 
sas flours, which have been out of line 
all season, are still in that position. 
They are offered at 39s for top patents 
and 35s 6d for clears. The latter are 
not much in demand, as shipping facili- 
ties are very bad. American top winters 
are at 41s 6d, Canadian winters at 36s 
6d 37s 6d, Pacific at 35s@35s 6d, and 
Australian at 36s 6d@37s. 


IMPROVED CURRENCY EXCHANGE 


Improvement in the rate of exchange 
with Canada is a notable fact. Mont- 
real exchange is at $4.7114, which is an 
advance of four or five points on the 
week, The experience here is that the 
sellers of Canadian wheat have been 
quicker in passing on the benefit of the 
improved exchange than have the sellers 
of Canadian flour, and this has enabled 
millers to get into relatively cheaper 
wheat. 

ARRIVALS 


Arrivals are not heavy, but supplies 
are fairly good all round. Manitoba 
wheat has been selling in Glasgow at Is 
per qr less than is being commanded in 
London. Generally the position as be- 
tween Glasgow and London in respect 
of wheat has been the reverse of this, 
but some pgople here had wheat arrivin 
in quantity and apparently were har 
pressed and had to sell. This has al- 
lowed the home miller to enter the mar- 
ket as a serious competitor for his full 
portion of business, a condition of af- 
fairs which has not obtained for some 
time. This, as stated, is due to the fact 
that he has got wheat at below the par- 
ity of the flour that is arriving. America 
—— is reckoned by the flour im- 
porters here as being 2@3s per sack out 
of line. The view held locally is that 
this disadvantage has probably developed 
from the reaction on the American ex- 
port business of the tariff policy in 
force. Argentina is a free seller at very 
moderate prices. Australia is considered 
rather out of the ey - She is main- 
taining firm prices, as her crop is not 
regarded as being likely to turn out a 
big one. 


NEW STANDARD WEIGHTS 


_ It is evident from an official notice 
issued by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland that farmers are finding it dif- 
ficult to familiarize themselves with the 
new standard of weights introduced by 
the corn sales act, which came into force 
at the beginning of the year. This meas- 
ure, of course, does not affect flour, 
which is still sold on the old basis of 
280-lb sacks, but it affects the local grain 
markets in oats. A trade view of the 
new act is that if there were any seri- 
ous intention of adopting a standard 
measure which might have been suitable 
for universal observance it would have 
been advisable to apply the cental as the 
basis of the ondeshined weight. 


GLASGOW HARBOR RATES 


An important concession has at last 
secured in the master porterage 
rates at Glasgow harbor. or some 
ears the flour and grain trades have 
n inclined to challenge the right of 
the shipowners to control the rates to be 











charged for the handling of cargoes 
reaching Glasgow harbor. The matter 
was solely in the hands of the shipown- 
ers, and during the war, when all ship- 
ping profits were large, the shipowners 
imposed rates that were regarded by the 
flour and grain trades as flagrant profit- 
eering. Since the end of the war the 
question has been ventilated much in let- 
ters to the press here. 

It is now announced that the owners 
of the liners engaged in the Clyde trade 
have agreed to the appointment of a 
standing committee to fix the master por- 
terage charges at the Glasgow harbor. 
The oo is that this standing com- 
mittee should consist of certain repre- 
sentatives of the owners of liners, like- 
wise of the owners of tramp steamers, 
and of the flour and the grain trades, 
with a final reference to the Clyde trus- 
tees as the public authority which has 
charge of the development of the port 
of Glasgow. The owners of the tramp 
vessels have still definitely to approve 
of the scheme, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that a long standing grievance 
is now well on the way to being re- 
dressed. 

This refotm is hailed with satisfaction 
by the flour trade. It will place the 
Clyde on the same satisfactory footing 
as Liverpool, where for many years the 
levying of rates for the handling of the 
cargoes of the port has been subject to 
the consent of the Mersey docks and 
harbor board. The successful issue 
which is about to crown the efforts of 
the trade in Glasgow in this important 
matter will be largely due to the enter- 
prise of J. M’D. Black, of Cochrane & 
Black, flour importers, Glasgow, to 
whom his fellow traders readily give the 
credit. 





IRELAND 


Trading in flour for shipment has been 
very quiet, but there has been more do- 
ing on spot, especially in soft winters, 
no doubt due, as far as Belfast is con- 
cerned, to the continued strike of the 
operatives of the three big flour mills, 
which principally make this class of 
flour. The workers have rejected the 
mill owners’ offer of a slight cut in 
wages, despite the fact that they are 
getting nearly two and a half times as 
much as before the war. The mills in 
Londonderry and the north are not af- 
fected, as wages there were not quite so 
high and they are on full time. With 
regard to Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land, while the masters and men have 
not come to terms yet, they have agreed 
to a truce, pending further negotiations, 
and mills will not shut down in the 
meantime. The unrest, however, has all 
had the effect, both north and south, of 
causing wholesalers and consumers to 
take delivery of flour for fear a general 
strike is declared, with the result that 
soft American winters, which have been 
in store for some time, have found a 
market, and this has been the principal 
business done during the week ending 
Jan. 17. 

Well-known marks of soft winters 
were sold ex-store on a basis of 39s, net, 
cif. Belfast, and 40s, Dublin, while 
slightly better qualities brought 1s more. 
Mill quotations for this class of flour 
are irregular at around 42s, net, c.i.f,, 
Belfast, and 43s, Dublin. Strong flours, 
taking them all round, are unchanged, 
fluctuations being due to the attitude of 
the miller, as to whether he is keen for 
business, and not to any change in the 
position of the market. 

Offers for shipment of Manitoba ex- 
port patents have been as low as 36s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for February seaboard, 
without attracting buyers. Similar flour 
has been offered ex-store on a basis of 
37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but as far as 
Dublin is concerned importers are not 
willing to accept these figures and would 
want fully Is more. Good export pat- 
ents, under well-known brands, are quot- 
ed as low as 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
38s, Dublin, for February seaboard 
clearance, and some business was done at 
these figures. Short patents, under well- 
known marks, have been offered for ship- 
ment at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, 
Dublin. These flours are bringing 42s, 
ex-store Belfast or Dublin, and sales 
have been fairly good on the whole, 
though stocks are small. 

Australian flours are pressed for sale 
by shippers, but are in better demand at 
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about 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Some attempts have been made to 
buy fair-sized parcels at 6d less, but so 
far the price has not been accepted. 

Canadian soft flours (Pacific Coast 
type) have been quoted at 38s 6d, net, 
ci.f., either port, but no business has 
resulted. 

OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal is not very 
brisk. Stocks continue on the small side, 
especially in Belfast and the north, but 
the quantities on offer are quite equal 
to requirements. In Dublin there is more 
offering, but prices for flake are being 
somewhat cut. 

For. shipment, the best brands of 
rolled oats can be bought at 43s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, per 280 lbs, and about 44s, 
Dublin, for February shipment from the 
mills, but for nearer positions Is per sack 
more is wanted. There are outside 
brands that can be bought slightly under 
these figures, but they do not command 
as ready a sale in the north as they do 
in the south. Home made flake is in bet- 
ter demand, choice brands fetching as 
high as 45@46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. 
ee basis). There has been more 

one in medium oatmeal. on spot at 
about 40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. Some 
attempts have been made to buy good 
brands of medium cut oatmeal for ship- 
ment, but the prices asked by millers 
have been almost equal to the price of 
rolled, so that business at present is im- 
possible. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in good demand, for, 
owing to the strike, consumers are en- 
tirely dependent on stocks in merchants’ 
hands and importations from England. 
Best broad bran from English mills is 
commanding £11 per ton, and common 
red bran is now £10 per ton. Fine white 
sharps are £11 10s, and are very scarce. 

Feedingstuffs have been in good de- 
mand all over Ireland, business in the 
south being quite brisk. Linseed cakes 
have been worked for shipment in the 
neighborhood of £12@£12 10s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and at the same price, plus the 
difference in freight, to Dublin. Can- 
ada seems to be doing the biggest busi- 
ness in this end at present, as American 
shippers do not offer freely and have 
let business in some instances slip. 
Stocks on spot are equal to require- 
ments, but the demand is gradually im- 
proving, and if it continues there will be 
ample room for larger imports of both 
American and Canadian, with the north 
of Ireland almost to themselves, as there 
is no linseed cake made at all in the 
north, and not a great deal in Dublin, 
while English cake is not salable owing 
to it being higher in price than foreign 
makes. Cotton cakes are almost a brisk 
trade, the decorticated class command- 
ing a ready sale. Home made is fetch- 
ing as high as £13 10s per ton, delivered, 
Belfast, and £14, Dublin. 





HOLLAND 


The expectation that the new year 
would show some change in the attitude 
of buyers and that some demand would 
follow after the close of the old year, 
has not eome true so far. The falling 
away of business towards the end of 
the year is becoming a more or less 
regular feature, but this is followed as 
a rule, if not immediately, at least a lit- 
tle later, by a better interest on the 
part of buyers. 

So far, however, all signs of a better 
attitude are missing, and no variation in 
the position of the wheat market seems 
to influence dealers in American flour. 
The recent rise, followed by a small dro 
in prices, has left the trade unmoved. 
The only and plausible reason for this 
disinterestedness is to be found in the 
abnormally large imports of American 
and Canadian flour during the last few 
months. Shipments accumulated at sea- 
board during October came along at the 
same time as the November shipments, 
and as the buying had been heavy, it can 
be understood that the imports were 
considerably in excess of requirements. 

Some of these imports have passed 
into the interior, and form no stock on 
hand at such primary ports as Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, but it appears that 
inland dealers cannot work off these de- 
liveries as they expected to do, with the 
result that the Tomand from interior 
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points is very small, even to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Although these recent imports were 
bought below the present market price, 
and should be disposed of without much 
difficulty, inland mills stand in the way 
of quick sales, having bought their 
wheat at the same time, when prices 
were lower, and are, therefore, in a po- 
sition to compete successfully with the 
imported article. This means_ that 
neither the one nor the. other is able to 
profit from the better wheat position of 
the foreign markets. Moreover, the de- 
mand from central Europe, particularly 
Czecho-Slovakia, is at this moment very 
small, which therefore causes the inland 
mills of Holland to concentrate their 
efforts on the home trade, as they must 
keep running. 

Just at present the outlook for Ameri- 
can flour is not very bright, although it 
may improve any moment, should central 
Europe show interest in entertaining 
fresh business; if not, recent arrivals 
will have to be worked off, to a large 
extent, before importers can entertain 
new business, and when arriving at this 
point the position will be affected by the 
home mills, as to whether they will ac- 
cept the best price possible or find it a 
more paying proposition to reduce their 
output somewhat and become less press- 


ing. 

The present quotation for home milled 
flour is 161% florins, equal to $6.60 per 
100 kilos, ex-mill, while American offers, 
although in some cases on a parity, fail 
to attract buyers for the reasons already 
explained. 





VIENNA 


Business in flour continues active, 
principally because the retail trade has 
commenced buying. The Hungarian gov- 
ernment has allowed the export of 30,000 
tons of Hungarian wheat flour. 

Prices ruling are as follows, per 100 
kilos, the rate of exchange being 70,000 
Australian crowns to the dollar: home 
milled wheat flour, granular, $10; home 
milled wheat flour, $9.57; Hungarian 
granular coarse, $9.42; Hungarian gran- 
ular fine, $9.15; home milled cooking 
flour, $7.75; bread flour, $7.15; rye 
flour, $7.75. 

GERMAN IMPORTS 

Germany proper imported, during the 
first 10 months of 1922, 6,900 tons of 
flour from the United States and only 
30 tons from Canada. The figures for 
November and December will be given 
later. 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


This market is in a very weak position 
due to the large quantities of flour ex- 
pected shortly from America. 

During the recent critical condition of 
affairs politically in the Near East, 
many importers of this city placed some 
large orders with different sources to 
meet the situation, while some New 
York exporters, anticipating large prof- 
its, shipped fair quantities of flour on 
consignment, so that the market today 
expects some 150,000 140-lb bags of flour 
from America alone, in addition to a 
local stock of about 50,000 bags. 

In the meantime, there are regular ar- 
rivals of flour from all neighboring 
sources, namely, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Marseilles, Alexandria, and a little wheat 
from Anatolia. 

The arrivals during this period were 
as follows: 17,190 140-lb bags wheat 
flour from Bulgaria, 16,136 140-lb bags 
wheat flour from Marseilles, 10,700 140- 
Ib bags American flour from Pirsus and 
Marseilles, 13,890 140-lb bags Australian 
flour from Alexandria, and 3,290 100-kilo 
bags soft wheat flour from Roumania. 

The flour arriving from Pirzus had 
been imported from America, but being 
surplus to local requirements and too 
dear for the Greek market, on account 
of the depreciation of Greek currency, 
was consigned here. 

Prices for spot flour, per bag of 140 
Ibs, are as follows, including an 11 per 
cent ad valorem custom duty, the rate of 
exchange being 58c to the Turkish 
pound: hard wheat patents, $5.50; soft 
wheat patents, $5.07; hard wheat first 
clear, $4.87; durum wheat first clear, 


$4.52; hard wheat second clear, $4.20; 
Bulgarian straights, $4.98; Roumanian 
softs, $4.93; French softs, $4.93; Aus- 
tralian best, $5.48. 
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THE VANCOUVER ROUTE 


Public attention to the possibilities of 
the new route for Canadian grain in 
transit from the prairies of the western 
provinces through Vancouver and the 
Panama Canal grows. Canadian newspa- 
pers and public men are discussing this 
matter with increasing earnestness, and 
belief in its feasibility as an alternative 
to the long overland haul from western 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is becoming 
quite general. 

In this respect the extortionate rates 
charged by Canadian vessels on the Great 
Lakes for carrying grain eastward from 
Fort William to Georgian Bay ports in 
the fall of 1922 may prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise, since they forced 
the cost of transportation to the Atlantic 
seaboard to a point which left a consid- 
erable advantage in rates via the Van- 
couver route and greatly increased the 
movement of grain in that direction. At 
the height of the season, Calgary and 
Edmonton points were able to deliver 
grain to Liverpool via Vancouver at a 
saving of ten cents per bushel. 

This new development in the Canadian 
trade is worth a little study. It contains 
possibilities that may have far-reaching 
effects for Canada. It is undoubtedly 
the case that the more westerly parts of 
the Canadian prairies are handicapped in 
the production of grain by the fact that 
the land haul to Atlantic ports is pro- 
hibitively long and expensive. The Al- 
berta farmer has to take an average of 
six cents per bushel less for his wheat 
than the farmer of Manitoba, and he has 
the further handicap of having a shorter 
lake-and-rail shipping season. For him, 
navigation closes somewhere in the last 
half of November, according to the state 
of rail transportation at the time. Flour 
mills of those provinces suffer from the 
same conditions. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the failure of these great grain 
sections to develop a considerable mill- 
ing industry. 

With an alternative route via Vancou- 
ver available at proportionate rates for 
the westward rail haul, these difficulties 
would diminish and perhaps disappear. 
The rail haul from central Alberta to 
Vancouver is a matter of about six hun- 
dred and fifty miles, as against twenty- 
three hundred miles from the same points 
to Montreal. The rate of freight on 
wheat from central Alberta to Vancouver 
is fifteen cents per bushel, as against 
thirty-five and a half cents by lake-and- 
rail to Montreal. Ocean rates from Van- 
couver to Liverpool are of course con- 
siderably greater than from Montreal to 
the same port, a recent comparison show- 
ing twenty-two cents per bushel. from 
Vancouver, as against twelve cents from 
Montreal, but at that the saving via 
Vancouver is a matter of ten cents per 
bushel, enough to make a difference of 
millions of dollars per year in the amount 
of money paid to Alberta farmers for 
their crops. 

The dominion and provincial govern- 
ments are now alive to the importance of 
this new outlet for western grain, and ar- 
rangements are being made to increase 
the facilities for handling grain at Van- 


couver. Doubtless, the federal govern- 
ment will do its part by adding to the 
elevator and harbor facilities of Vancou- 


ver and by taking any possible action 
toward bringing the westbound rail rates 
into line with eastbound rates. In fact, 


these things are already in process of ac- 


complishment. The grain trade is also 
preparing for any eventualities of the 
kind, and will quickly provide the neces- 
sary trading arrangements. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The flour market shows no change. 
There has been little variation lately in 
the amount of business done from week 
to week. Buyers seem to be well sup- 
plied, and any trade passing is mostly in 
mixed cars with feed. The price list is 
unchanged since mid-November. Quota- 
tions on Feb. 3: top patents, jute, $7.10 
bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, in 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is in poor demand, 
owing to high prices in comparison with 
springs in point of value. Although few 
mills are now grinding winter wheat, 
there seems to be sufficient flour to meet 
the requirements of the market. Mills 
are asking $5.20 bbl, delivered, Montreal, 
for 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags. 

Export business is at a standstill. No 
definite reports of sales actually made 
are obtainable. Some inquiries have been 
received and exporters have made offers, 
but no business has resulted. Evidently 
over-sea buyers are not anxious for flour. 
A fair quotation for spring wheat flour 
for shipment to United Kingdom markets 
would be 35s per 280 lbs, jute bags, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, while soft 
winters are worth 35s 6d, in cotton bags, 
same basis. Brokers are paying $5 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for the latter for export. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand and is be- 
coming hard to obtain, owing to curtailed 
operation of mills. Prices are firm, and 
show an increase of $1 ton since a week 
ago. Bran is now selling at $26 ton and 
shorts at $28, bags included, net cash, 
in mixed cars with flour, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is not plentiful. 
Mills have not been heavy purchasers, as 
there is little sale for the flour, but a 
good export demand has enabled pro- 
ducers to dispose of their grain at fair 
prices. No. 2 red or white is selling at 
$1.15 bu, f.o.b., shipping points. Spring 
wheat is about Ic lower than a week ago. 
No. 1 northern is quoted at. $1.2414 bu, 
car lots, track, Bay ports, and $1.1014, 
f.o.b., Fort William, all rail. 


CEREALS 


A fair domestic trade is passing in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Rolled oats are 
selling at $3.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, mixed 
car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Export 
trade is at a low ebb; no sales are re- 
ported. Rolled oats are worth 42s per 
280 lbs and oatmeal 39s 6d, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, seaboard loading. A good de- 
mand for reground oat hulls has sprung 
up during the past few days, and these 
are piling rapidly at $16@16.50 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Dealers report business fair. (uota- 
tions: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 45@47c 
bu, country points; barley, 59@6l1c; rye, 
85@87c; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
6214,c, cars, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 861%,c, Toronto freights, Canadian 
funds; whole wheat screenings, $22.50 
ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A drop of 3c is reported by shipping 
companies in ocean freight rates on Cana- 
dian flour to British and certain conti- 
nental markets. Quotations are now as 
follows: United Kingdom 19¢ per cwt, 


Rotterdam 19c, Hamburg 19c, Canadian 
funds; Copenhagen 25c, Christiania 25c, 
American funds. 


NOTES 
W. C. Hoareau, sales representative for 
eastern Canada of the Interprovincial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., vis- 
ited this office on Feb. 3. 


James Stewart, of James Stewart & 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is visit- 
ing the head office of the latter concern 
in Toronto this week. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has secured a license to transact busi- 
ness in Canada. The Canadian head office 
will be in Hamilton, Ont., and Norman 
S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, Hamil- 
ton, has been appointed manager. 

George Lawrence, president and man- 
ager of George Lawrence’s Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., died on Jan. 31, of heart 
trouble. He sustained a stroke some 
months ago, but had presumably recov- 
ered. Mr. Lawrence was born in Orange- 
ville, Ont., but spent the most of his life 
in Toronto, where he built up a large 
bread manufacturing business. 


While addressing the Canadian Club 
in Toronto, the Hon. John Oliver, pre- 
mier of. British Columbia, stated that if 
the elevator capacity at Vancouver had 
been sufficient, all of the exportable sur- 
plus of Alberta’s crop would have moved 
westward this year. He explained that a 
reduction of 25 per cent in freight rates 
was responsible for the larger volume of 
grain movement through the port of Van- 
couver, and even with this reduction there 
was still a discrimination of 25 per cent 
against British Columbia in the matter 
of freight rates. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man.—All western mills 
report their flour trade dull. Some are at 
present shut down, including one or two 
of the largest plants in the neighborhood 
of Winnipeg. Apparently the local do- 
mestic demand is normal in volume, but 
eastern and om buyers are not 
operating. Judging by private cables 
from British markets received in Winni- 
peg lately, there is a wide disparity be- 
tween views of buyers and sellers. Mills 
here would have to accept a figure far 
below cost to do anything on basis of 
these cables. 

Under the circumstances they are con- 
tenting themselves with what profitable 
business they can find, and shutting down 
for the remainder of time, It is believed 
that mills tributary to Pacific Coast out- 
lets are doing rather better than those 
that have to ship eastward. No changes 
have been made in western Canadian 
prices since a week ago. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20; mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton 10c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 


‘special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed branch of the milling 
trade is most active. Supplies are far 
below the market requirements, and mill- 
ers are rationin ir buyers on the 
strictest possible basis. There are prac- 
tically no full car lots to be had from any 
western mill, and every buyer who wants 
feed is = to take the equivalent in 
flour in order to get his share. Prices 
remain at figures of a week ago. Bran 
is selling at $20 ton, in mixed cars with 


flour, and shorts at $22, in bags, deliy- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 
The Winnipeg market was steady nd 
generally dull. Prices show a disposi- 
tion to remain at present levels, in spite 
of all influences that buyers can exert. 
It is remarkable how well the mar‘et 
withstands bearish assaults. With colder 
weather, deliveries at country points in 
the West may be expected to fall off, 
but there is plenty of wheat coming in 
to meet current needs. The situation with 
regard to transportation and storage is 
quite easy. There are no blockades or 
interruptions to traffic at present west 
of the lakes. Prices at the close, on Feb. 
2, were 4c above those of the previous 
week. The following are the prices of 
No. 1 northern for the week: 
co F utures—-— 





May July 
Jan. $1.11% $1.11% 
Jan, 1.12% 1.12% 
Jan. 1.12 1.1 
Feb. 1.12% 1.12% 
Feb. 1.12% 1.12} 
(i Serre 2 1.12% 


1.08% 1.1 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Inspections for the week averaged 200 
cars per day, as against 270 in the pre- 
vious week. 

OATMEAL 

There is a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business passing. Western Canadiin 
mills are running part time. Prices re- 
main at figures of a week ago. Rolled 
oats are selling at $2.85 in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal at $3.55 in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for oats is firm, and in 
some parts of the West stiff premiums 
are being paid for milling grades. Wiu- 
nipeg prices show an advance of 1%,c 
from a week ago. Other western grown 
om are quiet. Quotations: No. 2 

anadian western oats, 477,c bu; No. 2 
Canadian western barley, 54%4c; rye, 
801%c; flaxseed, $2.32,—in store, Fort 
William. 


) 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvic 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is on 
the Pacific Coast. 


C. C. Fields, manager Norris Grain 


- Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left for Chicago on 


Jan. 31, for a visit in the head office of 
his company. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation, in convention at Saskatoon, has 

iven approval to a resolution declaring 

or a compulsory wheat board to han 
dle the western Canadian crop of 1923. 

Milling machinery and equipment con 
cerns in Winnipeg report business fairl) 
good, and the outlook for this year better 
than it was in 1922. Factory operations 
have not had to be curtailed, and work 
ing forces are larger than a year ago. 

The Universal Brotherhood, sometime 
known as Dukhobors, has let a contrac! 
for the erection of a flour mill at Lum- 
break, in southern Alberta. The capacity; 
of new mill will be 125 bbls. The Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has the 
contract. 

James Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. grain mer- 
chants, Winnipeg, will leave within a few 
days for California on a short vacation. 
Mr. Richardson was in eastern Canada 
and the United States until Feb. 2, when 
he returned to Winnipeg. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, have moved into 
their new offices in the new part of the 
Grain’ Exchange Building. They have 
taken the entire frwccdh eit Hype Seed to 
ing it specially finis an ui to 
suit the neele of their ventaoees When 
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furnishing is complete this will ve one 
of the largest and finest grain otnces on 
the American continent. 

The Edmonton Board of Trade reports 
a letter from the Montreal Board of 
Trade indorsing the proposal to develop 
shipping of grain via Vancouver. The 
Montreal Board of Trade favors the 
granting of a government loan to the 
Vancouver Harbor Commission for de- 
velopment purposes on same conditions 
as loans to the Montreal Harbor Com- 
mission, providing it is fully established 
that a reasonable probability of the move- 
ment of grain via the western route exists. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation, which is holding its annual 
meeting at Saskatoon, reports a small 
profit on its turnover in the trading op- 
erations of the company last years which 
was subsequently wiped out by revalua- 
tion of supplies and in writing off bad 
debts. The net result of these entries 
is a deficit of $31,000. The total impair- 
ment of capital up to 1922 was $114,000. 
Officials of the association express the 
opinion that the affairs of the trading 
department are now in sound condition. 
L, E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

\ionTREAL, Que.—The Montreal flour 
market continues uneventful. There is a 
stendy local demand for small lots, and 
a consistent call from English importers 
for spring wheat flour. Some business 
is being done, though the total is not 
large. 

Prices for spring wheat flour remain 
unchanged, first patents selling at $7.10 
bhi, seconds at $6.60, and strong bakers 
at $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash, 

Winter wheat flour demand is poor, 
and the supply small; consequently, there 
is a quiet market. Car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $5.65@5.75 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.90@6, ex-store; winter wheat patents, 
$6.50, new cottons, ex-store. 

Another advance of $1 was registered 
in all lines of millfeed on Feb. 3, which 
brings prices now to $26 ton for bran, 
$28 for shorts, $33 for middlings and $40 
for pure grain moullie, with bags, ex- 
track. Demand for supplies from all 
sources is good, with offerings limited, 
and the market decidedly strong. 

White corn flour is dull, every one 
seeming to be fully supplied, and prices 
are unchanged at $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, 
delivered. ‘ 

The market for standard grades of 
rolled oats is quiet at $8.15@3.25 per 90- 
lb bag, delivered. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Feb. 3 totaled 68,010 sacks; meal, 32,094 
sacks; wheat, 145,367 bus; corn, 5,712 bus; 
oats, 91,675 bus; barley, 12,884 bus. 


CORN EXCHANGE ELECTION 


The Montreal Corn Exchange has re- 
elected by acclamation all its officers, as 
follows: president, Howard D. Strachan; 
vice president, T. H. Reeves; manage- 
ment committee, George Burton, A. E. 
Clare, F. A. Haywood, N. C. Stuart, 
Henri Quintal, J. A. Marshall, W. J. 
McAuley; board of review, James Car- 
ruthers, chairman, H. D. Dwyer, H. W. 
Raphael, A. P. Stewart, Joseph Quintal, 
Norman Wight. 

At the annual meeting on Jan. $1, the 
president expressed satisfaction that dur- 
ing the year the organization had secured 
from the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway the 
absorption of 50 per cent of the present 
harbor commissioners’ switching charges, 
the railways thus taking responsibility in 
future for $1.75 per car on grain, ex- 
water, shipped from the elevators of the 
Montreal Harbor Commission. 

Due acknowledgment was made of the 
excellent work done by the grain clear- 
ance committee which had been appointed 
in 1921 to assure prompt clearance and 
avoid danger of congestion in the harbor. 

The members expressed renewed op- 
position to the establishment of a wheat 
board. The chairman felt that probably 
this year the western provinces would 
renew their efforts toward the éstablish- 
ment of this board, and he thought it well 
that the Montreal Corn Exchange should 
prepare to take every possible step to 
combat such a scheme. 

It was noted with satisfaction that the 
government had suspended the coastal 
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shipping regulations so as to allow 
American freighters to carry Canadian 
grain from one Canadian port to another, 
thus relieving the congestion on lakes 
and canals. 
* a 

Prominent flour and grain men here 
recently included the following: A. 
Cohen, Winnipeg; W. H. Taylor, Chat- 
ham; H. N. Dickinson, St. John's, N.F; 


T. Bovar, Dundee; G. B. Robertson, 
North Sydney. 
A. E. Perxs. 
VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—A very quiet week 
has been experienced by most mills, so 
far as British Columbia business is con- 
cerned. The only flour buyers were feed 
merchants who were obliged to buy at 
least five tons of flour in each car of 
millfeed, and as millfeeds are very much 
in demand and very scarce there has 
been a good deal of this mixed car busi- 
ness. Bakers are all heavily stocked, 
and stores are buying nothing. Export 
demand is very unsatisfactory. Euro- 
pean inquiries have been negligible, and 
orientals are only interested in the lower 
grades, of which none are available. 
There has been no change in car lot 
prices. 

CEREALS 


Mills continue their “anticipate imme- 
diate advance in price” propaganda, and 
an active demand for all cereals has been 
the result. Prices remain firm, but the 
long expected advance has not yet-ma- 
terialized. An_ excellent business in 
groats is being done. 


MILLFEED 
The situation in millfeed is very tight. 
Bran is quoted at $27 ton and shorts at 
$29, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, and are only 
available when buyers take not less than 
five tons flour in the car. There seems 
to be a surplus of feed flour at present, 
and offerings are liberal at $8.50 bbl. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store, Vancouver, is 
held at 2c bu over Winnipeg May. Feb- 
ruary shipment to Vancouver is quoted 
at 144c bu over May, and March ship- 
ment at 21%4c over. Some wheat has been 
worked to the Orient and to South 
America, but European buyers are out 
of the market temporarily. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Freights have strengthened somewhat 
and United Kingdom space is held firm 
at 35s. However, no charters have been 
fixed during the week. Oriental freights 


are unchanged, with some business being 
done. 
NOTES 


J. A. McMillan, Calgary manager of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was a re- 
cent visitor in Vancouver. 

Very cold weather has prevailed in 
British Columbia. In Vancouver the 
temperature dropped to 18 above zero, 
the coldest experienced this year. There 
was a heavy snowfall in the interior, al- 
though Vancouver got only four inches. 

The death of C. E. Hall, at his home 
in Vancouver, on Jan. 25, removed one 
of the pioneers of the flour and grain 
business in western Canada. Mr. Hall 
and his son, J. E. Hall, were the found- 
ers of the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., the largest flour manufactur- 
ers and grain dealers in British Colum- 
bia. The late Mr. Hall had not taken an 
active interest in the business for some 


years. 
H. M. Cameron. 





JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET FIRMER 
Suaneonal, Curna, Jan. 9.—Quotations 
for Japanese wheat flour, which had stood 
long at 3.40 yen, began to improve at the 
end of last week in sympathy with for- 
eign markets. Local merchants, who were 
awaiting some decline of price, were 
thrown into consternation and bought 
eagerly, so that the market improved 
rapidly. On Jan. 4, when the foreign 
market was reported to have been sta- 
tionary, January delivery stood at 3.55 
@3.56 yen, and February-April delivery 
at 3.60@3.65 yen (approximately $7 per 
bbl). 
D. ARakIE. 





LICENSE TAXES 

A law enacted by the Georgia legisla- 
ture in 1921 levied an annual tax of $100 
for the privilege of transacting the busi- 
ness of commission merchant or broker 
in the sale of flour, hay, grain, and other 
merchandise. The validity of this law 
was considered by the supreme court of 
the state in the cases of J. E. Raley & 
Bros. vs. Richardson, and Crump vs. Mc- 
Cord, 113 S.E. 531, 534, in the light of 
the rights of those engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

It was decided that brokers and com- 
mission merchants representing only non- 
resident principals, to whom orders are 
transmitted and by whom shipments on 
such orders are made, are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and are not liable to 
the tax. But it was held that one en- 
gaged only in intrastate business or a 
business partly intrastate and partly in- 
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terstate is subject to tax on account of 
his intrastate transactions. 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





Canada—Milling in November 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in November, 1922, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
. are 4,999,928 4,758,671 9,758,599 
UR a ee 565,560 654,432 1,219,992 
BEET cccecsses 57,024 36,281 93,305 
BD 43646055045 4,225 360 4,585 
CE sceeeaecces 151,721 16,824 168,545 
Mixed grain .... 833,367 34,546 867,913 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Novem- 
ber, 1922: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 213,565 454,740 668,305 
Manitoba 2 patent. 228,681 325,531 554,212 
Ont. wint. straight. 27,820 ...... 27,820 
All others ........ 641,424 260,140 901,564 

Totals, flour ....1,111,490 1,040,411 2,151,901 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 2,609 5,041 7,650 
eee 17,447 17,169 34,616 
Shorts and middlings. 21,418 19,751 41,169 


All other offal ....... 3,025 4,076 7,101 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 286,650 444,521 731,171 
Rolled oats .... 860,297 8,940,482 9,800,779 
Barley, pot and 

DORFE cc ccccce 366,610 69,972 436,582 
Rye meal ..... 168,478 3,000 171,478 
Corn flour and 

meal ........ 1,356,628 71,932 1,428,560 
Ground feed 

BTOING coves 51,410,469 7,417,306 58,827,775 


Total products in months of July, August, 
September and October, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, bbis— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 287 315 420 575 
Manitoba 2 patent. 318 333 430 606 











Ont. wint. straight. 20 34 38 33 
All others .....0.. 311 486 599 857 
Total flour ...... 936 1,168 1,487 2,071 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 6 5 7 
TRPOR cccccccccscce 15 18 24 32 
Shorts and mid- 
ae 20 25 30 39 
All other offal..... 4 5 5 7 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal .......... 1,014 1,520 702 1,456 
Rolled oats ....... 9,415 10,615 7,231 12,596 
Barley, pot and 
OMEN vacesvevecs 111 239 310 291 


Rye Meal ....scece 171 165 289 135 
Corn flour and 
MORI cecesscveces 1,572 567 1,497 1,411 
Ground feed grains 24,751 27,022 34,491 46,644 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Dec. 1, 1921, to Nov. 30, 1922, in barrels: 


December 
SEED 9.0.45 0.60. 0-00-00840 00468 5004008 
February 
BIEL 0.6.6.0 -:0:010.0 G0 006008 


PU occ cccccccscecevcesscsesece 
September 
SEED Sec c cc ceerecnsncavceseeses 

FEUGEIGE .crcsecccccccsecsccscess Meee 


16,915,952 








This picturesque mill was built in 1858, the stone being cut by hand. 
done by burrs, but rolls were instailed in 1889. 


Old Flour Mill at Unionville, Ml. 


It stands on the Lincoln Highway at Unionville. 
The mill now has a capacity of 25: bbis per day. 


Grinding was long 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XVIII 
By A. L. H. STREEt 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


SECTIONS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The following list of chapter and section headings covering the material published in 
this series from the date of the first installment, Oct. 4, 1922, is given for the convenience 
of readers who may wish to refer back to previous articles: 


Oct. 4. Chapter I. 
8, Other processes. 4, 
label. 7, Premiums in packages. 
sponsibility of agents. 11, 
13, Feed regulations, validity. 
Oct. 11. Chapter II. 
clauses in sales contracts. 
goods. 20, Altered terms. 21, 
Mistake as to terms. 
Validity of signature. 
contracts. 29, Price of grain. 
Oct. 18. Chapter III, 
31, Conditional orders. 32, Subject of sale. 
payment. 36, Quantity to be delivered. 


Invitation to negotiate distinguished from offer. 
40, Acceptance by mail and telegraph. 
Silence as acceptance. 
45, Various aspects of confirmations. 
Chapter IV. Necessity for written agreement. 
48, Effect of conflicting trade customs. 
50, Partial delivery. 


Oct. 25. Chapter III (continued). 
edgment of order as acceptance, 42, 
Lapse and revocation of offers. 

Nov. 8. 
Statute not disfavored. 
contracts to manufacture distinguished. 
Delivery to partnership. 
Mutuality of obligation unnecessary. 

Nov. 15. Chapter IV (continued). 
ciency of signature, 

ov. 22. Chapter V. 
reasons. 
spondence preceding final contract. 
authorized contract was made. 
to quality or price. 67, Time for delivery. 
shipping instructions. 
expert testimony. 

Nov. 29. Chapter VI. 
able customs. 76, Knowledge of custom. 
general. 78, Meaning of trade terms. 
of title. 81, Place for delivering goods. 
freight charges. 
86, Necessity for shipping instructions. 
excusing nondelivery. 

Dec. 6. Chapter VII. 
90, Authority to warrant goods. 91. 
to receive payment. 
authority. 
97, Individual liability of agent. 
Termination of employment. 

Dec. 13. Chapter VIII, 
factors and commission men? 
disclosed relationship as broker. 
obtain valid contract. 
terest. 110, Liability of unreported orders. 
notice of limitation of authority. 
115, Commissions on uncompleted sales. 
termination of contract. 

Dec. 20. Chapter IX. 
Buyer's requirements. 
shortage. 
contract quantity; the English rule. 

Dec. 27. 
of containers. 
XI. Quality of goods. 
132, Free from specks. 

136, Sound, cool and sweet oats, 
Jan. 3. Chapter XI (continued). 
bility to baking bread. 141, 
tomers. 143, Soundness and wholesomeness, 

Jan. 10. Chapter XI (continued). 
146, Seed wheat. 

Jan. 17. Chapter XI (continued). 
of official inspection. 


damages. 154, Sales of machinery, etc. 
Right in general. 
Jan. 24. Chapter XIII. Time for delivery. 


expires. 158, Various terms interpreted. 


delivery time. 
Place for delivery. 163, In general. 
166, Buyer may waive place. 

Jan, 31, 


CHAPTER XVI. TENDER OF 
DELIVERY 


SECTION 168. SUFFICIENCY OF TENDER 


The Kansas City court of appeals ruled 
that the Gateway Milling Co. failed to 
make out a good defense against liability 
to the Central Flour Mills Co. for non- 
delivery of all the flour called for by two 
contracts. It was held that the first 
company was not relieved from liability 
to complete deliveries on a theory that 
the second company, as buyer, rejected 
a tender made by the selling mill. (213 
S.W. 131.) 

At a time when delivery was due under 
the contracts and while market values of 
flour were rising, defendant, the selling 
company, claimed to have gotten a 30- 
minute option on the flour required to fill 
its contracts with plaintiff, and gave 
plaintiff that time in which to say wheth- 
er this flour would be accepted. Plain- 
tiff did not accept, and when it sued for 
damages, defendant relied upon the re- 
jection of the offer as such rejection of 
delivery of the flour as released defend- 
ant from liability. But, deciding the case 
in plaintiff's favor, the court said: 

“The flour was to be delivered f.o.b. 
cars at Kansas City. The plaintiff had 
the right of inspection. Such right is 
implied, and this right concededly ap- 
pears to have been exercised and always 
demanded. There is no evidence that the 


Governmental regulation of sales. 
Adding moisture to grain. 
8, Interstate commerce. 
British import regulations. 
14, Who are bound by feed regulations? 
Validity in general of sales contracts. 
17, Other clauses. 
Mutual obligation required. 
24, Deceit by salesman. 
27, Effect of governmental regulations on contracts. 


Mutual assent as essential of a valid contract. 
33, Time for delivery. 
36, Identity of debtor. 


53, Partial payment. 


56, Contracts shown by correspondence. 
68, Verbal modification of written contracts. 

Conclusiveness of written contracts. 
60, Effect of confirmation of contract. 
63, One-sided writings not within rule. 
65, Proof of trade usages and customs. 
68, Place for delivery. 
70, Showing capacity in which party contracted. 
72, Purchase of machinery. 
Effect of trade customs and usages. 
77, Explanation of contract or negotiations, in 
79, Showing necessity for formal contract. 
82, Time for delivering goods. 
84, Contradiction of contract terms, in general. 
87, Quality requirements. 


Salesmen and sales agents. 
Authority to cancel or modify contract. 
93, Miscellaneous aspects of authority. 
95, Ratification of unauthorized contract. 
98, Term of employment. 
101, Accounting by salesman. 
Brokers and commission merchants. 
104, Responsibility where relationship is disclosed. 
106, Duty to make best possible contract. 
108, Duties of commission merchants. 
111, Scope of broker’s powers. 
113, Necessity for license. 
116, Goods rejected by buyer. 


Quantity of goods to be delivered. 
120, Destination weights. 
123, Varying from contract quantity; 


Chapter X. Weights and measures. 
127, Allowance for evaporation. 
129, Designating flour by brand. 
133, Winter wheat bran. 
137, Source of production. 
139, Exclusiveness of express warranty. 
Conformity to previous deliveries. 


144, Particular markets. 
147, Sales by sample. 
149, Proving condition of flour. 
151, Duty to notify seller. 
Chapter XII. 


159, Contracts silent as to time. 
161, Tender after notice of cancellation. 
164, Goods sold ‘“‘delivered.” 


Chapter XV. Duty to obtain cars. 


1, Fixing prices. 2, Bleaching. 
6, Misbranding. 6, Imitating foreign 
9, Separate offenves. 10, Re- 
12, Feed regulations, in general. 


15, In general. 16, Damage 
18, Identity of parties. 19, Identification of 
22, Certainty of terms. 23, 
25, Authority of purchasing agents. 26, 
28, Pre-existing 


30, In general. 
34, Price and terms of 
37, Fine print clauses. 38, 
39, Conditional offers and acceptances. 

41, Acknowl- 
43, Rejection of orders. 44, 


46, Historical and general, 47, 
49, Contracts to sell and 
51, Delivery to carrier. 62, 
64, Terms must be definitely stated. 655, 


57, Suffi- 


59, The general rule and its 
61, One-sided understanding. 62, Corre- 
64, Showing no 
66, Agreements as 
69, Agreement to furnish 
71, Admissibility of 
73, Sale of corporate shares. 

74, In general. 75, Unreason- 
80, Passing 
83, Liability for 
85, Meaning of “‘f.o.b.”’ 
88, Burning of mill as 


89, Authority to contract to sell. 
92, Authority 
94, Notice of salesman’s limited 
96, Agent neglecting to forward order. 
99, Right to compensation. 100, 
102, Embezzlement. 
103, Who are brokers, 
105, Un- 
107, Duty to 
109, Broker’s individual in- 
112, Imputed 
114, Conditions agreed upon. 
117, Wrongful 


118, Sales by carload. 119, 
121, Proof as to shortage. 122, Waiver of 
the American rule. 124, Varying from 


125, Validity of regulations. 126, Weight 
128, Intent as element of offense. Chapter 
130, Patent flour. 131, Red dog. 
134, Milling corn. 135, Best merchantable 
138, Moisture in flour. 

140, Adapta- 
142, Satisfaction of cus- 


145, Conformity to feed 
148, Waiver of rights by buyer. 
150, Conclusiveness 
152, Attachment by buyer. 153, Measure of 
Inspeetion of goods by buyer. 155, 
156, Time as vital element. 157, When time 
160, Extending 
Chapter XIV. 
165, Under f.o.b. contracts. 


162, Growing crops. 
167, In general. 


defendant had the flour in its possession 
or under its control. Indeed, the con- 
trary is the case. All that it had was 
some company’s promise over the phone 
to sell defendant 1,000 bbls at $7.20, if 
taken in 30 minutes. Where the flour 
was, does not appear, but presumably it 
was to be shipped to defendant if it were 
bought... . 

“To make a tender of delivery means 
that the one making it shall have it at 
the time and place named in the contract, 
and tender it to the buyer without con- 
dition, except that he pay the purchase 
price. . . . There was*no evidence that 
defendant was in possession of anything, 
or made an offer of anything, by which a 
symbolic delivery of a bulky article could 
be made. . . . Nor could the plaintiff be 
compelled to forego its right of inspec- 
tion and accept in lieu thereof any one’s 
guaranty that the flour would be as called 
for in the contract. 

“Plaintiff could not be compelled to 
substitute its rights under a definite, cer- 
tain, written contract, easily proved, for 
the precarious rights afforded by some 
guaranty. If defendant was satisfied with 
the guaranty of the company giving the 
30-minute option, it could have bought 


and tendered the flour to plaintiff, and 
this would have been such an act as could 
have compelled plaintiff to accept the 
flour if up to the standard. 

“Defendant was in no position to make 
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its purchase of the flour for delivery on 
its contracts conditional on the plaintiff's 
acceptance thereof within 30 minutes. It 
was under contract to deliver the flour 
or tender delivery unconditionally, and 
could not impose conditions on plaintiff 
and then claim a release of liability on 
the contract because the conditional of- 
fer was not accepted.” 

Incidentally, question arose in this case 
as to the legal effect of a provision of 
one of the contracts for delivery of the 
flour in sacks, “returnable at 15c per bbl.” 
The court interpreted the clause as mean- 
ing that the price of the flour included 
the sacks, but that plaintiff, as buyer, 
had an option to resell them to defendant 
at l5c bbl. 


SECTION 169. EXCUSED BY BUYER’S 
REPUDIATION 

“No tender is necessary when the con- 
tract has been definitely repudiated by 
the buyer, as by a refusal to accept de- 
livery if tendered, or notice to the seller 
that the buyer is unable to accept and 
pay for the goods. So, too, when the con- 
tract provides that the buyer shall from 
time to time specify the sizes and styles 
of the articles wanted, a refusal to speci- 
fy dispenses with the necessity of a 
tender. 

“And it has been held that where the 
contract of sale is to deliver a definite 
quantity of goods during a year’s time, 
a certain number of carloads to be 
shipped each month on orders given by 
the purchaser, and the purchaser fails to 
give orders for a number of carloads, it 
is prima facie not necessary for the 
seller, in order to save himself from be- 
ing in default, to tender such carloads 
at the purchaser’s residence or place of 
business.” 35 Cyc. 171. 

* * 

When the seller definitely refuses to 
make delivery under his contract, the 
buyer need not make an actual tender of 
the agreed price before suing for dam- 
ages, according to the decision of the 
California district court of appeal in 
Donlon vs. Meyer, 169 Pac. 447. 


In Jones-Scott Co. vs. Ellensburg Mill- 
ing Co., 199 Pac. 238, an action to re- 
cover damages for defendant niill’s 
breach of a contract to buy wheat, the 
mill objected that plaintiff could not 
treat the mill as being in default under 
the contract, because payment was not 
due until delivery and no delivery was 
tendered. But the Washington supreme 
court held that the mill’s refusal to re- 
ceive the wheat at the price fixed by the 
contract excused plaintiff from actually 
tendering delivery. 

* * 

A contract to sell wheat was made with 
reference to a rule of the Wichita Board 
of Trade requiring a bill of lading to be 
proffered to a buyer before there could 
be said to be a valid tender of grain by a 
seller. The seller made two shipments 
covering about one half of the contract 
quantity, but the remainder of the wheat 
was not shipped because, on the seller’s 
offer to ship, the buyer had given notice 
that the seller’s draft and delivery would 
be rejected. 

The seller then announced cancellation 
of the contract, and the buyer later sued 
for damages for nondelivery, asserting 
that there had been no valid tender under 
the rule mentioned. The seller counter- 
claimed for damages for the buyer’s re- 
pudiation of the contract. 

Affirming judgment in the seller’s fa- 
vor, the Kansas supreme court decided 
that, under the general rule of law that 
a formal tender of delivery is unneces- 
sary when the buyer has announced in 
advance an intention to reject it, the 
seller in this case was not bound to go 
through the apparently useless formalit 
of making shipment and of tendering bill 
of lading. 

It was further held that the fact that 
the seller, after giving notice of cancella- 
tion, made a shipment to the buyer, which 
was accepted, did not reinstate the con- 
tract as to wheat not delivered. (Kemper 
Grain Co. vs. Farmers’ Grain & Elevator 
Co., 163 Pac. 450.) 

* * 

Where one who has contracted to buy 
a bill of goods has since sold his business, 
and reasonably causes the seller to as- 
sume from his conduct that delivery of 
the goods will not be accepted, the seller 
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is under no obligation to tender delivery 
as a prerequisite to suing for damages 
for breach of the contract, held the Dela- 
ware superior court in the case of W. F. 
Potts’ Son & Co. vs. Myers, 109 Atl, 
580. But the opinion makes it clear that 
the mere fact that the buyer may have 
sold his business will not excuse tender 
of delivery to him before he will be re- 
garded as having broken his contract. 





CHAPTER XVII.. PRICE OF 
GOODS 


NOTE.—Liability, as between buyer and 
seller, for transportation charges, etc., is 
considered in the next chapter. 


SECTION 170. WHEN DUE 


Under a contract to sell goods to be 
paid for on delivery, a demand for de- 
livery need not be accompanied by an 
offer of immediate payment, in order to 
put the contract seller in default, where 
the goods are not present and therefore 
not susceptible to immediate delivery ; it 
is sufficient for the demand to be accom- 
panied by an offer to pay when actual de- 
livery shall be made. (Donlan vs. Mever, 
169 Pac. 447, decided by California dis- 
trict court of appeal.) 

A contract to sell f.o.b. place of ship- 
ping does not obligate the buyer to ten- 
der payment of the price before loading 
is complete, although the sale be for cash, 
according to the y of the Washiig- 
ton supreme court in Sussman vs. Gus- 
tav, 186 Pac. 882. 

In a suit for breach of a contract to 
sell wheat to be delivered any time “after 
Jan. 10 and February, inclusive,” the 
Washington supreme court held that this 
agreement entitled either party to comply 
with his obligation in the matter of (e- 
livery or payment concurrently with de- 
livery of warehouse receipts up to the 
close of business hours on Feb. 28; that 
the seller could not shorten the time to 
banking hours on that day. 

It was also decided that, although the 
buyer was bound to offer payment in 
legal tender, tender of a certified check, 
which the collecting bank, under author- 
ity from the seller, had agreed to take, 
was sufficient. (Oriental Trading Co. vs. 
Houser, 151 Pac. 242.) 

* *# 


When a contract for a sale of flour is 
silent as to when the buyer should pay 
the price, it will be presumed that it was 
mutually understood that payment was 
to be made on delivery, although, as a 
matter of pure accommodation, he may 
have been previously allowed credit. This 
rule of law was lately recognized by the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Bogert Flour Co. vs. 
Klein, 166 N. Y. Supp. 766. 

Plaintiff's written contract for sale of 
140 sacks of flour to defendant, to be de- 
livered within 60 days, was silent as to 
when payment should be made. When 
plaintiff tendered delivery and asked for 
payment, defendant refused to pay on 
delivery, claiming that in previous trans- 
actions of the same kind with plaintiff 
she had always been given credit. Hold- 
ing that payment was collectible on de- 
livery, the court said: 

“Nothing was said between the partics 
as to the time of payment, and it is well 
established that under such circumstances 
the law presumes that payment is to be 
made on delivery. . . . The question in 
this case is not what credit was accorde:! 
to defendant on previous purchases, but 
what did the parties agree to do in the 
present case. . . . Even if testimon) 
were admissible to vary the terms of thc 
written memorandum, the fact that plain- 
tiff had voluntarily accorded the defend - 
ant credit in the past would not show thai 
it had agreed to accord such credit upo! 
the present sale. 

“The defendant herself introduced in 
evidence the bills received for the pre 
vious purchases, and all of those bills bear 
on their face the words ‘Terms cash,’ so 
that, if any inference can be drawn from 
this testimony in regard to past sales, it 
would seem that even the credit given on 
such sales was a matter of favor, and not 
of agreement.” 


* 
In Ward vs. Wolfe City Milling Co., 
disposed of by the Texas court of civil 


appeals, the plaintiff was awarded judg- 
ment for damages for the mill’s failure 
to deliver two carloads of flour contracted 
for sale to plaintiff. (194 S.W. 957.) 
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The controversy arose over a misunder- 
standing between the parties as to the 
terms of payment. One car was shipped 
to the mill’s own order with bill of lading 
attached to draft for the price. The draft 
was presented before arrival of the car, 
and payment was refused. The draft was 
protested and the car arrived a day or 
two later, remaining at the destination 
until ordered away by the mill. The sec- 
ond car was never shipped. In the mean- 
time the value of the flour advanced $300 
a car, and plaintiff later sued to recover 
damages based on such advance. 

A jury returned a verdict in favor of 
plaintiff, but the court of civil appeals set 
it aside on the ground that the trial court 
erroneously refused to submit to the jury 
vital questions of fact as to the agreed 
terms of payment. The higher court said: 

“If payment was to be made by plain- 


* tiff as determined by defendant, and de- 


fendant determined payment should be 
made by demand protest draft and plain- 
tiff refused to pay the draft on demand, 
defendant was not liable for damages. If 
payment for the flour was to be made on 
demand after arrival of the flour at Bee- 
ville, and plaintiff, as he testified, did not 
pay for the flour after it did arrive, de- 
fendant was not liable for damages unless 
plaintiff pleaded and proved a sufficient 
legal excuse... . 

“Defendant was not bound to deliver 
the flour to plaintiff if he himself 
breached his agreement by refusing to 
pay for the flour on demand. The an- 
swer of the jury that defendant failed to 
deliver the flour to plaintiff does not de- 
termine whether or not plaintiff was obli- 
gated to pay for the flour on demand, nor 
whether plaintiff first breached the pur- 
chase contract by refusing to pay for the 
flour when demanded.” 

Accordingly, the appellate court or- 
dered a new trial of the suit. (185 S. W. 
663.) The retrial again resulted in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, and another appeal 
was taken by the mill, This appeal was 
decided against the-mill, judgment of the 
lower court being affirmed. 

The ground of the later decision is that 
the evidence at the second trial was con- 
flicting as to the terms of payment, and 
that therefore the jury’s finding in plain- 
tiffs favor could not be disturbed. 

“Appellant seems to labor under the 
belief,” said the court of civil appeals, 
“that as appellee was to pay cash for the 
flour, that meant he should pay for the 
flour before he received it. The general 
acceptation of paying cash for a com- 
modity is paying for it when delivered to 
the buyer, unless otherwise agreed. The 
jury found that it was agreed that the 
flour was to be paid for when it was de- 
livered to appellee at Beeville.” 

* #*# 


In Humphry vs. Farmers’ Union & 
Milling Co., 190 Pac. 489, determined by 
the California district court of appeal, 
and involving a claim for damages for 
nondelivery of beans contracted to be 
shipped from Stockton, Cal., to Evans- 
ville, Ind., defendant unsuccessfully con- 
tended that it was entitled to be paid at 
Stockton on loading the beans. Defend- 
ant claimed that an expression in the 
contract, “f.o.b. Stockton,” not only 
meant that the goods were to be placed 
on the car by the seller without any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but also that it meant 
that upon their being loaded ready for 
shipment the purchase price was then due 
and payable, and at the place of ship- 
ment. On this question the court says: 

“We deem it unnecessary to examine 
critically whether the expression ‘f.0.b.’ 
includes, not only loading, but the right 
to have payment at the place of loading 
because, even if the expression in gen- 
eral does mean both loading and pay- 
ment, the parties can contract differently. 
- . . The telegram, . . . ‘Have your 
bank wire guarantee payment draft with 
bill of lading, was a clear expression by 
the defendant that payment was not ex- 
pected until the were received in 
Indiana, together with the bill of lading, 
and the guaranty of the bank - . . could 
mean nothing else than that the bank 
guaranteed that when the bill of lading 
reached Evansville, together with the 
draft, the same would be paid at that 
place, and not at Stockton.” 


SECTION 171. EFFECT OF INVOICE 
When the parties to a contract for a 
Sale of flour or grain really misunder- 
stand the price at which the sale is made, 





the same not being expressed in writing, 
and the buyer receives and uses the goods, 
after ascertaining from invoices that the 
seller claims a larger price than the buyer 
understood was fixed, the latter bécomes 
liable for the invoice price, under the 
decision of the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals, announced in the case of Caldwell 
& Drake vs. Cunningham, 172 S.W. 498. 

But where it appears that a certain 
price was mutually agreed upon, the buy- 
er’s acceptance of shipments under in- 
voices calling for a higher price does not 
render the buyer liable for more than the 
contract amount. 

* *# 

In denying the right of a seller of a 
car of feed to recover a balance claimed 
to be due on the price, the St. Louis court 
of appeals declared in the case of Tober- 
man, Mackey & Co. vs. Gidley, 187 S.W. 
593, that the trial judge properly in- 
structed the jury that if plaintiff con- 
signed the car to defendant, but failed 
to furnish him with an invoice of his 
individual order, and defendant did not 
know and had no means of knowing the 
quantity in the car, and distributed its 
contents according to invoices received by 
him, ‘taking the remainder of the feed 
in the car as his own, and delivered all of 
it, and paid for it as charged, the plain- 
tiff had no ground for recovery of any 
balance claimed by him thereafter. 


SECTION 172. DISCOUNT 


That a seller of goods, under agree- 
ments to allow the buyer a discount on 
payment of the price being made within 
30 days, on two or three occasions per- 
mitted the buyer to deduct the discount 
on payments made after the lapse of 30 
days did not give the buyer a vested right 
to make such unauthorized deduction in 
subsequent transactions. This is the 
holding of the appellate terms of the New 
York supreme court in the case of Bom- 
bas vs. Fisher, 180 N.Y. Supp. 449. 


PAYMENT IN FOREIGN 
CURRENCY 


In F. Marroquin & Co. vs. Wormser 
Bros., 249 Fed. 428, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fifth circuit, 
decided that where a contract was made 
in Mexico for a shipment of corn from 
the United States, to be paid for through 
drafts attached to bills of lading pay- 
able in Mexico, where deposit to the sell- 
er’s credit was required to be made by 
the buyer, this requirement was met by 
depositing $500 in Mexican currency, 
which was then worth only 44 cents on 
the United States dollar. 


SECTION 174, BURDEN OF PROOF 


In suits to recover the price of goods 
sold, it often becomes difficult for a 
judge or jury to resolve a dispute be- 
tween the parties as to the existence of 
such facts as the delivery of the goods 
claimed by the seller to have been de- 
livered, or payment by the buyer of an 
amount disputed by the seller. 

To meet this situation, the courts have 
established a rule that the party to a suit 
who asserts an affirmative fact has the 
burden of proving it by the greater 
weight of the evidence; if he merely of- 
fers the same amount of proof as his ad- 
versary, leaving an equally balanced con- 
flict in the evidence, he loses the suit. 

Thus, in a suit to recover the price of 
goods, the burden is on plaintiff to show 
that he delivered ana of certain quan- 
tity and that the buyer agreed to pay a 
certain price for them, except so far as 
the facts are admitted by the latter; and 
then if the buyer claims that the account 
has been paid the buyer has the burden 
of proving that fact. (Kitchen, Whit 
& Co. vs. Powell & Co., 173 S.W. 324, 
decided by the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals.) 


SECTION 175. OVERPAYMENT 


A statute requiring common carriers of 
grain to issue bills of lading showing the 
exact quantity contained in a shipment, 
and making them liable to the consignee 
for any shortage, does not preclude the 
buyer of wheat, under a contract by the 
seller to deliver a stated quantity at a 
certain destination, from holding the sell- 
er for any overpayment made in honoring 
a draft by the latter on a supposition that 
the full quantity of grain covered by the 
draft would be actually delivered. 

Speaking of a Kansas law to that effect, 
in the case of Bennett vs. St. Mary’s 


sEcTION 173. 
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Grain Co. (164 Pac. 259), the Kansas su- 
preme court said: 

“Doubtless the buyer could have sued 
the railway company in this case, but no 
reason is apparent why he might not with 
equal propriety sue the seller, as he did. 
The statute in question adds to, but does 
not detract from, the rights of the buyer 
in respect to an action for shortage.” 

Accordingly, it is held that plaintiff was 
entitled to recover an overpayment aris- 
ing from taking up a draft covering five 
carloads of wheat to be delivered and 
weighed at Kansas City, on discovering 
that there was a shortage in delivery. 





CHAPTER XVIII. TRANSPOR- 
TATION CHARGES, ETC. 


NOTE.—Liability to carriers for charges 
is treated in Part II. 


SECTION 176. F.0.B. SALES 

“Where goods are to be shipped, a sale 
f.o.b. at a certain point contemplates that 
they shall be delivered by the seller on 
board the cars or vessel without any ex- 
pense to the buyer, and that after such 
delivery, subsequent expenses incident to 
the transportation and delivery shall be 
paid by the buyer.” 35 Cyc. 107. 

This statement of the law is supported 
by numerous decisions cited under the 
text. 

The rule was followed by the Kansas 
supreme court in the case of Hunter 
Bros. Milling Co. vs. Kramer Bros., 80 
Pac. 963, wherein it was held that an 
agreement to deliver property f.o.b. a 
distant place implies that the seller will 
place the preperty on the cars and ship 
to the designated point free of any ex- 
pense to the buyer. And the Washington 
supreme court decided that, under a con- 
tract to deliver f.o.b. car or vessel, title 
does not pass from the seller until the 
goods are loaded. (Peacock Mill Co. vs. 
Honeycutt, 103 Pac. 1112.) 


SECTION 177. INCLUSION IN PRICE 

The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court has interpreted a clause 
in a contract for sale of imported goods, 
reading: “Price at sh. 19/6 per cwt of 
112 lbs, cost and freight at New York,” 
as requiring the seller to pay the freight 
charges. This decision would, of course, 
be a precedent on the construction of a 
similar clause in an export sales contract. 
The court said: “In the absence of proof 
by experts in the business showing a con- 
trary meaning, the construction of the 
contract must be that it includes the 
freight.” 

An additional ground for the decision 
is found in that fact that the contract 
expressly required the buyer to pay the 
insurance charges, it being inferred that 
if he were to pay the freight that, also, 
would have been explicitly provided for 
in the agreement. 

The court cites a decision of the New 
York court of appeals wherein it was 
admitted by the parties to a similar con- 
troversy that “c. f. & i.” meant “to include 
cost, freight and insurance.” In-that de- 
cision, it was said: 

“The ro is fixed at 59 shillings per 
ewt, and this is made up of the cost, 
freight, and the premium of insurance. 
Thus the purchaser deals with the mat- 
ter in gross, and not in detail, transacts 
the various branches of the business with 
one person, instead of three, fixes his lia- 
bility at a lump sum, and in the case of 
loss will recover the amount of his inter- 
est under the policy.” (Martin vs. 
Sclafani, 159 N.Y. Supp. 41.) 


SECTION 178. CHANGED DESTINATIONS 


It seems to be settled law that where 
the place for delivering goods is changed 
at the instance of the buyer, he is liable 
for any additional freight charges due to 
such change, but that where the seller has 
agreed to deliver f.o.b. destination, he 
must bear any increase in freight rates 
involved in making such delivery, except 
as the contingency may have been guard- 
ed against by express agreement. (35 
Cyc. 108, 109.) 


SECTION 179. VARIATION IN CHARGES 


Among numerous court decisions hold- 
ing that the parties to a contract of sale 
will not be presumed to have intended 
that one should have the advantage, to the 
disadvantage of the other, of any varia- 
tion from contemplated transportation 
charges, except as they may have con- 
tracted to that effect, or except ag claim- 
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ant of the benefit may have earned it by 
some special effort or diligence he was 
under no obligation to the other party to 
use, I find the case of Texas Lumber Co. 
vs. Prince, 154 S.W. 231, decided by the 
Texas court of civil appeals in 19183. 

In that case it appeared that goods 
were sold at a fixed price, and the seller 
agreed to allow freight to the destination 
of the shipments “at 25 cents per 100 
Ibs.” This was mutually believed to be 
the rate that would be actually charge- 
able. The buyer was held not to be en- 
titled to the benefit of any lower rate 
actually paid. 

“If the contract provides for an in- 
crease in price in case of an increase in 
freight rates, the seller is entitled there- 
to if an increase occurs in the ordinary 
mode from causes not under his control” 
(Lovering vs. Buck Mountain Coal Co., 
54 Pa. St. 291). Where freight at an 
agreed rate is made an element of the 
price, the buyer to have the burden or 
benefit of any variation or difference, the 
buyer is not liable for any increase in the 
cost of transportation due to demurrage 
(Ascherson vs. Bethlehem Iron Co., 28 
Atl. 1011). 


SECTION 180. REFUNDED FREIGHT OVER- 
CHARGES 


“As between the seller and the pur- 
chaser of commodities transported to 
destination by a common carrier, over- 
charges for such transportation refunded 
by the carrier belong to the one who had 
borne the expense of such transporta- 
tion.” This declaration was made by the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
Jennison Bros. & Co. vs. Dixon, 158 N.W. 
398. 

Plaintiff, operating a mill at Janes- 
ville, Minn., sold flour and feed to de- 
fendant for delivery at St. Charles, Minn., 
at various times covering a period of sev- 
eral years. The invoices charged defend- 
ant with the agreed price and credited 
him with the amount of the freight 
charges, which were paid by him. 

On discovery that the delivering rail- 
way company had collected excessive 
charges, defendant made claim for, and 
was awarded, a refund. Plaintiff then 
sued defendant to recover the amount 
refunded. The trial court denied the 
right of recovery, but the supreme court 
has reversed the judgment, holding that 
the mill was entitled to the benefit of the 
refund. The higher court said: 

“If defendant had contracted for the 
flour and feed at an agreed price at 
Janesville [the shipping point] and had 
assumed the burden of paying for its 
transportation from Janesville to St. 
Charles in addition to such price, he 
would undoubtedly be entitled to the 
money refunded by the railway company; 
but he contracted to pay the agreed price 
for the flour when delivered at St. 
Charles, and plaintiff, as a part of its 
contract, assumed the trouble and ex- 
pense of having it transported from 
Janesville to St. Charles. 

“Whether the freight was much or lit- 
tle, the obligation rested upon the plain- 
tiff to pay it. If the freight had been 
more than had been anticipated, plaintiff 
could not have collected the excess above 
the anticipated amount from defendant. 
Plaintiff had agreed to deliver the prop- 
erty at St. Charles for the stipulated 
price, and under its contract would have 
been required to stand any unexpected 
increase in the expense of making such 
delivery and was entitled to the benefit 
of any unexpected decrease in such ex- 
pense.” 

* = 

Question was raised in the case of 
Houck vs. Hubbard Milling Co., of Man- 
kato, Minn., 167 N.W. 1038, as to whether 
plaintiff, an operator of elevators at Good 
Thunder and Rapidan, in the same state, 
was entitled to the benefit of refunds paid 
by the Milwaukee road to the milling 
company on it being determined that 
intrastate freight rates, which were fixed 
by the Minnesota legislature in 1907, but 
which were suspended for several years 
pending litigation, were valid. The trial 
court at Mankato decided that plaintiff 
was entitled to recover, but the supreme 
court has reversed the decision. 

The suit was based on numerous quan- 
tities of wheat sold by plaintiff to de- 
fendant while the statutory rates were 
suspended and higher published rates 
were in effect. Finding that the sales 
were made on the basis of current Min- 
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neapolis prices, less pape freight 
rates from the places of shipment to Min- 
neapolis, the defendant itself paying the 
freight from the points of origin to Man- 
kato, the supreme court said: 

“The defendant was buying for its own 
consumption. It was not, so far as the 
record discloses, a seller of wheat on the 
market. . . . For all the six years of their 
dealings, from 1907 to 1913, the parties 
settled on the basis of the current Min- 
neapolis prices less the published tariff of 
nine cents a hundred. Nothing was said 
about a different rate. Upon the same 
basis the defendant was buying the iden- 
tical wheat at his elevators... . 

“As between the seller and the pur- 
chaser of a commodity transported by a 
common carrier, the one who bears the 
expense of transportation is entitled to 
the refund for overcharges. . . . Neither 
party has any apparent natural equities. 
The refunds amount to a find for the 
defendant. . . . There is no natural eq- 
uity in defendant having the refunds, 
and none in taking them away and pass- 
ing them to the plaintiff. If passed to 
him, they should go farther.” 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES AND 
CREDITS, ETC. 

Storage charges accruing before deliv- 
ery by the seller must be paid by him, in 
the absence of clear proof of se aoe 
or usage to the contrary. (Kugelman 
vs. Levy, 24 N.Y. Supp. 559.) 

* #« 


SECTION 181. 


A dealer in feed asked an opinion on 
the following stated case: On Dec. 26, 
X wired an order to Z for a car of bran 
prompt at $45, “Boston basis,” furnish- 
ing shipping instructions the same day 
by mail. 

The car was shipped from Minneap- 
olis, and may have been a transit car, 
arriving in Chicago Jan. 3. The consignee 
was notified, but disposal orders were not 
received by the carrier until Jan. 23. 

Jan. 10 Z advised X, “Car will un- 
doubtedly be held at Chicago on demur- 
rage,” and on Jan. 15 asked new ship- 
ping directions by immediate wire. (Ap- 
parently the destination originally desig- 
nated had been embargoed.) Z replied 
to the effect that if the original destina- 
tion could not be reached the contract 
should be canceled. X replied by wire 
the same day that he would not cancel 
and was trying to get the car through. 

Feb. 10 Z declined to stand demur- 
rage, stating that the charge would not 
have occurred had X given instructions 
to a point not embargoed, and saying: 
“We sold you car delivered Boston rate, 
not delivered Q——, Pa. We could have 
shipped to Boston at that time.” 

X, on the other hand, took the position 
that the car was bought for prompt ship- 
ment from Minneapolis, without condi- 
tion of unembar ——- that the con- 
tract fixed Boston as rate basis only, and 
not as a place for delivery; and that, in 
any event, Z was afforded opportunity 
to ship to Boston when X requested can- 
cellation. 

I did not believe that sufficient facts 
were presented to charge Z, the shipping 
seller, therewith, as against X, the buyer. 

It seems clear enough that the demur- 
rage charges should follow the question 
whether the bran was sold for delivery in 
Minneapolis, the shipping point, or at 
the destination to be designated by the 
buyer, excepting as responsibility might 
be placed on Z because of some fault in 
causing the demurrage to accrue. 

It is well-settled law that, except as 
otherwise mutually understood, it will be 
presumed that the parties to a contract 
for the sale of = to be shipped by 
the seller to the buyer intended that de- 
livery to the carrier should operate as 
constructive delivery to the buyer; the 
carrier being regarded as his agent for 
transportation purposes. This rule of 
law rests on an inference that goods are 
to be delivered to the buyer at the place 
where they are at the time of the sale, 
or when they are ready for delivery, ex- 
cept as the seller may undertake to trans- 
port the goods. 

Now, we fail to find in the statement 
of this case any agreement by Z to de- 
liver the bran at any place other than 
the shippin int. is agreement to 
sell at at Ay $42.75, “Boston basis,” 


merely fixed a price to include cost of 
transportation. 

“The prepayment of freight by the 
seller does not conclusively show that 
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the place of delivery is the buyer’s place 
of business. Similarly, if the agreement 
is to sell goods ‘f.o.b.’ at a designated 
place, such place will ordinarily be re- 
garded as the place of delivery; but the 
effect of the ‘f.o.b.’ depends upon the 
connection in which it is used, and if 
used in connection with the words fixing 
the price only it will not be construed as 
fixing the place of delivery.” (35 Cyc. 
174.) 

The term “Boston basis” comes much 
nearer a definite expression of intent 
that freight charges are to be taken into 
account merely for the purpose of fixing 
the price of the goods, and not that an 
undertaking is entered into by the seller 
to deliver at the destination, than did 
the contract in the case of Neimeyer 
Lumber Co. vs. ge ony etc., Railroad 
Co., 74 N.W. 670. et the Nebraska 
supreme court in that case decided that 
a contract to sell goods at “prices f.o.b. 
Omaha” did not fix the place of delivery 
at Omaha. 

The Pennsylvania supreme court has 
gone still further by holding, in the case 
of Dannemiller vs. Kirkpatrick, 201 Pa. 
St. 218, that an agreement “to bill f.o.b.” 
a certain city does not import an obliga- 
tion on the part of the seller to deliver 
in that city. 

Therefore, assuming that there were 
no circumstances indicating an undertak- 
ing on Z’s part to deliver elsewhere than 
at the shipping point, and taking the view 
that no such circumstances were present- 
ed in the case as stated, I was of the 
opinion that there was nothing to show 
such control of the car by the seller in 
transit as to render him liable for de- 
murrage charges accruing without any 
fault on his part. 

In view of the fact that several days 
intervened between the seller’s receipt of 
the order and arrival of the car in Chi- 
cago, we cannot see how it can make any 
material difference whether this was a 
transit car or one specially shipped. 

We do not believe that any activity on 
the seller’s part in trying to get the car 
through can have any conclusive effect 
as indicating understanding that he was 
to deliver at the destination, although it 
is a circumstance to be weighed in con- 
sidering what was the mutual intention of 
the parties as to where delivery should 
be made. It would be open to the seller 
to show that these offices were rendered 
aS a mere customary accommodation. 

But, if the fact is that there was mu- 
tual understanding that the seller would 
deliver at the destination to be desig- 
nated by the buyer, then the seller would 
be chargeable with the demurrage, espe- 
cially if the buyer did not know of the 
embargo when he designated the destina- 
tion. By undertaking to deliver at a 
destination designated by the buyer, the 
seller would incur all transportation 
risks, including that of the accruing of 
demurrage on account of an embargo. 

An interesting question not here in- 
volved would have been raised had the 
seller declined to undertake shipment of 
the goods to an embargoed destination. 
But he could not enter upon that under- 
taking, and afterwards escape responsi- 
bility for accrued demurrage on the mere 
ground that if the buyer had designated 
some other destination there would have 
been no demurrage. . 

The statement of the case says that 
the buyer gave the seller a “chance” to 
ship the bran to Boston. This expres- 
sion is inapt. The contract reserved to 
the buyer the right to designate the des- 
tination. Apparently, the only destina- 
tion ever directed was Q——, Pa. But if 
it is true that the buyer substituted an 
unembargoed destination after demur- 
rage began to accrue, positively directing 
or authorizing shipment to a new point, 
the seller would be liable for demurrage 
thereafter accruing through failure or 
refusal to recognize the substitution. 

Apart from the question whether the 
seller undertook to make delivery at the 
destination designated by the buyer, 
thereby assuming responsibility for the 
demurrage involved, that responsibili 
might rest upon neglect to discharge wit 
reasonable promptness and diligence an 
undertaking to attend to the matter of 
getting the car through for the buyer. 

So, if there was some neglect on the 
part of the seller for 20 days to give the 
railroads disposal orders, he should bear 
all demurrage accruing during the period 
of such neglect, regardless of whether 





delivery was to be made at the shipping 
point or the destination. Neither the law 
nor a spirit of fairness would permit the 
seller to cause accrual of demurrage and 
then repudiate responsibility for it. 

And if the demurrage accrued through 
the circumstance that a transit car was 
applied by the seller to the order and his 
failure to give proper instructions for 
diversion, he should bear the consequen- 
tial demurrage. 

In the suit of Earnshaw vs. McHose, 
56 Fed. 606, it appeared that ore was 
sold, to be delivered from abroad by the 
seller. The contract contained the clause: 
“The above prices are based on an ocean 
freight rate of 12 shillings per ton; all 
freight over 12 shillings to be added to 
the invoice as part of the price of the ore, 
and all freight under 12 shillings to be 
deducted from the invoice.” 

Because the full demurrage free time 
for loading and unloading was not used, 
the seller was permitted by the vessel 
owner to deduct from the freight charges 
a certain amount as “dispatch money”—a 
rebate for releasing the vessel before de- 
tention would give rise to demurrage. 
The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, third circuit, decided that the bene- 
fit of this deduction belonged to the 
buyer of the ore, under the clause of the 
contract above quoted, saying, “It cer- 
tainly could not have been the intention 
of the parties that the plaintiff was to 
make a profit on the freight as well as on 
the ore. 

In a similar case the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court decided that the buyer was 
not entitled to the benefit of dispatch 
money earned by a seller, holding that 
provision for a variation in “freight” 
should be limited strictly to the freight 
charges, unaffected by demurrage that 
might be incurred through the seller’s 
fault or by dispatch money accruing 
through his diligence. (28 Atl. 1011.) 





CHAPTER XIX. EXCUSES FOR 
NONDELIVERY 


NOTE.—The default of a buyer as an ex- 
cuse for rescission of the contract is, also, 
treated in the chapter on Rescission by the 
Seller. See, also, the chapter on Risks of 
Loss, Etc., Pending Actual Delivery. 


SECTION 182. EXCUSES IN GENERAL 


It is a general rule that, where per- 
formance of a contract to sell and deliv- 
er goods is suspended by an official act 
of the government for a material length 
of time, execution of the contract is en- 
tirely excused, decided the United States 
district court for the eastern district of 
New York in the case of P. N. Gray & 
Co. vs. Cavalliotis, 276 Fed. 565. And 
it was added: 

“A government embargo placed upon 
the exportation of a commodity would be 
a defense to an action upon the contract 
involving the commodity. . . . But this 
relates to embargo or governmental in- 
terference by the government of the 
country in which the contract was made 


and in which it was to be performed. - 


Foreign embargoes are ordinarily not an 
excuse for nonperformance.” 

Nondelivery of feed under a contract 
to manufacture and sell the same is ex- 
cusable if the seller can show that the 
buyer intended to resell the feed in viola- 
tion of laws relating to branding. It 
was so recognized by the St. Louis court 
of appeals in the case of Heffernan vs. 
Neumond et al., 201 S.W. 645, although 
the court in that case sustained a find- 
ing that no such unlawful intention ex- 
isted. 

“Where the real ground for failure 
to deliver is inability to furnish the 

s, and there were constant demands 
y the buyer for delivery, nondelivery 
cannot be — on the ground that 
the buyer failed to give the notice re- 
quired by the contract. Default or de- 
lay is not excused because performance 
has become difficult, dangerous, or bur- 
densome. 

“Thus it is no excuse that delivery is 
dangerous because of the existence of 
war, or because tilence prevails, or 
that it is difficult because of the inclem- 
ency of the weather. It will not excuse 
delivery that, because of new laws or 
regulations enacted after the making of 
the contract, additional burdens will be 
im on the seller.” (35 Cyc. 244-245.) 

n the case of Traylor vs. Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, 183 N.Y.S; 181, it 
appeared that a clause inserted in con- 
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tracts negotiated by plaintiff for de- 


fendant provided that defendant should 
not be liable for nondeliveries due to 
“strikes or fire or act of God or other 
causes beyond its reasonable control.” 
It was decided by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court that 
this clause was not broad enough to ex- 
empt liability for nondelivery due to 
any lack of knowledge of methods in- 
volved in performance of the contract, 
nor to delay in securing construction of 
the seller’s plant, and in getting mate- 
rials, etc. The court held that the 
clause must be read as referring only to 
extraordinary causes which could not be 
foreseen and anticipated when the con- 
tract was entered into. 

The Washington supreme court decided 
that plaintiff in the suit of Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Co. vs. Lemley wes en- 
titled to recover damages for breach of 
a contract for a sale of wheat to it. But 
this decision was reversed on a rehear- 
ing of the case, the court deciding that 
under a contract for delivery of buik 
grain the buyer cannot require the sell-r 
to deliver in sacks because of lack of 
room in the elevator at which delive:y 
was to have been made. And the favt 
that the buyer offers to receive delive:y 
in sacks does not put the seller in dv- 
fault on failing to so deliver, where tive 
buyer does not offer to furnish the saci s 
and labor required to sack the grain, ail 
refuses to permit immediate gradin-. 
(178 Pac. 640.) 

One who refuses to perform a cou- 
tract for the sale of goods on a speciiic 
ground will not be permitted, after su't 
has been brought and it appears that tle 
ground is untenable, to assign a new re.- 
son. Following this general rule of la\., 
the United States circuit court of a))- 
peals for the fourth circuit held in the 
case of Wall Grocer Co. vs. Jobber’ 
Overall Co., 264 Fed. 71, that where . 
seller unjustifiably refused to complet» 
deliveries, on the mistaken ground thai 
the parties had not consummated a bind- 
ing contract, it could not afterwards de- 
feat the buyer’s suit for damages }\ 
claiming that timely specifications of 
_ to be shipped were not furnished. 

e court quotes this declaration of the 
United States Supreme Court: 

“Where a party gives a reason for his 
conduct and decision touching anything 
involved in a controversy, he cannot, aft 
er litigation has begun, change his 
ground and put his conduct upon an 
other and different consideration. He i: 
not permitted thus to mend his hold.” 

Other decisions on some of the point: 
mentioned in this section are referred to 
in the succeeding sections of this chapter 


SECTION 183. FAILURE OF SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

“. . . Where the sale is of specified 
goods which, without the seller’s fault, 
are lost or destroyed before the day ot 
delivery, the seller is excused from de- 
livery and the buyer from obligation to 
pay. In such cases a condition is im- 
plied in the contract, the effect of which 
is to relieve the seller from the obliga- 
tion to perform.” (35 Cyc. 246.) 

That an act of God, such as a storm 
or unusual rain, will excuse one from 
performance of a contract to deliver spe- 
cific goods is a legal proposition reaffirmed 
in the decision of the Nebraska supreme 
court in Matousek vs. Galligan, 178 N.W. 
510. But this holding is to be distin- 
guished from the law of cases where no 
particular goods are in contemplation 
under the contract. For instance, a 
farmer who has to deliver his 
crop of corn to a mill may be excused 
in failing to do so, by reason of some 
unavoidable calamity. But if a grain 
company has contracted to deliver a cer- 
tain quantity of corn of certain grade, 
without the particular source of supply 
being in contemplation, the grain com- 
pany could not excuse nondelivery 
through storm or other cause interfering 
with delivery, excepting as the contract 
may have reserved such excuse. 

In the Nebraska case, it appeared that 
specific hay was bargained to be sold, 
but that defendant was prevented from 
baling and delivering it, by unusual 
storms and rainfall. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the supreme court decided 
that the trial judge properly instructed 
the jury that “an ‘act of God’ is a part 
of every contract, whether it is written 
therein or not, and if a party is prevent- 
ed from performing his contract directly 
and exclusively by an act of God, the-law 
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excuses him, and he cannot be held for 
any injury or damage in the nonper- 
formance of the contract. 

“An act of God, such as will excuse 
the performance of a legal contract, 
must be an act or occurrence so extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented that human 
foresight could not foresee or guard 
against it,” etc. z 

When a contract for a sale of grain 
contemplates delivery from a definite 
crop, as distinguished from the ordinary 
agreement for sale of grain without re- 
gard to the source of production, failure 
of the crop will excuse the seller’s fail- 
ure to deliver, according to a holding of 
the Kansas City court of appeals, in the 
case of St. Joseph Hay & Feed Co. vs. 
Brewster, 195 S.W. 71. 

Defendant, a farmer, entered into a 
written contract to sell plaintiff 3,000 bus 
No. 2 red wheat at $1 bu, f.o.b., his sta- 
tion. It is to be inferred that he would 
have been liable for nondelivery had the 
contract contained no further provision. 
But the agreement provided: “If there 
should be 500 bus over or under, this is 
to be taken on the same basis.” 

This clause is held by the court to 
have so far indicated a mutual under- 
standing that the wheat was to be fur- 
nished out of a definite crop then grow- 
ing as to entitle defendant to prove a 
vrbal understanding between the parties 
that the wheat was to be so furnished, 
and to show that through weather condi- 
tions there was no production of the 
minimum contract quantity and no wheat 
of the grade called for by the agreement. 

The decision does not contravene the 
well-established rule that an unqualified 
contract to deliver staple commodities is 
not excused by destruction of the goods 
out of which the seller expected to make 
delivery, in the absence of a saving clause 
in his favor. It merely declares that 
where a contract of sale is made with a 
mutual view to supply from a particular 
source, destruction of the supply by an 
act of God exonerates the seller from 
liability for consequent inability to de- 
liver. Noe 

An opinion of the South Dakota su- 
preme court, handed down in the case of 
MecCaull-Webster Co. vs. Steele, 180 
N.W. 782, shows how mutual understand- 
ing as to a special source of supply may 
affect the validity of a contract of sale. 

Defendant contracted to sell plaintiff 
5,000 bus of “good, sound, dry and mer- 
chantable S. corn to grade SY, .. . 
said grain being now in my possession.” 
It was contemplated that delivery should 
be made on maturity of a then growing 
crop, which failed to produce corn of the 
contract grade. Market values risin 
above the contract price, plaintiff sue 
for damages for nondelivery. The su- 
preme court, however, holds that the trial 
judge properly ruled that plaintiff could 
not recover. The reasoning on which the 
decision rests is as follows: 

“In this case it is perfectly clear that 
both parties were so confident that the 
corn, then in the minds of the parties, 
would fulfill the conditions as to grade, 
that they made no provision whatsoever 
as to what should be done if this corn 
would not test No. 3. They contracted 
in the full belief that defendant had in 
its possession 5,000 bus of yellow corn 
that would, at the time of delivery, grade 
No. 3. No corn that would, by mere 
lapse of time, become No. 3 corn, was in 
possession of defendant. Both parties 
assumed, as the very basis of the con- 
tract, that corn that would fulfill this 
contract did exist in the possession of 
defendant. Being mistaken as to this 
essential fact, there was no binding con- 
tract. i *. 

“Let us suppose that No. 3 corn had 
not been worth the contract price, and 
defendant had gone out and purchased 
No. 3 corn and tendered same to plain- 
tiff; plaintiff, knowing such fact, would 
have had the right to and undoubtedly 
would have refused to accept such corn, 
for the very simple reason that it never 
agreed to buy any corn other than the 
corn in possession of defendant when 
the contract was entered into.” 

* # 


_ One who unconditionally agrees to de- 
liver goods cannot escape liability for 
damages for nondelivery on the ground 
that he was disappointed in an expected 
source of supply. 





This was the main point involved in the 
decision reached by the California dis- 
trict court of appeal, third district, in 
the case of Neligan & Son vs. Knut- 
sen, 175 Pac. 18, a suit in which judg- 
ment against defendant for nondelivery 
of 2,250 sacks of No. 1 white Egyptian 
corn was affirmed. The damages were 
assessed at $850, based on market values 
prevailing when delivery should have 
been made, early in 1917. 

As an excuse for nondelivery of the 
2,250 sacks remaining undelivered, the 
entire contract quantity being 4,500 
sacks, defendant asserted that when the 
contract was made plaintiffs understood 
that the corn which defendant agreed to 
sell was to be procured from certain 
growers, and that, without any fault on 
his part, defendant received only the 
2,250 sacks actually delivered. Reject- 
ing this excuse as being unrecognized by 
the law, the court quoted the following 
rule previously laid down by the Califor- 
nia supreme court, and recognized as 
good law in all jurisdictions: 

“Where one makes an_ unqualified 
agreement to sell goods to be delivered 
at a fixed time, or on demand of the 
buyer within a stated period, and it is 
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bus of barley. The judge at Hereford 
who tried the case decided what probably 
most judges of today would decide, that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover 500 
quarters of barley, or its value, but mere- 
ly the fair value of the horse. Appar- 
ently this decision proceeded upon the 
ground that defendant, through failure 
to compute the grain called for by his 
contract, had no idea what he was bind- 
ing himself to do. 

This would seem to bring the case with- 
in the modern rule of law that a failure 
of the minds of contracting parties to 
meet in agreement as to the quantity of 
goods to be delivered invalidates the con- 
tract. Viewed in this light, there is no 
conflict with the equally well settled legal 
principle that nonperformance of a de- 
liberate promise to do a thing is not ex- 
cusable on the ground of improvidence 
of the bargain. 

In the later case of Thornborow vs. 
Whitacre, decided in the reign of Queen 
Anne (1705), the court, however, rec- 
ognized the validity of a contract of this 
kind. In this case it appeared that de- 
fendant received a half crown under a 
contract whereby he was to receive 
£4 17s 6d more on delivering two grains 
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inherently possible to obtain the goods, 
the fact that the seller may have expect- 
ed to manufacture the goods himself, or 
to procure them from a certain source, 
and has not been able to complete or ob- 
tain them when delivery is due, does not 
excuse performance. In that event, his 
contract being unconditional and unquali- 
fied, he must go into the market, if 
necessary, and obtain the goods, and he 
will be liable in damages for nondeliv- 
ery.” 

This decision suggests the importance 
of imposing suitable conditions against 
liability for nondelivery, when the seller 
is relying upon a particular source of 
supply in undertaking to make a sale. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF PER- 
FORMANCE 


“The general rule that no impossibility 
arising subsequent to the making of the 
contract will excuse the performance 
thereof is of course applicable to the 
contract of sale; and a seller who prom- 
ises unconditionally to deliver takes the 
risk of being unable to perform, although 
his inability is caused by inevitable acci- 
dent, or circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. 

“There is, however, a distinction be- 
tween cases where the contract is to do 
something impossible of performance, 
and those where the contract is to do 
something possible in itself but perform- 
ance of which is a by the oc- 
currence of inevitable accident, although 
not foreseen by the party and not within 
his control.” (35 Cyc. 244.) 


* # 


SECTION 184. 


In the case of James vs. Morgan, de- 
cided in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Charles II (1675), plaintiff sued defend- 
ant on a promise to pay for a horse “a 
barley-corn a nail, doubling it every nail.” 
There being 32 nails in the shoes, the 
price aggregated 500 quarters, or 4,000 





of “rye corn” on Monday, March 29, four 
grains the next Monday, and, in arith- 
metical progression, doubling each pre- 
ceding delivery, for one year. 

As a computation of this contract evi- 
dently not made by defendant until 
after he entered into the agreement, 
showed that the first week’s delivery of 
two grains doubled 30 times would ag- 

ow 125 quarters (1,000 bus), and 

oubled 52 times would call for 524,288,- 
000 quarters (more than 4,000,000,000 
bus), defendant defended suit for non- 
performance of his contract on the 
ground of impossibility. His counsel 
argued that “the rye to be delivered 
amounted to such a quantity, as all the 
rye in the world was not so much.” 

The chief justice who heard the case 
said: “Suppose A for money paid him 
by B will undertake to do an impossible 
thing, shall not an action lie against him 
for not performing it? . . . So where 
a man will for a valuable consideration 
undertake to do an impossible thing, 
though it cannot be performed, yet he 
shall answer damages.” 

But the same judge found that the 
contract was so worded that it should be 
interpreted as requiring delivery on al- 
ternate Mondays after the second week 
(and not every Monday, as the parties 
probably intended when they made their 
agreement); and noted that “that would 
bring the contract nearer to the defend- 
ant’s ability of performance.” 

Although the ruling was clearly to the 
effect that the contract was valid,—an- 
other of the sitting judges saying that 
“though the contract was a foolish one, 
yet it would hold in law, and the de- 
fendant ought to pay something for his 
folly,”—the report of the case. gives this 
happy ending: 

“The counsel for the defendant, per- 
ceiving the opinion of the court to be 
against his client, offered the plaintiff his 
half crown and his cost, which was ac- 
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cepted of, and so no judgment was given 
in the case.” 
(Chapter XIX to be continued) 





AN INTERESTING OLD MILL 

The accompanying engraving is from 
a recent photograph of the Hamblin 
Flour Mill, Oriskany Falls, N. Y., an 
old-style water mill, which has been in 
continuous operation for at least three- 
score years. It was in this mill that J. 
K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, which 
operates mills throughout the mountain 
states, learned his trade. Later, while 
still a young man, Mr. Mullen came west 
with all his belongings in a satchel, and 
found a job in a mill in northeastern 
Kansas, near Kansas City. Nearly 50 
years ago he went to Colorado to en- 
gage in milling. 

Mr. Mullen continues actively at the 
head of the company, which has a pres- 
ent flour milling capacity of about 20,- 
000 bbls ~~ day, besides important ele- 
vator and grain interests. 

The picture of the old New York mill 
is available through courtesy of M. C. 
Dolan, manager of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Denver, and long associated with 
Mr. Mullen. 





ORIENTAL RICE MARKETS 

SHanouat, Cun, Jan. 1.—The Shang- 
hai rice market is extremely active. 
There is no abatement of the demand 
that set in a couple of months ago. Ow- 
ing to the Japanese market being weak, 
—e have been sent to Shanghai to be 
sold on spot. 

This week some 30,000 bags of rice ar- 
rived from Japan and found ready buy- 
ers in Shanghai at about 3.95 picul. Fur- 
ther consignments are expected next 
week, and as these prices are lower than 
at present prevailing for Saigon and 
Bangkok rice in the producing markets, 
more trade should result. 

Feverish agitation is being carried on 
in Tokyo by Japanese farmers, who are 
fighting the declining tendency in the 
price of rice. They have announced their 
intention of declaring a strike for the 
purpose of guarding their interests, but 
this has produced little or no impression 
on the Japanese grain market. 

D. ARrakrE. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 lbs: 











- To ~ 
From— U.K U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8....... 4,384 = cecce 142,318 
Other Nova Scotia 
DUG savenescece 60000  s00vs 32,611 
St. John, N. B. ..... 67,513 1 90,247 
Other New Bruns- 
wiek peimts 2.2.0.  sesee - 8B cesces 
Montreal, Que. ....1,254,550 ..... 743,012 
Quebec, Que. ...... Ee 0 6as0 138 
Coaticook, Que. .... 148,130 ..... 50,636 
Abercorn, Que. ..... 9,857 4,042 5,819 
St. John’s, Que. .... 59,506 38,472 114,207 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 4,526 
Other Quebec points ..... 2,818 .eecc 
Cornwall, Ont. ..... | | Bee eee ee 
Prescott, Ont. ...... 1,659 6,940 3,320 
Ts OE ccncecs  e0ene ceese _ 90000 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 187,097 94,656 486,454 
Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 111,344 40,722 237,699 
Western Canada 
(Fort Frances to 
Pacific Coast) .... 7,096 28,388 3,119 
Vancouver, B. C..... 38,904 26,969 180,836 
Prince Rupert, B. C. .c.ce cove cevcee 
TOM. cccscccves 1,891,796 242,986 2,094,942 
Spain—Crops 


Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922.. 125,478 26,832 34,926 27,340 77,528 
1921.. 145,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 89,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,064 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,829 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 28,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,035 18,867 659,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922... 10,307 ees 1,612 1,702 4,080 
1921... 10,386 1,178 1,576 1,786 4,335 
1920... 10,255 1,167 1,688 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 4,209 
1917. 10,340 1,176 1,425 1,800 4,086 
1916. 10,148 1,164 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1915. 10,037 1,152 1,403 1,820 8,786 
1914 9,681 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913 9,644 1,105 1,361 1,918 3,869 
1912... 9,626 1,149 1,279 1,944 3,298 
1911... 9,706 1,145 1,268 1,987 8,567 
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EASY BUSINESS 


A recent incident in this territory, not 
without its amusing side, suggests the 
thought that it might be well to look 
gift horses in the mouth, that “all is 
not gold that glitters,” and that one may 
well be somewhat suspicious of business 
which comes too easy. No doubt the ex- 
perience will find its counterpart in the 
unwritten history of many a mill office. 
The most desirable business is frequent- 
ly the hardest to get. 

One day the Toledo office of The 
Northwestern Miller had a telegraphic 
inquiry from a miller, not so far away, 
about a certain baker in a southern city 
who had wired the mill for an offer on 
two cars of flour for immediate ship- 
ment. It looked too easy. Some millers 
would have laid the flattering unction to 
their soul and fallen for the bait, think- 
ing that at last the fame of their flour 
had spread to quarters not dreamed of, 
that at last business was to be volun- 
teered on the strength of their reputa- 
tion, and that hereafter all they would 
have to do would be to book orders. 

Not so this miller. He recalled that 
The Northwestern Miller maintained 
files containing thousands of reports 
about people in the trade, particularly 
the transgressors, these compilations rep- 
resenting the result of years of work by 
its staff, and that this information was 
available on request, without charge, to 
yearly advertisers in the paper. He 
knew also that when, by any chance, 
they did not have the information, they 
would move heaven and earth to get it, 
that these report files had grown and 
been built up in this manner, and that 
they were a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation to which millers and others 
contributed and on which they might 
draw at will. 

Hence he wired the manager of the 
Toledo branch office, in whose territory 
the party was located, for information. 
For years millers have been encouraged 
to follow this procedure, as it is part of 
the special service rendered advertisers 
by this publication. It so happened in 
this case that no information about the 
party was on file,—a fact that was not 
surprising when it subsequently de- 
veloped that he was of comparatively lit- 
tle importance, cut no figure in_ the 
trade, and was not .big enough to have 
sought shipments in car lots from out- 
side mills to any extent. 

Therefore the mill was told that no 
information was available at the moment 
but that an effort would be made to 
secure it. This particular branch office 
knew pretty well, as it usually does, 
where it could look for reliable and au- 
thoritative information. Meantime, it 
was pointed out that it seemed a bit 
strange that this baker should not be 
buying in his regular channels, but 
should be seeking flour from strangers 
who had never heard of him. Caution 
in booking was recommended. 

The outcome or explanation of the 
matter, and here is the amusing side of 
it, was revealed later when investigation 
disclosed that this particular baker was 
heavily indebted to a local bank, which 
held a mortgage on everything in — 
and out of sight, that he was “all in” 
financially, and that even small checks 
issued: locally were being returned, 
marked “not sufficient funds.” The 
moral is,—beware of the business which 
comes too easy—and use the service of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Soft wheat millers are confronted with 
a rather baffling and perplexing situa- 
tion, and there is no certainty as to when 
it will clear up. It rests upon the pecu- 
liar conditions prevailing in the wheat 
and flour markets. Soft wheat is a 
scarce article, and Toledo millers say it 
can be secured only at the top of the 
market, and then only in limited quanti- 
ties. Perhaps some of them made a mis- 
take in not loading up with it shortly 
after harvest. This tightness in red 
wheat is not confined to any one locality. 

On the other hand, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to sell enough flour to maintain 
even the present reduced rate of opera- 
tion of the mills, without cutting prices. 
Much complaint is heard on this score. 
It might seem that the scarcity of wheat 
and the premiums it commands would 
stiffen the backbone and morale of the 
millers, but apparently it does no such 
thing. It has become virtually impos- 
sible to sell flour on the basis of the 
replacement value of the wheat, or so as 
to get a fair milling charge. One Toledo 
miller says he is not pressing sales be- 
yond a 16-hour rate of operation, be- 
cause it is so hard to replace the wheat. 

If soft wheat is to continue on a stiff 
premium basis, it is not exactly a pleas- 
ant picture the soft wheat miller has 
to look at, unless he already has a sup- 
ply on hand sufficient to carry him 
through the crop. Competition with 
hard wheat mills will be just that much 
more difficult. Should anything like a 
real demand for soft wheat flour arise, 
one can readily imagine what the result 
would be. It would send red wheat pre- 
miums skyrocketing, and would no doubt 
invite the mixing of other wheats in 
making flour. Indeed, it has been inti- 
mated that such mixing has already tak- 
en place in some quarters. 

The evolution of a bull movement in 
grain might bring some relief, on the 
theory that a general advance in wheat 
prices would bring out more wheat and 
possibly reduce premiums. But there 
does not seem to be anything in sight on 
which such a movement could be based. 
It is suspected that the market is being 
sustained where it is by artificial means, 
by eastern speculators or others. As a 
matter of fact, it would be easily pos- 
sible to present quite an imposing array 
of bearish factors and statistics. They 
are so numerous, at the moment, that a 
recital of them would almost certainly 
fail to include the whole category. 

Without any attempt to give such a 
comprehensive summary, there might be 
mentioned the large production of flour 
the first six months of crop, the present 
milling situation,—stagnant demand, 
difficulty in getting directions and mak- 
ing new sales without cutting prices,— 
the large North American surplus still re- 
maining for export and the fact that 
wheat is being taken from Canada and 
Argentina rather than from the United 
States, the very slow and deliberate 
movement for export, heavy receipts and 
reserved stocks in the Northwest where 
the opinion is expressed that the gov- 
ernment underestimated the crop there, 
financial conditions in many European 
countries and the position of foreign 
exchange. 

It is doubtful if the passage of farm 
credit bills, enabling farmers to hold 
back their grain, would have as much ef- 
fect as the extension of credit to finance 
exports. Either or both of these meas- 
ures, taken singly or together, would 

tobably work only a temporary stimu- 
ation, as the price could not long be 
maintained above a world parity. eat 
would have to seek that basis. 

With this brief preamble in mind, it 
is perhaps not d It to understand 


why the milling business is quiet and un- 





satisfactory in the central states, with a 
strong tendency toward dullness. It is 
little use trying to force matters, be- 
cause tne miller simply gets tangled that 
much more in the meshes of an unfavor- 
able situation. If he cuts prices too 
deep to sell flour, to get his mill in full- 
time operation to reduce costs, and gets 
out of wheat as a result, which he can- 
not replace except at higher prices, he is 
just so much the worse off. 

So far as hard wheat milling in this 
territory is concerned, that is an en- 
tirely different proposition, and millers 
are turning to it with some eagerness, 
as it is not surrounded by the disabilities 
indicated above. Such being the case, 
business on hard wheat flour is eagerly 
sought, and millers are giving more and 
more attention to this feature. Success 
in introducing and broadening the sale 
of their hard wheat flours is steadily 
progressing, and nothing gives more 
gratification than the winning of new 
trade. It is happening every week, and 
the progress made is substantial. 

A few export sales, of no particular 
importance, were made by Toledo and 
other outside mills this week. Offers 
are generally too low for acceptance. 
Domestic business for the week was neg- 
ligible. Embargoes on eastern shipments, 
referred to last week in this depart- 
ment, are still in force, but permits are 
occasionally secured; for instance, on 
the New York Central for points on 
its own lines. The embargo has particu- 
larly affected one Toledo mill, which re- 
ports directions on a total of 75 cars 
of flour and feed which it is not able to 
get forward. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.31@ 
1.31144 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on Feb. 2. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted at 
$6.10@6.35 bbl, local springs $6.05@6.25, 
local hard winters $5.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
uoted at $31@32.50 ton, mixed feed 

2.50, middlings $32.50@34, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
SOM. SO-POR, 8 2... ccvcsoccs 20,400 ey 
PUOVENED WOO occ scccccces 23,600 50 
WO MD 455. 4.0:60:< 0.0:4600:008 18,300 38 
DWO FORT OHO civics scvccss 21,200 44 
TRLOS FORTS GO occ cccccee 20,300 42 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1923: 

No. Capacity Output 


Jan, 28-Feb. 3... 24 156,660 77,068 49 

Previous week ... 21 125,010 60,707 48 

Year ago ........ 24 137,910 65,237 47 

Two years ago... 28 167,010 66,055 40 
NOTES 


A. G. Marriott, 163 Hill Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. is now representing the 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills. 

L. C. Chase, president Grafton (Ohio) 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co., 
called at this office this week. 

C. B. Durst, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, 
is reported to be connected with the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. as rep- 
resentative in Iowa. 

R. R. McClure, formerly with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
now connected with Holaday & MclIn- 
tosh, flour brokers, Columbus, Ohio, 
working in southern Ohio. 

T. R. Randall, son of E. W. Randall, 
of the A. H. Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha, 
Mich., was admitted to partnership in 
the business Jan. 1. The style of the 
business remains as heretofore. 

I, W. Clinkofstine recently engaged in 
the flour brokerage business, with an of- 
fice at 826 Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was formerly employed for 
many years representing the Werner & 
Pfleiderer Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery, now owned 
by Jos. Baker Sons & Perkins, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Final accounting in the estate of David 
Kirk, Sr., Findlay, Ohio, has placed a 
value of $607,962, according to a state- 
ment filed in the probate court. Mr. 
Kirk operated a flour mill at Findlay 
for many years, and was also engaged as 
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a wholesale grocer and banker. He 
came from Scotland, where he also had 
been engaged as a miller. 

Charles A. Craven, Birmingham, Ala., 
who has been representing the Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co. in that market for a 
number of years, has purchased the com- 
pany’s stock of flour in its Birmingham 
warehouse, and is reported to have en- 
gaged in the brokerage business on his 
own account, representing a number of 
mills. He is an experienced and suc- 
cessful flour man. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the week were H. 
W. Colvin, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., i. B. Kenny, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., O. G. Gros- 
venor, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis., and A, J. Thompson, 
Thompson-Vater Co., brokers, Detroit, 
Mich., representing the Park County 
Milling Co., Livingston, Mont. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1te, Inp.—NMillers report a lit- 
tle more inquiry, notwithstanding tlie 
uncertain wheat market, but generally 
the market is slow. There has becn 
some export inquiry, but prices offered 
have not been alluring enough to re- 
ceive attention. . 

The millfeed market continues stronz, 
with inquiries exceeding ability to {ill 
orders. No special reason is given for 
the demand, which has been insistent for 
two weeks, 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 
carload lots, in 98-lb sacks: best patent, 
$7.25@8; straights, $6.25@6.85; Kansas, 
$7@7.25; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.25 
4.50, seconds $4. 

Millfeed quotations, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $31@3? 
ton; mixed feed, $382@33; shorts, $33 
@34. 

NOTES 


Irving Tabor, of Greenville, Miss., 
spent a few days here recently at the 
Igleheart Bros. mill, for which he is 
Mississippi representative. He reports 
a better financial condition and a greatly 
improved outlook for trade. Merchants 
oe enjoying good business in the cotton 

elt. 





Following a survey of the lands in this 
county by experts from Purdue Univer 
sity, a meeting of farmers was held here 
to hear a report on soil, live stock, crops 
and poultry. Professor Walter V. Kell 
told the farmers their land was worn 
out, and that it needed rebuilding by the 
use of lime. 

An echo of the Akin-Erskine bank- 
ruptcy is audible in a civil suit at 
Mount Vernon over the distribution of 
money secured by the trustee after the 
bankruptcy. When the mill closed down 
the wheat in the elevator was sold to a 
local milling firm, which has refused to 
pay for it until a court order has been 
issued that would be in the nature of a 
receipt in full for the money paid. The 
Old State National Bank and several 
farmers were plaintiffs in the suit, each 
seeking to have the money paid over 
to it. Eight attorneys, representing as 
many clients, were engaged in the trial. 
The sum involved was a little more than 


$13,000. 
W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—The flour market has 
not shown sufficient activity to record 
any recent sales of moment. Mills, gen- 
erally, have been urging directions on 
old contracts and advising customers to 
come in on the present basis. Quota- 
tions have. been reduced to the point 
where they seem certain to eliminate 
profit for the mills, but buyers refuse 
to be fae grag Jobbers throughout the 
trade, both in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, are still working on their old book- 
ings, some of which run as far back as 
August and September. 

inter wheat mills are especially 
urgent for southern business, in view of 
the difficulty of making eastern ship- 
ments on account of embargoes. Top 
winter patents are offered at $6.65@ 
6.95, standard patent $6.30@6.65; Kan- 
sas top patents $7.45, straights $6.90; 
northwestern spring family patents 
$7.65, and bakers patents $6.85. 

The feed market is strong and higher, 
with a scarcity of many lines, reported 
due mainly to car shortage. Standard 
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pran is quoted at $35.25@36 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $35.25@36, flour mid- 
dlings $37@38, and red dog $42@43. 


NOTES 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
and general manager Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., was in Norfolk recently. 

W. R. Meech, manager Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., who has been on a tour of 
eastern North Carolina, observed that 
business, generally, was improving in 
that section. 

Cc. G. Franks, formerly grain inspector 
for the government, has veen appointed 
chief inspector at the municipal grain 
elevator here. He has two assistants, 
both unlicensed inspectors. The fees 
from grain inspection will go into the 
treasury of the city port commission, 
which operates the city terminals. 


J. T. Tyree, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
will have charge of the new branch of 
the Southern Distributing Co., of Nor- 
folk, to be opened in Rocky Mount on 
March 1. The branch will serve eastern 
North Carolina direct from the sources, 
discriminatory freight rates making dis- 
tribution through Norfolk disadvanta- 
geous. 

Importation of beet pulp through 
Norfolk has begun on a rather large 
scale, several prominent feed brokers 
having handled a number of ship:nents 
within the last 30 days. The product is 
being transshipped from here to points 
inland, mostly in the North. Some of 
it is being distributed locally and in 
North Carolina. 


The Norfolk and Portsmouth freight 
traffic commission, which was threatened 
with being sent “on the rocks” through 
lack of funds, will now be able to func- 
tion, the city council of Norfolk hav- 
ing agreed to appropriate $20,000 an- 
nually for its support, the Chamber of 
Commerce $5,000, and the city of Ports- 
mouth $5,000. The remainder needed 
will be raised from the Norfolk Grain 
and Feed Dealers’ Association and 
several lesser organizations. 


Josepu A. LESLIE. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpianapouis, Inp.—While millers in 
Indianapolis report that flour buying has 
been quiet, though not dull, the output 
for the week of Jan. 27-Feb. 3 was 
slightly greater than that of the previous 
week. It is understood that no large 
orders, either for flour or feed, have 
come into the local market, but there has 
been a steady outlet. 

Prices are about on a par with those 
of the previous week: soft winter patent 
$6@7.25, hard winter $6.50@7.25, spring 
patent $6.75@7.75. 

There is a fair demand for feeds with- 
in the state, but few shipping directions 
are coming in from outside. Prices are 
unchanged. Millers had expected unsea- 
sonable weather conditions, which have 
prevailed throughout this region of 
some time, to have a backward effect on 
buying of feeds, but the contrary was 
rue, 

Small millers throughout this part of 
the state report that Tenet for feed is 
fairly brisk. They look for a continua- 
tion of this situation until grass begins 
to grow sufficiently to supply live stock. 
Prices quoted by Indianapolis mills: soft 
wheat bran, $30@31.50 ton; mixed feeds, 
$31@32.50; middlings, $33.50@35,—basis 
100-lb jute bags. 

Wet weather has rendered grain 
movement light. Bids for car lots on 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade Feb. 3 
were: wheat, $1.27@1.28; corn, No. 3 
white 66@6614c, No. 4 white 641,@ 
651%4c; No. 3 yellow 651,@661,c, No. 4 
yellow 64@65c; No. 3 mixed 644,@ 
65%4c, No. 4 mixed 6314,@641,c; oats, 
No. 2 white 411,@421,c, No. 3 white 
41@411,c. 

Inspection of grain on Feb. 3: wheat, 
No. 2 red 3 cars, No. 4 red 1 car, No. 4 
hard 1 car; corn, No, 2 white 1 car, No. 
3 white 12 cars, No. 4 white 3 cars, No. 
3 yellow 5 cars, No. 4 yellow 4 cars, No. 
3 mixed 1 car, No. 4 mixed 1 car; oats, 
No. 2 white 5 cars, No. 3 white 5 cars, 
No, 4 mixed 1 car, No. 2 mixed 1 car. 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Feb. 3: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

SR DO @ vee cccceseves 12,240 54 

Previous week ..........++. 11,840 52 

WOOP OBO ccccccscccccccces 8,616 37 

Two years ago ............ 7,870 35 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WE Sec cceccserceceres 49,000 9,000 

er ey ee 486,000 147,000 

GY stv nae shud G0CSsadens 218,000 78,000 

BEE cba Sade 060606608558 8,000 3,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Feb. B wscces 320,670 433,500 498,000 6,000 


Last year ... 192,350 392,600 412,500 
Two years ago 114,020 591,580 381,410 
NOTES 

Carl Simms, a miller of Frankfort, 
Ind., who was in the Indianapolis wheat 
market recently, indicated he was pre- 
paring for some good-sized export orders 
of flour. He says the indications for 
European buying are good. 

It is understood that repeated at- 
tempts to sell the site of the old Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative elevator at East Wash- 
ington Street and the Belt Railroad, the 
plant of which burned a few months ago, 
have failed. At the time the elevator 
burned it was announced by officers and 
directors of the association that it would 
be rebuilt. It is said now that these 
plans practically have been abandoned. 
Henry Lawrence, of New Palestine, is 
president of the concern. 

Curis O. Asion. 


ALABAMA 

Mosite, Ava—Virtually unchanged 
conditions prevail in the flour market 
here. Orders and inquiries are coming 
in satisfactory volume, and directions 
are being received for shipment of con- 
tract stuff, which is indicative of good 
business being done by distributors. 
Prices have not changed much for some 
time, options being entirely disregarded. 
The belief is prevalent that option fluc- 
tuations are back lashes from the dis- 
turbed conditions abroad, and are merely 
psychological and not based on actual 
physical conditions. So long as _ the 
present demand continues an important 
change in local prices is not anticipat- 
ed. At present the good domestic de- 
mand more than offsets bearish condi- 
tions abroad. 

Feed dealers report good sales to 
feeders and dairymen and, taken all 
around, the millfeed market is on a 
highly satisfactory basis. 

The car situation is a shade better, 
but there is still room for considerable 
improvement. 

Flour prices quoted on Feb. 1, in car 
lots, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter short 
patent $8, standard patent $6.90@7.80; 
soft winter short patent $8.25@9, stand- 
ard patent $7@7.50. Bran, $1.70@1.80 
ewt; shorts, $1.85@2.10. 

Exports have been good, especially to 
Cuba. The following lots moved durin 
the week ending Feb. 1: Lysefjord, 
United Fruit Co., Belize, 648 bbls; Lis- 
beth, Munson Line, Havana 2,400 bbls, 
Matanzas 1,650, Sagua 300; Frednes, 
Munson Line, Cienfuegos 250 bbls, Guan- 
tdnamo 250; Lake Giltedge, Page & 
Jones, Curacao 825 bbls, Port au Prince 
3,476, St. Marc, Haiti, 750, Pointe-a 
Pitre 500, Fort de France 400, San Juan 
545 and Ponce 1,000. 

W. H. Bry xtey. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLeE, Tenn.—Southeastern mill- 
ers report the volume of new flour busi- 
ness worked during the month of Janu- 
ary the smallest for this period in a 
number of years. There were good sales 
of flour for forward shipment during 
November and December, but specifica- 
tions on these contracts are reported 
difficult to obtain. The mills by hard 
work have secured enough business to 
keep running 55 per cent of capacity. 
Buyers manifest no disposition to take 
hold, and millers are inclined to look for 
an extension of the period of dull de- 
mand. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern -Millers’ Association, in a 
statement analyzing conditions in this 
territory, says buyers have been gradu- 
ally returning to the practice of antici- 
pating needs, and that from a low level 
of 6,603 bbls per 1,000-bbl unit on Jan. 
1, 1921, bookings have increased until 
they stand at 19,056 bbls on Jan. 1, 








1923. He further states that not only 
have bookings expanded, but according 
to his information stocks in the hands 
of jobbers and retailers are larger. 

Prices have been maintained on a 
fairly steady basis for the better grades 
and established brands. Straight pat- 
ents have been irregular and demoralized. 
Quotations are as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.90@8.25; 
standard or regular patent, $7@7.40; 
straight patent, $6.25@6.60; first clears, 
$5.50 


Rehandlers report trade quiet and 
without feature. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.25@7.75; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.25@6.75. 

On account of reduced production, 
millers report no difficulty in disposing 
of the output of millfeed. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@30 ton; standard 
middlings or shorts, $32@33. 

Corn meal sales continue light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River’ points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, 
$1.70@1.75. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3.... 197,880 110,354 55.7 


105,151 56.2 
122,892 60.5 

81,409 44.5 
155,991 78.2 


Previous week ... 187,080 
Year O80 .ccccces 203,040 
Two years ago.... 182,790 
Three years ago.. 199,290 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 





as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
Flour, bbls 49,000 49,600 
Wheat, bus 237,000 230,000 
Corn, bus ...... 166,000 129,000 
GBM FE osscncavies case 731,000 758,000 


NOTES 

David C. Morton, vice president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., has been elected 
a director of the Louisville Board of 
Trade. 

New officers of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Memphis have been installed, 
and Walter J. Fransioli has been elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer for another 
term. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has 
returned from a stay of one week at 
Austin, Texas, representing the milling 
interests in legislation pending before 
the legislature there. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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FINAL CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian grain crops 
for 1922, according to the final estimate 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as 
compared with the yield of previous 
year, are as follows, in bushels: 

1922 1921 
300,858,100 


PE Sagtabuseeds 399,786,400 

EE S60 6 sem (ereen 491,239,000 426,232,900 
EE 655 2:60 9 6.0.0.0 71,865,300 59,709,100 
i Seas bok ade ese o 32,373,400 21,455,260 
Buckwheat ....... 9,701,200 8,230,100 
ae 5,008,500 4,111,800 
GOOD ccccceescesecs 13,798,000 14,904,000 


A. H. Barmey. 





Canada—Crops 


Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 


1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 65,398 7,806 19,268 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1922..... 5,008 491,239 32,373 3,675 
1921..... 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
1920..... 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
1919 + 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
1918.00 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
1917 + 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916..... 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
1916..... 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
1914..... 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 366,179 2,492 4,666 
1910..... 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
1908..... 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Bariey Buckwheat Corn 
1922.... 22,4238  ..... oes 299 
1921.... 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.... 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,719 344 253 
1914 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913 +» 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912 + 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,522 372 322 
Oats Rye Peas 

14,641 ee ee 
16,949 1,842 193 
15,850 650 186 
14,952 753 230 
14,790 655 236 
13,313 212 199 
10,996 148 152 
4 11,556 122 196 
1914. 006 1,084 10,062 111 206 
2018...00 1,55 10,434 119 219 
19138....0. 2,022 9,966 127 260 
1911... 879 9,631 131 295 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and grain from the United States in December, 1922, as officially reported: 


Wheat flour, bblis..... 1,500,355 Barley, bus ... 
Wheat, BUS .ccccccee 9,676,294 Rye, bus ..... 


«eee 3,763,261 


eoee 761,782 Corn, bus ......... 4,758,249 


Oats, bus .......-6- 331,645 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from June 1, 1921, to Nov. 30, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








1922— Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,556 1,510 1,301 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 
Corn flour, ete., bbis.... 50 41 40 3 31 34 98 83 67 
Rye flour, bbls ........ 9 6 6 2 1 5 1 8 9 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs...... 14,250 13,036 9,425 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 584 541 644 471 496 463 493 617 1,371 
Bran, middlings, tons.. ese 1 eee eee eee 2 eee ae 2 
Wheat, bus ........006 10,577 18,282 25,986 33,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 
Gees, BUD cccccsccccccs 7,621 10,149 9,608 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 
BVO, DOW vevccsccceceres 6,431 2,197 11,130 4, 8789 4,953 6,488 3,898 903 
Gate, BEB occcccccccece 2,614 3,042 4,379 1,776 4,18 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 
Barley, bus .........+.. 1,563 2,940 3,671 2,085 2,619 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 
RICG, TBD co qrecccccsccss $36,594 12,393 10,193 23,864 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 68,222 

o—1922———7 1921 ‘ 

‘eb Jan Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,238 1,546 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 61 40 63 84 81 65 76 
Rye flour, bbis ........ 4 3 5 1 4 1 3 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 560 359 525 520 510 48 701 367 84 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 1 aaa 3 1 nie owe one 
Wheat, bus .......+55-. 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 58,537 24,842 25,235 
COM, BUS ceccccccccece 22,052 19,526 10,248 4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 
Rye, bus .. 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 
Oats, bus .. 239 537 98 132 520 224 1,049 263 228 
Barley, BUS ....cccvee 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 65,367 4,602 2,108 1,372 
BE, TR ee tcteecsennns 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 64,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 





' Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 
Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
174 174 224 , 205 174 205 182 177 
188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
147 109 167 147 145 132 131 125 
Maximum?*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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Business done in flour in the New York 
market during the past week has been 
of moderate proportions, for while no 
phenomenal sales have come to light, 
purchases have been sufficient to force 
brokers to admit that January was a 
pretty good month, and February is 
starting off just about as well. It is 
exceedingly difficult to get the right sort 
of prices for flour, however, as mills’ 
ideas on this score are high, while buyers 
want it for next to nothing. The ex- 
change of telegrams on price, therefore, 
usually leaves no one entirely satisfied, as 
the miller thinks he has sold the flour too 
low and the buyer is certain he has paid 
too much for it. 

Transportation conditions are poor, as 
the roads appear to be having difficulty 
in getting cars for shipment from Buffalo 
to New York. Spot stocks are still plen- 
tiful, though not like they have been, and 
a careful survey has proved that bakers 
are still well supplied. 

In the spring wheat market the best 
sales have been of standard and short 
patents. Clears could be sold if they 
could be obtained, but mills are appar- 
ently getting better prices for them out- 
side New York. 

Within the last few weeks there ap- 
pears to have been good buying of Kan- 
sas flours, but mills report difficulty in 
getting shipping directions. 

On sagging prices in the rye market 
there has been a little business, though 
sales are at lower prices than mills are 
quoting. This is an improvement over 
the previous week, when business was 
worse than quiet. 

In the export market inquiries con- 
tinue, with apparently no sales of large 
size. Business is of moderate propor- 
tions, and exporters’ hopefully “watch- 
ful waiting” attitude remains unchanged. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $7@ 
7.75, standard patents $6.50@6.80, clears 
$5.60@6; Kansas short patents $6.15@ 
6.85, straights $5.90@6.40; Nebraska 
straights, $6.25@630; soft winter 
straights, $5.75@6.25; rye, $4.75@5.25,— 
all in jutes. 

FIRE IN OFFICE BUILDING 

Fire of unknown origin, occurring at 
5:30 a.m. on Jan. 29, did considerable 
damage to the office of Martin, Sugrue & 
Co., Whitehall Building, 17 Battery 
Place. It seems probable that defective 
wiring in the office started the blaze, 
which was discovered by a boy delivering 
papers, though when the watchman 
passed through the corridor at 4:15 a.m., 
there was no sign of a fire. All of the 
office furniture was burned, but the filin 
cabinet and safe stood the heat well an 
no valuable papers were lost. The firm 
is carrying on “business as usual” in the 
office across the hall, pending repairs. 


SUIT AGAINST MILL-LESS FIRM 


A case will come to trial here in a 
short time, based on a complaint issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
a concern’s using the word “mills” in a 
corporate name when the concern so using 
the word does not own or have any in- 
terest in a mill. In the case in question 
the company so charged is a manufac- 
turer of men’s clothing using the words 
“Woolen Mills,” but in view of the gen- 
eral use of the word “mills” by flour men, 
the suit will be of wide interest. 


A FLOUR JOBBERS’ ORGANIZATION 


An organization has been formed here, 
to be known as the Greater New York 
Flour Jobbers’ Association, the purpose 








of which is to improve conditions in the 
jobbing and baking trades. It has 20 
members, with dues of $25 a year, and it 
is to be incorporated later. The presi- 
dent is J. Kulla; secretary, Julius Isoldi, 
of Vitale & Isoldi; treasurer, William 
Raskin. A complaint committee has been 
appointed, and the association hopes 
among other things to prevent the over- 
loading of bakers with flour stocks. There 
are people in the flour trade who think 
the motion picture rights of the future 
meetings of this organization would be 
valuable. 


NORTH AFRICAN SHIPPING SERVICE 


According to a leaflet from the Barr 
Shipping Corporation it would seem that 
the service from New York and Phila- 
delphia to Ceuta, Melilla, Tangier, etc., 
in view of recent developments, will be 
an unknown quantity. The Algerian- 
American Line has temporarily (or per- 
manently) withdrawn from the service. 
Steamers which this firm operated for 
the account of Compagnie-Havraise, 
Peninsulaire de Navigation a Vapeur, 
have been turned over to the Sinteroc 
Trading Co., which recently announced 
that it would operate the steamers Mal- 
gasche and Ville d’Oran, but there is 
reason to believe that when these steam- 
ers have sailed from New York this line 
will not have any further sailing for 
North Africa. 

The Three Star Line has no advice 
from its home office in Marseilles as to 
when it will have another steamer for 
North African ports, so this leaves only 
one line in active operation, Garcia & 
Diaz, who inaugurated a service in 1922. 
This company’s present schedule calls for 
only one steamer per month. 


ATLANTIC COAST RATE WAR 
While representatives of a majority of 
the intercoastal lines have been meeting 
weekly, and indications were that a settle- 
ment might be reached ending the rate 
war that has been going on since Sep- 
tember, a notice from the Atlantic fruit 
Co. on Jan. 29 announced a further cut 
in prevailing rates of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. The new charges on flour and grain 
will therefore be 12c per 100 lbs. The 
other lines are not meeting this competi- 
tion at present, as it is felt by them that 
the cut may be only temporary. 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, president of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, called at this 
office Feb. 2. 

W. Simpson left New York on Feb. 2 
to attend the funeral of the late W. C. 
Omand in Toronto. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & Co., 
returned to New York on Feb. 1 after a 
flying trip to the Southwest. 

Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, was out of the city on Jan. 28 
and 29, visiting the company’s upstate 
offices. 

L. V. H. Armstrong, of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., addressed the Ocean Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association on the 
evening of Feb. 1. 

James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has ap- 
plied for membership in the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills, was in 
New York Feb. 1. He visited Norfolk, 
Washington and Pittsburgh on his east- 
ern trip. 

Bert D. Ingels, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, came to New York 
on Feb. 2 from Philadelphia, where he 
has opened a new office for the company’s 
mill at 618 Lafayette Building. 

The charter of the Holland-America 
liner Noordam, on which so many flour 
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men have sailed, has been transferred to 
the Swedish America Line for nine 
months, probably preliminary to her pur- 
chase. 

The State Barge Canal elevators under 
certain conditions are contemplating tak- 
ing in railroad grain, and when shippers 
have full cargoes it will probably be ad- 
vantageous for them to store the grain in 
these elevators. 

Among millers recently visiting New 
York were W. J. Brewer, vice president 
and sales manager of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., and E. 
P. Williams, manager of the Orrville 
(Ohio) Milling Co. 

According to figures from the office of 
the collector of the port, domestic ex- 
ports from New York for 1922 totaled 
$1,323,793,211, or $33,232,205 less than in 
1921, while foreign exports fell from $70,- 
867,411 in 1921 to $35,673,300 last year. 


In addition to the joint resolution now 
-before Congress, sponsored by Senator 
Calder and Representative Kissell, of 
New York, a bill was introduced Jan. 30 
amending the transportation act to per- 
mit shippers to file suit against the Rail- 
road Administration for losses on freight 
shipments during federal control. 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in 
an address on the foreign situation be- 
fore the Merchants’ Association on Jan. 
30, said among other things that he felt 
the time would come when America would 
feel compelled to summon a conference 
with other nations “based on the con- 
ception that fair-minded men gathered 
together will find a solution for the eco- 
nomic ills, the political, financial and eco- 
nomic errors which now hold back the 
rising tide of world recovery.” 


At a special meeting of stockholders 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York bak- 
ers, on Jan. 31, the authorization and 
issue of 40,000 shares of $8 cumulative 
dividend preferred stock without nomi- 
nal par value, was approved, and also the 
authorization and issue of 200,000 shares 
of common stock without nominal or par 
value. Of this new stock 22,560 shares 
preferred and 90,240 shares common are 
to be issued in place of the outstanding 
30,080 shares of common stock of the 
company of the par value of $100, in the 
ratio of three quarters of one share of 
new preferred and three shares of new 
common for each share of outstanding 
common. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—There has been little 
local trading in flour, buyers having cur- 
tailed operations as ands as possible on 
account of the unsettled wheat market. 
Fluctuations have not been sufficiently 
marked to influence them either for or 
against the market, although local trade 
opinion is united in the belief that, so 
long as wheat prices continue uncertain, 
little improvement in trade conditions 
is possible. 

New England flour buyers for some 
time have found a conservative buying 
policy most profitable. Some of the 
current flour holdings by jobbers or big 
bakers, even those that have recently 
come through from the West, were 
bought when prices were much higher 
than at present. They therefore could 
now be duplicated for much less money. 

There is no urgency in the current 
demand for flour. Buyers hold off un- 
til the last moment before purchasing, 
trying to get the lowest price possible. 
In some instances, as much time is con- 
sumed in selling one carload as ought to 
attend the sale of 10 cars. 

While not all railroad routes are bad- 
ly congested outside New England, there 
is still much complaint heard about de- 
lays in bringing carloads of flour through 
from the West. This has necessitated 
buyers coming into the market and tak- 
ing on additional carloads for. prompt 
shipment, in order to prevent a serious 
scarcity of flour. If a buyer places an 
order for two carloads, connie one is 
ordered out and the other held for later 
shipping directions. 

At the close of the current week the 
trade here is decidedly bearish, with a 
disposition to go slowly. This feelin 
is emphasized by the fact that some o 
the big spring wheat mills have been 
figuring very closely in their efforts to 
make prices attractive. One Minneapo- 








lis mill, openly quoting at $7.40, has sold 
freely at $7.15 bbl in sacks, while an- 
other, openly quoting at $7.35, has ac- 
cepted $7.10 for several lots. Some 
of the smaller mills are also making con- 
cessions. 

Open quotations on spring wheat pat- 
ents are not materially changed from 
the previous week, although all would he 
liberally shaded if opportunity offered. 
Hard winter wheat flours are being 
pressed for sale. Soft winter wheat 
flours are held quite steady on patents; 
straights and clears are very firm, with 
hardly any difference in the range of 
prices. Offerings of clears are light, 
with a good demand. Rye flour dull 
and easy, with moderate offerings. 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walier 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was in Boston re- 
cently on a short business trip. 

The stock of unsold flour held by Bos- 
ton jobbers and distributors on Feb. 1 
showed an increase of about 5,400 bils 
over the previous month, amounting to 
37,174 bbls, compared with 31,700 on 
Jan. 1 and ‘26,262 a year ago. The in- 
crease is accounted for by liberal «r- 
rival of flour delayed in transit, and 
slow demand from the retail trade. 

The annual meeting of the Stafford 
County Co-operative Grain Associativn, 
an organization of New Hampshire 
farmers and grain dealers, was held Jn. 
20 in Rochester, N. H. The directors «c- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent. ‘hie 
association, which operates mills in 
Rochester and East Rochester, N. H., re- 
ported business good and a surplus on 


hand. 
Louis W. DePass 
BALTIMORE 
Battimore, Mp.—Flour was a triile 


more salable during the week ending Fc). 
3, but only at concessions. Some speciil- 
ly deep cuts were made in hard winters 
for quick shipment, indicating that tlic 
burden was getting heavy, and at least 
one local buyer took advantage of tlic 
situation. The thing needed just now lo 
bring in all the buyers is a sharp upturn 
in wheat. A little war or crop scare or 
export buying would be sure to get tlic 
buyers on the run. It is doubtful if an) 
such good thing is in store for the flour 
sellers, but if some of the Chicago giants 
could be induced to do a little monkey- 
ing with May wheat, the mills would soon 
hum. 

Springs were steady and quiet, firs! 
patents closing nominally at $6.90@7.15; 
standard patents, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-1!) 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1ic 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Aside 
from some export inquiry for secon 
clear, a dead calm seemed to pervade the 
whole trade. Prices are very irregular. 
but the foregoing quotations about re 
flect the majority. 

Hard winters were weak and mor 
salable, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.40@6.65; straights, $5.90@ 
6.15,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Some business was done in both 
short patent and straight on private 
terms, but understood to have been at 
comparatively low prices. However, most 
mills held to quotations. Good second 
clear was wanted for export, with the 
local market practically bare of such 
stock. 

Soft winters were unchanged and slow. 
short patents closing nominally at $6.40 
@6.65; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lé5e less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Prices were entirely nominal in the 
absence of demand or —-_ Patent 
was pushed -in some quarters, but buyers 
apparently could not be _ interested. 
Near-by straights were more plentiful, 
but the only sale reported was a broken 
lot at $5.25, cotton. Most mills, however, 
are holding at quotations or over. One 
of the strange things is that No. 2 red 
winter wheat, garlicky, which is compara- 
tively r in quality on this crop, is 
selling e with No. 2 red winter or 
western wheat, while last year, with the 
quality excellent, No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, sold at a discount under No. 
2 red winter, which was nothing extra 
for quality. 

City ran light, made some fair 
sales for export and reported domestic 
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trade slow. They fully maintained prices 
on both flour and feed. Receipts of flour 
for the week ending Feb. 3, 23,194 bbls; 
destined for export, 10,763. 

NOTES 

Of the 525,547 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Feb. 3, 521,474 were 
destined for export. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 4,606 bbls flour and 3,167,- 
011 bus grain—835,041 wheat, 897,636 
corn and 1,434,334 rye. 

Richard C. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co. feed, grain and hay, who developed 
a fever and was sent to a hospital for 
observation, is reported to be improving. 

Edward E. Renz, with the local office of 
Ww. H. Miller & Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, New York, has applied for member- 
ship in the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Charles C. Macgill, formerly president 
c. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., local millers, 
who has been confined to his home by 
illness for some weeks, is now sitting up 
and looking fine. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27, 1922, to Feb. 3, 1923, 288,093 
bus; year ago, 245,591. Range of prices 
for the week ending Feb. 3, 8114,@82%4c; 
last year, 60@61'4c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at the 
same price as No. 2 red winter, as against 
the same price the previous week and 
37.c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Feb. 3, 1923, 1,122,991 bus; 
same period last year, 917,267. Range 
of prices for the week ending Feb. 3, 90c 


" @31.34; last year, $1.14@1.25. 


W. M. Brittain, general manager Ex- 
port and Import Board of Trade, will 
represent his organization at the tenth 
national foreign trade convention, to be 
held at New Orleans, April 25-27. 

Recent visitors were W. H. Stokes, Jr., 
of Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D; 
J. M. Dempster, southeastern representa- 
tive Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co; 
John F. Fraser, of Fraser-Smith Co., 
grain, Minneapolis. 

The Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, representing the agricultural and 
affiliated organizations of the state, is 
about to secure an office in Baltimore 
preparatory to engaging in co-operative 
buying and selling on a large scale. 

The Baltimore Steamship Co. is report- 
ed to have purchased another steamer 
from the Shipping Board, the freighter 
Delisle, of 3,475 tons gross and built in 
California in 1919, which it will use 
principally on its lines to Mediterranean 
and other European ports. 

The Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., op- 
erating between New Fork and New 
England ports, has placed an order with 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Ltd., for two large combination passen- 
ger and freight steamers, which will be 
built at Sparrows Point, near Baltimore. 

Shockley & Humphreys, Inc., Snow 
Hill, Md., capital stock 500 shares, par 
value $100, to manufacture and deal in 
groceries, confectionery and other food 
products, has been incorporated by 
Charles W, Shockley, Arthur C. Hum- 
phreys, John O. Byrd and C. Norwood 
Shockley. 


Julean Arnold, commercial attaché of 
the American legation at Peking, China, 
is due to reach Baltimore in February 
on his tour of American cities, when he 
will address local merchants on trade 
conditions in that country. Mr. Arnold 
has lived 20 years in China and is re- 
age as an authority on its business 
ife. 


Eastern Pure Food Laboratories, Inc., 
Baltimore, capital stock 1,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, 490 shares 
common stock, par value $100, and 510 
shares common stock without par value, 
to manufacture and deal in food and 
food products, etc., has been incorporated 
by George A. Swift, Gilbert M. bene 
and R. Bruce Barber. 


All the valuable waterfront property 
of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., 
bounded by Howard, Sharp and Stock- 
holm streets and middle branch of the 
Patapseo River, including two lots of 
ground, machinery, houses, workshops, 
urniture, will be sold 


docks and office 
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by the trustees in bankruptcy at public 
auction on the premises on Tuesday, Feb. 
27, at noon, by order of the United States 
district court for the district of Mary- 
land. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, has gone to 
Plant City and Fort Myer, Fla., for about 
a month, accompanied by his wife. Be- 
fore leaving the city, he entertained at 
dinner at the Hotel Rennert W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., his son and partner, 
Christian Emmerick Mears, and the fol- 
lowing employees: George B. Shaw, A. 
C. Galloway, T. S. Davis, Nathan Gittle- 
sohn, David Arthur and Samuel Appleby. 

On Jan. 29, according to schedule, 
President Reynolds, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, read his annual report and, 
in the absence of opposition, A. W. Mears, 
Frank S. Dudley, Gordon P. White, Eu- 

ene H. Beer and William E. Harris were 

eclared directors of the exchange for the 
next three years. The new board or- 
ganized two days later by re-electing Jo- 
seph G. Reynolds president and John H. 
Gildea, Jr., vice president, and by elect- 
ing the following executive committee for 
the ensuing year: Thomas C. Craft, chair- 
man; Egil Steen, vice chairman; A. W. 
Mears, Gordon P. White and Walter F. 
Macneal. James B. Hessong was reap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer. 

The port development commission of 
Baltimore has decided to acquire and im- 
prove the mud flats in the Spring Gar- 
dens branch of the Patapsco River at an 
ultimate cost of about $25,000,000. When 
completed the improvement will give the 
city 150 additional acres of land, includ- 
ing waterfront property and factory 
sites, etc., all bulkheaded and filled in, 
rogemeee with five piers 1,200 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, with slips 300 feet wide 
and a marginal wharf 2,400 feet long. 
Provision is made for warehouses and 


railroad facilities in connection with the’ 


piers, and the average depth of water is 
to be 35 feet. The government will fill 
in behind the bulkhead with material 
dredged from the Baltimore channels. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperpui1aA, Pa.—Flour limits on 
some grades were reduced 10@l1l5c bbl 
early in the week ending Feb. 3, but at 
the close a steadier feeling pervades the 
market and, while there is no activity in 
demand, the larger bakers are looking 
around a little more and when bargains 
are offered will sometimes take hold. 
The small bakers are confining opera- 
tions closely to the satisfaction of cur- 
rent needs. 

NOTES 

The flour mill at Huntingdon, Pa., 
owned by J. A. Powell, burned Jan. 29, 
entailing a loss of $18,000. It was the 
oldest mill in the Juniata valley, having 
been built in 1852. 

J. Frank Fraser, president of the 
Fraser-Smith Co., grain commission mer- 
chants of Minneapolis, and also of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., was 
a recent visitor on ’chan Mr. Fraser 
is a brother of C. C. Fraser, flour, feed 
and grain broker of this city. 

It is announced that the United States 
Line, operating Shipping Board steam- 
ships, will open a local office at No. 1431 
Walnut Street, with A: L. Geyelin & 
Co. as general agents. A. B. Montgom- 
ery, formerly manager of the passenger 
travel department of the American Ex- 
press Co., will be in charge of the office 
here. Mr. Geyelin predicts that in a 
short time the United States Line will 
be operating some of its passenger ships 
out of Philadelphia. 

At the annual meeting of the Com- 
mercial Exchange on Jan. 30 the follow- 
ing were elected: president, Walter K. 
Woolman; vice president, George M. 
Richardson; treasurer, . H.. Price. 
Directors: William M. Richardson, Al- 
bert L. Hood, Thomas K. Sharpless, 
Hubert J. Horan, D. J. Murphy, Edward 
Rice, Jr., and Howard F. Brazer. All 
previous records for grain receipts at 
this port weré broken last year, they 
totaling 71,000,000 bus, 63,000,000 being 
exported, and 8,000,000 held for domestic 
use. Receipts were 19,000,000 bus more 
than in 1921, and exports increased 23,- 
000,000 bus. Opposition was expressed 
to the proposed St. Lawrence Canal. 


MILLER 


The following committees have been 
appointed by Walter K. Woolman, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Exchange, to 
serve during the current year: flour, 
Armon D. Acheson, Hubert J. Horan, 
John Willard Craig,. William McAleer, 
Jr. and Thomas K. Sharpless; grain, 
William B. Stites, James L. King, Levi 
G.. West, Morris F. Miller, Philip R. 
Markley, George G. Omerly and Filson 
Graff; seeds, Albert L. Hood, Clarence 
A. Neal, John W. Koch, Charles G. Al- 
exander and Jesse Sharpless; transpor- 
tation, Hubert J. Horan, William M. 
Richardson, C. Herbert Bell, James L. 
King, Milton F. Baringer, George G. 
Omerly and Robert Morris; information 
and statistics, Roy L. Miller, Samuel S. 
Daniels, Albert L. Hood, D. J. Murphy, 
S. Gartland Horan, Monroe A. Smith 
and Frank M. Turnbull; river and har- 
bor, D. J. Murphy, Edward Rice, John 
L. Turnbull, Walter T. Roach and Sam- 
uel L. Burgess. 

SamvEt S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Railroad embargoes 
of late have interfered seriously with 
operations of the grain and milling in- 
dustries of Buffalo and western New 
York. Milder weather on the first two 
days of this month gave rise to the hope 
that these conditions would be changed 
for the better, but rising temperatures 
gave way to what promised to be the 
most severe cold snap of the winter in 
this locality, and railroad men could of- 
fer no definite assurance of marked im- 
provement in transportation. 

Most of the trunk lines are accepting 
eastbound shipments only when author- 
ized by permits. Shippers find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain permits for 
shipments to points east of Syracuse, 
and car shortage adds to the difficulties 
of moving freight. 

Despite this condition, grain, flour 
and feed prices have held fairly steady, 
although in some cases there was some 
tendency toward accumulation of stocks 
in mills and warehouses. 

The market for millfeeds continues 
firm, with a rather limited demand. 
Prices are unchanged. Offerings have 
been small, with the result that no sur- 
plus has accumulated. Corn meal coarse 
feeds are in good demand, and are be- 
ing quoted at ey slightly over those 
which prevailed in the previous week. 
Hominy is being offered quite freely. 
Demand is fair, with prices unchanged. 
There is an active call for gluten feeds, 
with limited offerings. Track and transit 
gluten is in exceptionally good demand. 
Oil meal is weaker in the face of bigger 
production. Buffalo mills are offering 
meal for all shipments. Present produc- 
tion exceeds demand to some extent. 
Prices have declined from $52 to $51, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. Cottonseed meal is easier, 
prices having broken $2 ton. There is a 
brisk demand for track and transit meal, 
with buyers trying to discount the mar- 
ket in making their purchases. 


WINTER GRAIN FLEET 


Unloading of the winter grain fleet is 
proceeding rather slowly, due to the rail- 
road situation. The elevators unloaded 
2,251,000 bus in the week ending Jan. 27, 
and started 1,425 cars toward the eastern 
seaboard. -On Feb. 1 there were still 
about 17,000,000 bus afloat, and the ele- 
vators contained more than 14,000,000 
bus. The vessels lined up at the eleva- 
tors during the current week have had 
cargoes of 1,700,000 to 2,300,000 bus. 
Unloading records have ranged from 
153,000 to 490,000 bus a day, with the 
average day’s unloadings during the pe- 
riod of the embargoes well below 200,000 
bus. 


NOTES 


V. A. Acer, sales manager for Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, has recovered from 
the effects of an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

Stanley T. Woods, of the Woods & 
Sprague Milling Co., Albion, was a re- 
cent Buffalo visitor, calling on members 
of the trade. 

Warner Bates has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the H-O Cereal Co., 
and has opened a trade news service 
bureau in the Hutchinson Block. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Milling As- 
sociation of Mount Morris has closed its 
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flour and grist mill at Perry, and has 
+ nm it to the Mount Morris Canning 

0. 

Jacob H. Pfeiffer has been admitted 
to membership in the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change as representative of the Churchill 
Grain & Seed Co., succeeding the late 
W. E. Marshall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gorndt, of Silver 
Creek, recently observed their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Gorndt has 
for many years been associated with the 
Invincible Grain .Cleaner Mfg. Co., of 
Silver Creek. 

Miss E. Elmore Wicker has returned 
to her former position with the Thomp- 
son Milling Co., Lockport. For the past 
five years she has been office manager 
of the Woodward Agency, Inc., in 
Niagara Falls. 

The Kast Concord Milling Corporation 
has been formed, with a capital of $30,- 
000, to conduct a general feed and grain 
business. Directors for the first year of 
operation are Benjamin Luce, Alfred 
Trevett, Henry Wiser, Carl Wiser, Wil- 
liam Gentner, W. A. Reed and A. D. 
Spaulding. 

The state will make an appropriation 
at the present assembly session for re- 
construction of the Genesee Street bridge 
over the Erie Canal. It is planned to 
complete the work within a year. ‘The 
new bridge will greatly improve facilities 
for getting to and from the state barge 
canal terminal. 


Harold C. Hinman, assistant cashier 
of the Briggs National Bank, Clyde, has 
purchased the interest of E. C. Wood, 
senior partner in the Wood Milling Co., 
Inc., in that village. He will be asso- 
ciated in the business with his brother, 
Willis A. Hinman, who has been junior 
partner of the milling firm. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Trade has been life- 
less. Most of the mills are closely 
caught up on their bookings, and about 
the best that can be hoped for is odd 
sales that will help keep down overhead. 

Until there comes a marked improve- 
ment no one looks for any real profits. 
The general feeling here is that there 
can come no lasting betterment until the 
European situation gives some tangible 
sign of clearing. The railroads that 
tap the district here are still under em- 
bargoes, except as permits can be ob- 
tained for the movement of occasional 
lots. This stricture on trade is having a 
serious effect on a situation already bad 
enough. 

Reports continue to come in of pur- 
chases of flour from western mills at 
ridiculous prices, but the fact that some 
mills here have made sales above the 
prices quoted indicates that talk going 
the rounds may not assay 100 per cent. 

Stories of bakers who bought heavily 
last fall continue to come in. The bak- 
ing trade complains of light demand, 
with the reason an enigma. 

One or two indicated mills sold some 
fair-sized lots at prices above western 
competitors. There was nothing signifi- 
cant in the purchases, however. They 
were for most part made by regular 
trade that happened to come in at this 
time for a particular brand, general 
market conditions having little to do 
with it. 

Mills generally have shaded prices 10 
@20c bbl on patents. While some are 
making concessions on clears and low 
grade, there is less occasion for it. Most 
mills are well sold up on the lower 
grades, and some are sold ahead, with 
nothing to offer. Prices: spring patents, 
$7.65@7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton, local $8; spring straights, $7.25@ 
7.50, cotton 98’s, jobbing basis; bakers 
patents, $7.25@7.30, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston, local $6@6.25; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

What has been said of hard wheat 
mills applies in large degree to soft 
wheat millers. There has been little in- 
quiry. The big bookings of late Decem- 
ber are practically all cleaned off now, 
and nothing in sight to take their place. 
With winter wheat here extremely firm, 
mills are in no position to shade flour 
prices and take a chance on making ends 
meet. Established brands of winter 
straights are practically unchanged, with 
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mills asking $6.75@6.85 bbl, cotton 98s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

There is a little business in entire 
wheat flour, with mills concedi 10c 
and offering it at $7.40@7.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham flour 
steady at $6.30@6.35, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. However, movement of 
both graham and entire wheat is mostly 
in less than car lots. There is little in- 
quiry for rye flour. Mills are closely 
caught up, and from now on the output 
will be largely contingent on spot sales. 
Mills have shaded prices 5c, with best 
white brands offered at $5.75@5.80 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Most mills are sold ahead on feed, and 
others are nearly caught up. Prices 
are firm, and the trade would probably 
absorb considerably more without weak- 
ening the market. Mills are all shipping 
in mixed cars, with regular customers 
getting the bulk of the offerings. Going 
prices: spring bran, $34.50@35.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston, local $32; 
winter bran, $33, sacked, mostly jobbing; 
spring middlings, standard, $36@36.50, 
and flour grade $38.50, both sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston rate points; local, 
standard, $34, sacked; winter middlings, 
$34, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed firm 
at $30@31 ton, sacked, mostly jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Jan, 28-Feb. 3 6,1 3 
Previous week 5,800 31 

Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 700 


rye. 


NOTES 

William Gale Sisson, of Lyons, who 
for many years operated a mill at Camil- 
lus, died there, aged 71. 

Winter wheat is well covered with 
snow and, barring places where heavy 
drifts may smother it, should come out 
in good condition in the spring. 

Jacob Howe, widely known in connec- 
tion with the old Howe bakery here, died 
at his home in this city, aged 77. Mr. 
Howe’s grandfather, Jacob Howe, came 
to Rochester from Boston in 1814 and 
established the bakery in question. 

Edward C. Wood, senior member of 
the Wood Milling Co., of Clyde, has sold 
his interest to Harold C. Hinman, assist- 
ant cashier of the Briggs National Bank 
of that village, and a brother of Willis 
A. Hinman, junior partner in the mill- 
ing firm. The Wood mill was established 
about 70 years ago, and was the first 
milling plant between Rochester and 
Syracuse to replace the old stone process 
with rolls. 

Prices on farm produce showed an 
average advance of 24 per cent in 1922, 
compared with 1921, according to the 
consensus of opinion at the meeting of 
the New York State Farm Brokers’ As- 
sociation, held in Syracuse. Comment- 
ing on advancing wheat prices, E. J. 
Corp, of the Garfield Co., this city, said: 
“Wheat which brought 95c in September, 
1922, against $1.15 in September, 1921, 
is now worth about $1.30 per bu with 
an average price in December for the 
last 10 years of $1.363, which includes 
the high prices of $2.08@2.149 for 1917, 
1918 and 1919, while the average price 
for the years 1912 to 1915 was only 
86.8¢.” 

Every agricultural section of the state 
was represented here at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York Brotherhood of 
Threshermen. No schedule of 1923 
threshing prices was made. That was 
left to the county organizations which 
can better adjust rates to local condi- 
tions. The Brotherhood will oppose the 
so-called “cleat” bill if it bobs again 
in the legislature. The bill, should it be- 
come law, would virtually rule tractors 
and traction engines from the highway. 
Several years ago such a bill slipped 
through and hundreds of farmers were 
seriously delayed in getting threshing 
done before relief could be obtained. 
The bill, heretofore, has been regularly 
backed by automobile clubs and allied 


interests. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Wheat is produced in 21 states of 
Mexico. The 1922 crop amounts to 
8,361,000 bus. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutrn, Minn.—Flour buyers showed 
no willingness to increase purchases dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 5. Demand 
was light, indicating that the trade is 
well provided for, with stocks in hand or 
in transit coming in larger volume than 
they are readily absorbing. Such buyers 
as came into the market covered only 
actual needs. The general attitude is 
against purchases until necessity com- 
pels them. 

The durum mill reported a little east- 
ern car lot business worked, with sales 
aggregating about the same as in the 
week ending Jan. 27. Orders came from 
scattered territory, and there was no 
activity in the demand. Present require- 
ments seem to be pretty well cared for, 
and users are not anxious to make con- 
tracts. 

The rye flour situation is unchanged. 
Buying is limited and comes only from 
the home trade. The possibilities for a 
revival in demand from outside seem 
no brighter, quotations here being higher 
than outside mills make for the central 
and eastern trade. 

Millfeed continues to hold firm under 
a fair demand from the consuming trade. 
Mills disposed of their output or have 
sufficient orders on their books to take 
care of all they can produce. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Tam. SBF B wcscosvossee 27,445 74 
Previews Week ......cces0e 24,325 66 
BMS DORE ccccccencceccncse 9,900 27 
Two years ago .........++5 16,200 44 
Output by Duluth-Superior mills, 


monthly, for the past four years, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

January ....... 44 44 97 47 
February ...... 38 46 69 47 
eee 61 51 69 56 
, eer 78 56 40 101 
| | MPTP 77 54 95 170 
SUMO coccccvcses 53 49 72 112 
Ge 66 460S0-05% 72 88 90 49 
BR cccccves 102 71 28 64 
September ..... 134 69 37 93 
October ....... 104 85 91 127 
November ..... 116 101 71 139 
December ..... 133 68 63 113 
Totals ...... 1,012 782 822 1,118 

NOTES 


H. C. Whittier, of the Hallett & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth Feb. 2. 

James A. Robb, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Winnipeg, visited the Duluth 
grain market on Feb, 2. 

Receipts are liberal, and during the 
week ending Feb. 3 stocks in Duluth- 
Superior elevators increased 2,039,000 
bus. 

Cash houses continue to take all the 
rye displayed for sale, and it is going in- 
to store awaiting the opening of naviga- 
tion. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciated has been admitted to membership 
in the Duluth Board of Trade, with A. 
A. Jewett as its representative. 

H. S. Newell, C. T. Mears, and H. E. 
Emerson, Duluth grain men, accompan- 
ied by their wives, left Feb. 3 for 
Florida, to be away several weeks. 

Stocks of Canadian grain held in store 
here are increasing very slowly. A little 
wheat is all that is moving in at present. 
Stocks of all grains aggregate only 286,- 
000 bus. 

To encourage trading in spring wheat 
futures, which have been very quiet, the 
Duluth Board of Trade is panes 
quotations on lots of 1,000 bus for a 
period of 30 days. 

Stocks of rye in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators at the close of business, Feb. 3, 
aggregated 5,478,000 bus, and wheat 
6,325,000 bus. This comprises the bulk 
of the grain here at present. 

E. J. Wenzel has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade, and 
will represent the International Grain 

The membership of R. C. Schiller, 
of Minneapolis, was transferred to him. 

Elevators are the general buyers of 
cash wheat offerings, with the mills pick- 
ing up some choice amber and mixed 
cars at better prices than elevators will 
pay. The cash basis shows no material 
change. 

A considerable quantity of Canadian 
screenings was brought to Duluth re- 
cently, and will be shipped out later as 
the trade calls for it. The market has 


been good lately, and at satisfactory 
prices. 

The Duluth Grain Commission Mer- 
chants’ Association has elected F. C. 
Tenney president, W. B. Joyce vice pres- 
ident, and the following as directors: W. 
W. Bradbury, H. J. Atwood and M. M. 
McCabe. 

The demand from the East for rye 
and durum wheat has fallen flat. The 
eastern trade is complaining of dullness 
in the demand from abroad, and houses 
here with eastern and foreign connec- 
tions have been doing very little lately. 

Some weeks ago the Marshall (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co. obtained a verdict in the 
district court at Duluth against the 
Hintz-Cameron Co., of Duluth, for 
$6,082, growing out of transactions in 
the sale of flour. The latter has ap- 
pealed the case to the Minnesota su- 
preme court. 

Henry F. Salyards, who recently re- 
tired from the presidency of the Duluth 


‘ Board of Trade, after two years’ service, 


was elected a director of the Duluth- 
Superior Traction Co., at its annual meet- 
ing at New Haven, Conn. This com- 
pany owns the street railway systems at 
Duluth and Superior. 

Flaxseed futures showed further 
strength on Feb. 5. Slow offerings 
and steady bidding advanced quotations 
45,@7,c. The current month proved 
strongest and the deferred ones the least 
gain. The larger interest and trade were 
in the deferred deliveries. Receipts are 
negligible and little or no cash business 
is possible, owing to the scarcity of seed 
in which to trade. 

F, G. Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes.—Comparative dullness 
continues to feature the milling trade in 
this territory. Most of the orders being 


. received by the mills are for prompt or 


early shipment. The trade continues to 
look for a drop in prices and to be dis- 
inclined to make commitments for de- 
ferred shipment. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket has been moderately large, and 
there has been a sufficient demand for 

milling wheat to absorb the offer- 
ings at relatively high prices. The dark 
hard winters are selling at a premium of 
6@8c over the ordinary hard winters. 

Feed is in active demand. Omaha 
mills and jobbers are selling their prod- 
ucts in round lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $26.50; brown 
shorts, $27.50; gray shorts, $30; mid- 
dlings, $30.50; red dog, $33.50; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.50, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 
$22.50; linseed meal, $57.10; cottonseed 
meal, 43 per cent, $52.50; hominy feed, 
white $27.50, yellow $27.50. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


Jan, 28-Feb. 3 .... 23,100 23,183 100 
Previous week ..... 23,100 18,304 79 
Year ago ....cccere 18,000 15,017 83 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,730 61 


Leicn Leste. 





PIONEER TEXAS MILLER DIES 

Oxitanoma Crry, Oxta.—Joseph F. 
Wieser, engaged in milling in Texas for 
more than a quarter of a century, is 
dead at Waco, Texas, aged 51. Mr. 
Wieser, whose home was at Hico, had 
been, since June, 1921, residing princi- 
pally at Waco, where he was, until com- 
pelled to retire recently because of fail- 
ng health, manager of the Waco Mill & 
Elevator Co. 

Mr. Wieser was a native of Iowa, but 
went to Texas in early manhood and 
within a few years became an active fig- 
ure in the development of central and 
northern Texas. Notably he made a suc- 
cess of the operation of medium-sized 
and small mills. At the time of his death 
he controlled or was active in the firm of 
J. F. Wieser & Co., operating a 225-bbl 
mill at Hico; the Clifton Mill & Elevator 
Co., 150 bbls; Dublin Mill & Elevator 
Co., 250 bbls; Hamilton Mill & Elevator 
Co., 100 bbls; Stamford Mill & Elevator 
Co., 200 bbls. His interest in the Waco 
company was a minor one, the Waco mill 
being controlled by Frank Kell and as- 
sociates. Mr. Wieser succeeded T. P. 
Duncan as manager when Mr. Duncan 
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took over the management of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, in 
1921. 

H. L. Stover, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., has succeeded Mr. Wies- 
er as manager of the Waco company. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the four months from July 1 
to Dec. 31, 1922 and 1921: 






































Dark northern spring— 1922 1921 
ci auch dee ke enae ae 44,153 17,881 
Ms Ee ea andes inrd<cune 7,540 8.902 
BE Bowdneceerenesress 4,841 15,299 
Be GENO occ cvcsssces 4,419 17,798 

SEE atencass nee 60,953 59,880 

Northern spring— 

ES reer Tre 10,583 2.171 
Bb DD eewcccresececcee 5,505 990 
BM 60e06cacssiveses 2,713 1,186 
le GOOD. b.6 ca cncccews 1,946 1,879 

TAL 20,747 6,296 

Red spring— 

My OB. 6O8K0 cede oes s wwe 86 31 
ea Soaenions 55 83 
Bl oE6 608%. 804 040808 48 75 
RD GEOTD occecccccven 60 61 
0 249 : 250 
Total hard red spring.... 81,949 66,356 
Amber durum— 
ih £256 eke en eta veas 1,421 1,436 
ME oid eas on Sao cies 5,781 §,220 
i Perec riercrrrir 1,239 2,469 
Be GED. vb. c cesocccs 586 1,315 
ED 00:64% 4006 65-0 9,027 13 140 

Durum— 

Ss BE 6H everaceevnsoee 1,015 120 
ee eer rere ee 7,598 1,359 
SAP er ee 2,928 1,222 
Be WED onc cawsssons 2,509 2,152 

ee 14,050 4 3 

Red durum— 

“SS Bo rTeeeePerereere 3,864 2,087 
Oe Seer ie 3,447 2,815 
Be Te 459:904 9:45 008 e ac0% 1,147 1,322 
ee SE G65 o's 0 see see 856 06 
0 9,314 6,730 
DWeted GPG 2. cccccice 32,391 25,023 

Dark hard winter— 

Bs BD wteeessvinwesues 5,000 7,273 
SS eee 9,029 15,677 
a PEP a ee 7,130 7,698 
Be GERND ccesesvcucce 3,936 5,004 

eee 25,095 36, 2 

Hard winter— 

Ee Wkben es 6608s 6 des 10,963 21,838 
Me OP wdb6605 6 cas #oe08 48,085 81,753 
Og See 34,981 33,001 
pS Tee eee 26,679 30,397 

ee 120,708 166,989 

Yellow hard winter— 

BB Kens dace beeveces 1,078 1,664 
SS Sa errr er ere 9,188 9,526 
DEE intinnceapas ts éaa} 3,464 3,644 
Po Pere ee 2,947 3,413 
a a 16,677 18,247 
Total hard red winter... 162,480 221,588 

Red winter— 

SS Serer eee 1,447 1,860 
2S Oa 18,683 19,849 
Te re 17,696 22,020 
Met GEMOGS vesicsewvess 21,277 23,905 

THE 56% bens sence 59,103 67,634 

Western red— 

Di BE Sen anscersavecs 631 1,142 
597 

18 

"1,840 

69,474 

1,279 

1,862 

84 1,425 

762 

ee re 4,722 6,331 

Soft white— 
ft RPT ee Te 935 684 
SS rPrrr irre rr ere 3,467 5,293 
Bee Tl e400 o0 «600060009 940 1,604 
et SE 6 catangoe sae 164 304 

NEN cca 4:00:68 Vee 5,506 7,885 

Western white— 

Sy Wh GN.6 00 5660 0%c008 1,704 1,763 
BPO. B sesececcccccces 3,607 5,716 
Be TE sah vwse de ceases 2,801 2,045 
All OCROPS 2.0 .cccrveces 674 231 
BP PE Ere ee 8,786 9,749 
Total white wheat...... 19,014 22,965 

Mixed wheat— 

BE Eh wecccoedsseceuses 8,264 6,858 
Be DB ccess viedvcevene 19,078 24,529 
BE BD cdcecessossessee 10,527 12,250 
All GUROTS 2c ccccccccce 9,903 10,601 
Total mixed wheat ...... 47,772 54,238 
Grand totals .............. 404,073 459,644 





The Japanese public is rapidly being 
initiated into the pleasures of raisin 
consumption, judging from the large im- 
port figures of recent months. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


a PMMMMEE Ratanaeesvcvneseseses $7.15 @7.25 
Spring patents, jute ........++++. 6.30@6.80 
Spring straights, jute ..........+. 5.90 @6.40 
Spring clears, BD 99000690006 600s 4.80@5.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.60@4.10 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.20@7.40 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.60@6.40 
Patent, 95 per cent .......eeeeees 5.10@5.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......eeeee.0s 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.50@5.90 
Clear, southern, jute ............+ 4.40@5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.30@4.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.15 @4.35 


WHEAT—Red winters feature of cash 
market, with premiums up 2@38c for the 
week. Receipts nominal, and a sale of No. 
8 red reported at 14c over May. Higher pre- 
miums not attracting additional supplies, due 
to St. Louis paying 18c over. Hard winters 
steady to a shade easier, and demand spot- 
ted. Shipping business light. Springs in 
nominal demand and a little easier. Durum 
wheat again made up a good share of the 
receipts, applying mainly on old sales for 
export, with little new business reported. 
Sales for shipment were 144,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts of all wheat were 188 cars, against 194 
last week and 144 a year ago. Nos. 1 and 2 
red were quoted at $1.32@1.34 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.30@1.32; No. 1 hard $1.18@1.19, No. 2 
hard $1.16@1.18, No. 3 hard $1.15@1.16; No. 
1 dark northern $1.28@1.32, No. 2 dark $1. 20 
@1.26, No. 1 northern $1.18 @1.23. 

CORN—Somewhat firmer, and fair demand 

from industries. Shippers not very active. 
Sales for shipment 356,000 bus, part of which 
was for export. Receipts, 1,378 cars, against 
1,294 last week and 4,509 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed 72% @78c bu, No. 8 mixed 71@71%c, 
y { mixed 69% @70%c, No. 5 mixed 70c; 
2 yellow 72% @73%c, No. 3 yellow 71@ 
No. 4 yellow 70@T1ic; No. 2 white 72% 
’, No. 3 white 71@71%c. 
A little firmer. Demand not active, 
but millers bought fair quantities. Sales 
for shipment totaled 25,000 bus. Receipts, 71 
cars, against 99 last week and 23 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 87% @87%c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Reports at variance, with 
some mills enjoying a good business, while 
others report no special activity. Most mills 
have good amount of orders on books, but 
shipping directions not coming in freely. 
Pressure needed in most cases to get speci- 
fications. Corn flour $1.80@1.85 per cwt, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.72% @1.75, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.72% @1.75, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.72% @1.75, oatmeal $2.86%, jute, car lots, 
te Chicago; rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-lb 
sack, 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Market easier. De- 
mand spotted, and offerings limited. Mills 
operating at about one third of capacity or 
less, and find it difficult to keep running 
even at that rate, due to light receipts of 
flaxseed and quiet demand. Oil meal is 
quoted at $54.50@55 ton, f.o0.b., Chicago. 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 








Flour, bbis..... 252 242 178 172 
Wheat, bus.... 391 293 370 184 
Corn, bus...... 2,683 9,105 1,844 5,067 
Oats, BGs. o04s 1,542 1,575 885 1,117 
Rye, Bilis s.cc< 263 23 292 5 
Barley, bus.... 168 253 97 57 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PR oA enti s-45 0 1abaeh cess coed $6.10@6.60 
CRUE. ah was cab euwedd-0s 0 saeetn 5.20@5.80 
PU NN be pay bs ha aS o 0460 BY OH 4.50@ 4.80 
ln Es ae nas See 3.70@4.25 


MILLFEED—Offerings light and demand 
active. Some sales slightly higher, but nomi- 
nal quotations about unchanged. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
y+ wi brown shorts,- $28; gray shorts, $30 

WHEAT—Trade in cash wheat most of this 
week was dull. Fewer sales were made Mon- 
day than almost any day this season. De- 
mand increased somewhat the latter part of 
the week, and a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness was prevented only by a scarcity of 
offerings of good milling grain. Receipts 
were extremely light, compared to the past 
two months. Sales showed a somewhat 
weaker tendency, but prices at the close of 
the week were practically unchanged. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.22, No. 2 
$1.10@1.22, No. 3 $1. oe 22, No. 4 $1.07@ 
1.19; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.2 5@l. 29, No. 2 $1.23 
@1. 28, No. 3 $1.16@1.24, No. 4 $1.12@1.18. 


CORN—A good demand was experienced 


on every day this week, and prices advanced 
Some sales of yellow reflected an 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 Tic, No. 2 71c, No. 3 70%c, No. 4 70c; yel- 
low corn, No. 1 71% @72c, No. 2 71% @72c, 
No. 3 71@71%¢c, 4 ; 
No. 1 71c, Jo. 2 71c, No. 3 70%c, No. 4 70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


1@1%¢e. 
advance of 2c. 


Flour, bbis. . t R . 
Wheat, bus 897,750 1,859,750 703,350 1,979,100 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Rye, 


bus.. 
bus.. 
bus... 


Barley, 


Bran, 
Hay, 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
No. 2 semolina 
Durum patent 

RYE FLOUR—Prices " toaay at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., 
pure white, $5.05; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 3 


dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.30; No. 


$4.40. 


WHEAT—Operators manifested less inter- 
est in spring futures, and volume of business 
was not up to scale set in preceding week. 
Their action checked price movement 
within narrow range. 
at old basis. 
300,000 bus on the week. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of spring wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern— 


track, 


Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Besse 


—_ ol durum——> 
No. No. 2 


108% 112% 
107% 
107% @111% 
106% @110% 


107% @111% 
107% @111% 
107% @111% 
closing prices of: coarse grain, 


Daily 


cents, per bushel: 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


3 


Daily 
ing the 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


All other 
durum 
Winter .... 


87 ... 
29 ... 
8@ ... 
31... 
1 .oce 
B woes 
S cece 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1921 1923 1922 1921 
D evewsee 5,416 1, 185 
Barley ree 
Flaxseed .. 


Mixed 


Totals 


General situation developed strength as to 
January closed out quietly at $2.84, 


prices. 


about 15c under the peak price on the crop. 
List otherwise records net gains against Jan. 
27 from 9\%c in February up to 13c for July. 
March contract was started 
to $2.82% for close. 
mainly in the May and July delivery. Cash 
market dul] under limited receipta, No. 


advanced 


tons. 
tons.. 





DULUTH, FEB. 3 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, 
cottons: 


$6.80@7.10 $7.40@7.65 


Durum sold generally 
Elevator stocks increased 1,- 


3 mixed > A} white 
64% 


nee prices of wheat futures, dur- 
week, per bushel: 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, 
(000’s omitted): 

7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 


—m_~aam 








- -6,325 2,353 1,701 1,204 


spot raised ic, but lowered back the closing 
day to old basis of February to 2c over. 


m—Close——_, 
Opening Feb. 4 


Jan.29 High Low Feb. 3 1922 
Feb. ..$2.77% #2.85% $2.76% tts $.. 
7 baie eiege 2.80 82% 
May .. 2.57 $88 2.57 89 2°2 
July .. 2.53% 2.64 2.53% 2.63% 2. 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 

ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
This year Last year 


Spring patent ........ $6.55@7.35 $8.10@8.45 
Spring straight ....... 6.25@6.55 7.25@7.45 
Dees GORE. ccccesecccs 5.50@5.80 6.00@5.256 
Second clear ......... 4.25@5.25 4.00@4.75 
Kansas patent ....... 6.65@6.75 7.00@7.25 
Kansas straight ...... 6.20@6.30 6.75@6.85 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.55@5.65 56.10@5.65 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.95@5.10 4.75@5.05 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.50@4.60 3.75@4.80 
Corn flour, 100 lbs .... ....@1.83 1.50@1.55 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... «e+-@1.78 1.40@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs.... ....@1.73 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Lower. Prices largely nomi- 
nal, but easier with general trend of grain 
and flour markets. Offers scant; inquiry 
brisk and demand good, but trade still re- 
stricted by light production and large un- 
filled orders. Comparative prices, car lots, 


in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 
Standard bran... .$28.00@29.00 $25.00@26.00 
Winter bran ..... 29.00@29.50 25.25@25.50 
St. fine middlings.. 28.00@28.50 24.50@25.50 
Flour middlings... 29.50@30.50 26.50@27.50 


Red dog ......«+- 32.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 
Rye feed ......... 26.50@27.00 22 50@23.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.50@32.00 22.60@23.50 
Reground oat feed 12.50@13.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

MOORE ccccevecece 55.00 @56.50 -@ 46.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 47. eet 50 42. "00@45. 00 
Gluten feed ...... - @42.65 - @31.15 


WHEAT—Closed 1c higher for opens, 3@ 
4c for winter. Receipts, 52 cars; last week, 
67; last year, 16. Good shipping and mill- 
ing demand; offerings small. Basis on spring 
and hard winter steady; on soft winter, 3c 
higher. No. 1 dark northern ranged 6@9c 
over Minneapolis May for fancy; ordinary, 
83@5c over; ordinary northern spring dis-. 
counted 5@10c. No. 1 red winter ranged 
15@16c over Milwaukee May; No. 1 hard 
winter, May to 1c over. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.21@1.27, No. 2 $1.19@ 
1.24, No. 3 $1.17@1.21; No. 1 red winter 
$1.33@1.34, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, No. 3 $1.29@ 
1.31; No. 1 hard winter $1.21@1.21%, No. 2 
$1.20@1.21, No. 3 $1.16@1.19; No. 1 mixed 
$1.25@1.30, No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.18@ 
1.25. 


RYE—Closed %@lic higher. Receipts, 77 
cars; last week, 83; last year, 28. Offerings 
moderate; good shipping demfnd. Basis im- 
proved fractionally; No. 2 spot sold 4c under 
May price. No. 1 closed at 87% @87%c; No. 
2, 87% @87%c; No. 3, 86% @87%c; No. 4, 
85 @87c. 

CORN—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 443 
cars; last week, 413; last year, 806. Market 
active; local and shipping demand good, and 
offerings fair. Basis lower, with yellow and 
white at par. No. 3 white and yellow sold 
3@3%c under May price; mixed, 3% @3%c 
under. No. 3 white closed at 71% @71%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 71% @71%c; No. 3 mixed, 71 
@71\%c. 

OATS—Closed unchanged to 4c up. Re- 
ceipts, 290 cars; last week, 254; last year, 
$19. Offerings fair; shippers and local deal- 
ers buying. Basis about unchanged; No. 3 
white spot ranged at May price to 1%c un- 
der, according to weight. No. 3 white closed 
at 43% @44%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 114 
cars; last week, 144; last year, 133. Demand 
fair, malting and shipping; offerings fair but 
smaller. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb 
test, quotable at 69@71c; fair to good, 44@ 
46-lb test, 62@68c; light weight, 40@43-lb 
test, 60@64c; feed, 58@60c. 


WEEK’s RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—-Receipts— a, 

1923 1922 923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 12,550 30,680 18. 430 13,750 
Wheat, bus. 71,400 21,000 59,800 33,850 
Corn, bus... 655,640 1,184,640 448,580 347,489 
Oats, bus... 638,000 674,685 409,550 275,425 
Barley, bus. 180,120 208,560 67,670 70,860 
Rye, bus.... 107,540 38,195 152,010 9,060 
Feed, tons.. 90 450 9,285 6,148 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent $6.40@6.75 
Standard .... 5.90@6.25 
First clear 4.75 @5.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





) 5, MRE EERE EEE CLE eLEe 5.80@6.20 

LEE EELE EEE 5.00 @5.40 

Ee GU oo cca ce ercivedbevaces'e 4.25 @4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PURE sds c cccdevesiisesccsscoes 5.90@6.20 

POTN . ncccccccccewetcessceeces 5.15 @5.40 

BE GUOOR. aos v.csecrcctdosceveres 4.25@4.60 


MILLFEED—Market was firm all week. 
Prices at the close showed little variation 
from last week's close. Offerings continue 
very light, while demand is fair. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks; hard winter bran, 


$28 @28.50; soft winter bran, $28.50@29; gray 
shorts, $31.50 @32.50. 

WHEAT—No. 2 soft dull. Nothing choice 
was offered, and very little inquiry, but there 
was more demand for the cheaper grades. 
Local mills came into the market, and prac- 
tically all offerings were taken. Some mill- 
ing and shipping demand for No. 2 and bet- 
ter grades of hard winter. Low grades in 
demand. Receipts, 389 cars, against 320 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.33@1.34; 
No. 3 red, $1.26@1.30; No. 4 red, $1.23@1.25. 

CORN—With Argentine cables claiming 
that a large portion of the new crop had 
been destroyed by the lack of rain in Janu- 
ary, and with exporters bidding more strong- 
ly for cash grain in the face of reports that 
Danubian was offered abroad much lower 
than American, the market advanced to a 
new high on the present movement. Senti- 
ment was generally bullish. Receipts, 583 
cars, against 562 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 72c; No. 2 yellow 73c, No. 3 yel- 
low 72c; No. 2 white, 73@74c. 

OATS—tTrading was somewhat larger, in 
keeping with the activity in corn, but prices 
did not advance materially. Receipts, 270 
cars, against 295. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
45@46c; No. 3 oats, 44c; No. 4 oats, 43@44c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 71,840 109,770 117,920 132,760 
Wheat, bus. 755,284 531,600 535,680 529,380 
Corn, bus. .1,017,900 1,003,600 572,170 681,040 
Oats, bus... 856,000 1,100 733,020 547,390 
Rye, bus.... 7,700 14,400 5,600 1,580 
Barley, bus. 17,600 21,300 6,540 4,590 





TOLEDO, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $6.10@6.35; local springs, 
$6.25; local hard winters, $5.90. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..... exer’ $31. 00@33. 50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... .50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 32. PS +h 00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 19 cars, 17 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 73 cars, 48 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 29 cars, 26 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 27,000 657,000 159,000 35,000 
Corn, bus.... 85,000 143,000 36,000 173,000 
Oats, bus.... 59,000 651,000 9,000 10,000 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 3 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 12,- 
321,087 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to 
London, 1,500 to Leith, 560 to Rotterdam, 500 
to Liverpool, 1,000 to Glasgow, 225 to Tan- 
giers, 1,400 to Melilla and 4,050 to Ceuta. 
Quotations, per 196 ]bs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Pein Grek BAIORE 0.6-6.0.00 0 6c08eees $7.00@7.40 
Spring standard patent ......... 6.50 @6.75 
Bering Bet ClOSF .crccccccccccces 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.00@6.40 
BOEt WIMCS GLPMAMOE occ ccvccccess 5.75 @6.40 


RYE FLOUR—In moderate supply and 
demand, with no important change in prices. 
Quotations: $5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Scarce and values 
well sustained, but demand only moderate; 
quoted at $4.20 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but supplies are 
small and prices firmly held. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 


I BE oo Sarees ewes swevecs $34.50 @35.00 
Soft winter bran ............... 35.50 @36.00 
Standard middlings ........... 34.00 @36.00 
Piowr MiIGGHagS ..ccvccccqecess 36.00 @37.00 
PET eee eee 38.00 @ 40.00 


WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 1%c. Receipts, 
898,894 bus; exports, 784,498; stock, 1,788,341. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 


No. 2 red winter ..........+4- $1.31% @1.32% 
Wo, 8 red Winter ..ccccccscose 1.27% @1.28% 
No. 4 red winter ..........25. 1.25% @1.26% 
WA 6 red Winter .ccccccccccce 1.21% @1.22% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.21% @1.23% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.16% @1.18% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
under light offerings, but trade quiet. Local 
car lots scarce and ic higher. Receipts, 457,- 
923 bus; exports, 47,136; stock, 564,812. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
84@84%c, No. 3 82% @83c, No. 4 81@81%c; 
car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 88@ 
88%c; No. 3 yellow, 87@87%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Buyers showing a lit- 
tle more interest, though demand by no 
means active. Market a shade firmer. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b 9-4 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy.. eg «+» @2.0 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. 17 Oe ee 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... «+» -@2.00 
White table meal, fancy ......... «++ +@2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@ 2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ,......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... «++» @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 0z each .... 1... ee eeeees «e+ + @2.00 


OATS—In small supply and firm, but de- 
mand only moderate, Receipts, 99,083 bus; 





616 


stock, 728,626. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54% 
@55%c; No. 3 white, 63% @54%c. 
OATMEAL—Quiet and a shade easier. Of- 
ferings moderate but ample. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-ib sacks, $3.75; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.80; patent cut, per two 100-ib sacks, $7.60 





@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $3.25. 
BALTIMORE, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .........6++.5. $6.90@7.15 
Spring standard patent ........-- 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.90@6.15 
Soft winter short patent .......... 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white .....csccccees 5.00@5.40 
Rye flour, standard .........+..+5 4.25 @4.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ......--..6ee6- $8.40 
City mills’ winter patent .......-.-se065 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ...........+.+ 7.26 


MILLFEED—Steady at late advance, with 
no pressure either to buy or sell. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$34.50@35; soft winter bran, $35@35.50; 
standard middlings, $34.50@35.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $37@38; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ 
middlings, $34.50@265. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1%c; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 525,547 bus; ex- 
ports, 835,041; stock, 2,702,329. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35; range of south- 
ern for week, 90c@$1.34. 


CORN—Gained %c; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 887,270 bus; exports, 
897,636; stock, 1,424,593. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 86@ 
86%c; contract, spot, 83%c; No, 2, spot, 
844%c; range of southern for week, 81%@ 
82%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.25. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 27,367 bus; stock, 453,794. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 64c; 


No. 3 white, domestic, 53c. 

RYE—Declined %c; movement and de- 
mand immense. Receipts, 1,405,912 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,434,334; stock, 1,413,049. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, 98%c. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in January, 1923, with 

comparisons (000's omitted): 


7-Receipts—, -~Exports— 

1523 1922 1923 ©1922 
Flour, bblis..... 92 64 18 13 
Wheat, bus.... 3,582 591 1,803 1,031 
Corn, bus...... 2,779 7,328 2,572 6,346 
Gate, WUS...2.. 116 69 ove 32 
Rye, bus....... 4,084 745 4,375 674 
Barley, bus.... 5 30 eee 28 
Bait, DUB. <.00. 27 2 24 6 
Buckwheat, bus 3 o* ee 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 





BOSTON, FEB. 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $7.60@7.85 
Spring patents, standard 


Spring first clears ........+.+0.+. 

Hard winter patents ............+ 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents ............-+ 6.60@7.65 
Soft winter straights ............-. 6.25 @6.75 
Bott winter COATS .cccccesccvcess 6.15 @6.65 
Rye flour, white patent ........-. 5.00@5.35 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
firm. Spring bran, $35.50@35.75; winter 
bran, $35.75@36; middlings, $35.50@39.50; 
mixed feed, $36@39; red dog, $41; gluten 
feed, $49.80; gluten meal, $59.05; hominy 
feed, $37.50; stock feed, $37.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $17.50; cottonseed meal, $51.25@ 
57; linseed meal, $57.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAT-—Good demand; market firm. 
Granulated yellow $2.10, bolted yellow $2.05, 
feeding meal and cracked corn, $1.85, all in 
100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
easy and prices tending lower. Rolled is 
quoted at $3.10, and cut and ground at $3.41, 
in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c—Receipts—, -———Stocks——. 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbis... 21,126 20,086 ....+ -sesecs 
Wheat, bus. .148,300 249,805 187,248 1,152,648 
Corn, bus.... 2,260 24,726 ..... ,271 
Oats, bus.... 32,950, 238,810 32,508 24,150 
Rye, bus..... 4,450 200 97,154 100 
Barley, bus... ..... 2.358 cacec 1,220 
Millifeed, tons. 145 SP <ea0% eee 
Corn meal, bbls 90 GES cecce ctecs e 
Oatmeal, cases. 125 21,400 wccce coveee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 400 ee ee eee 

RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 

1923 19b2 

Se ee 98,659 87,145 
See 1,461,485 1,380,073 
i Pre ee ee 4,295 49,920 
DOOR, BUD ccccccccssvcece 199,600 298,410 
Be, BUD cccescesccvecens 88,660 1,380 
PG. UE 5.000 660586086 43,470 28,960 
Millfeed, tons ........... 171 80 
Corn meal, bbis ......... 1,750 1,667 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 18,383 12,450 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 3,675 6,596 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 3: 59,800 bus wheat to Manchester. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 3 

FLOUR—Moderate sales of spring wheat 
flours, while demand for Kansas products 
also improved somewhat. Quotations: spring 
fancy patents $7@7.75, standard patents $6.50 
@6.80, clears $5.60@6; Kansas short patents 
$6.15@6.85, straights $5.90@6.40; soft win- 
ter straights, $5.75@6.25; rye, $4.75@5.25,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 137,420 bbls. 

WHEAT—Markets displayed strong re- 
sistance to bearish factors. May position 
showed greatest advance. Offers were very 
limited. Prices: No. 2, c.i.f., export, $1.31%; 


No. 1 dark northern spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
export, 


$1.48%:; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$1.27%; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., $1.19%. 
Receipts, 1.410,600 bus. 
CORN—Volume of business not large. 


Small export demand at the Gulf, but sales 
were insignificant. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
90c; No. 2 mixed, 89%c; No. 2 white, 90c. 
Receipts, 358,400 bus. 

OATS—Price changes dominated by action 
of wheat and corn but, on the whole, under- 





tone was steady. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
55c; No. 3 white, 53%c. Receipts, 206,000 
bus. 

MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 6 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Feb. 6 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COCCOM cccccccesccce $6.70@7.40 $7.95 @8.35 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@6.85 7.45@7.90 
Second patent ........ 6.35@6.60 7.10@7.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 56.50@5.65 4.40@4.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.70@3.90 3.00@3.25 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb. 6), in 
jute, were: 


Feb. 6 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.50@5.60 $....@6.75 
Durum flour ......... 4.60@4.70 4. iéot 90 
GOORP viccceveccoesecce 3.80@4.00 -@3.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

Ped, 16.00 casses 298,385 276,290 258,370 
Feb. 3.... 258,510 283,675 298,625 252,620 
Jan. 27... 255,915 298,755 290,350 239,855 
Jan. 20... 268,525 278,885 257,685 288,505 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 

ee |) Aree 2,855 1,070 2,930 
Feb. 3.... 357 715 2,500 895 
Jan. 27... 1,785 3,095 13,441 11,525 
Jan, 20... 1,100 560 2,585 2,170 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Dec, 2.. 54 61,140 206,191 172,022 see 714 
Dec. 9.. 55 61,540 228,530 171,950 358 
Dec. 16. 47 52,890 195,345 145,425 rhe 
Dec. 23. 56 61,590 194,345 171,615 

Dec. 30. 51 57,790 155,355 123,360 

Jan. 6. 52 59,590 163,795 127,595 ae 
Jan. 13. 61 57,790 181,795 160,798 714 
Jan. 20. 54 59,540 191,490 160,610 675 
Jan. 27. 53 55,940 181,115 160,530 1,582 
Feb. 3.. 42 44,776 120,485 111,22 1,137 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 6 Year ago 
WOR accccccsceves 7. 50@27.00 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings... 29.00@30.00 .....@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 28. 00@30. 00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.50@28.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 25.00@26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Comm. meal, FEUOWE ccccciccecss .05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® ..........e00% 4.90@ 4.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.30@ 6.40 
TROUSER GRETe ccc eccegedctsccece seeee@ 2.65 
ERROGE Gls GORE? occ cccvicéécr 51.00 @53.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Jan. $1 ...... $1.17 @1.26 $1.15 @1.25 
BA © cccaues 1.18 @1.27 1.16 @1.26 
Pek. 3 ......- 1.18% @1.27% 1.16% @1.26% 
Da © weccces 1.18% @1.27% 1.16% @1.26% 
rae 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.28% 
DO © cccwecs 1.19% @1.29% 1.17% @1.27% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Jan. 31 ...... $1.14 @1.21 $1.12 @1.20 
a Eh cesses 1.15 @1.22 1.13 @1.21 
WOR, B ccccces 1.15% @1.22% 1.18%@1.21% 
3 eee 1.15% @1.22% 1.13% @1.21% 
DOM DB acvecces 1.17% @1.24% 1.15% @1.23 
POR. 6 .cceses 1.16% @1.24% 1.14% @1.22% 
Feb a July Feb. May July 
31°*....$1.17 $1.16% : TTTTh $1.18% $1.17% 
rery 1.18 7 sooeee 120% 1.19% 
rere 1.18% 1.17% paws 1.19% 1.17% 

*January. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Game G8 2... ccc $1.02% @1.05% $ .95%@ .97% 
BOR Beas ccc 1.03 % @1.06% -965@ .98% 
aaa 1.03% @1.06% 96% @ .98% 
i *. er 1.03% @1.06% 96% @ .98% 
Oe sc avcde -05 @1.07 97 @ .99 
Be ] odiccus 1.04% @1.06% 96%@ .98% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
i. eee $1.00% @1.03% $ .93%@ .96% 
SS ere 1.01% @1.04 94% @ .97% 
ON eres 1.01% @1.04% 94% @ .97% 
ME eee 1.01% @1.04% 94% @ .97% 
SS eer 1.03 @1.05 -95 @ .98 
Bh: © <ayesce 1.02% @1.04% 94%@ .97% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
30. 683% @64 38% @40 79% @79% 49@58 
5 alae 38% @39% ....@79% 49@58 
eb. 

1.. 64% @64% 39 @40 80 @80% 50@58 
2.. 66 @65% 39% @40% 80% @80% 50@59 
3.. 65 @65% 39% @40% 80% @80% 50@60 
5.. 66 @66%40 @4l 81% @81% 50@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
F 





Saturday were: eb. 4 
Feb.3 Jan. 27 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 2,364,740 3,204,430 1,755,600 
Flour, bbis 30,688 27,446 25,843 
3,151 4,421 2,335 

248,500 294,000 509,580 

512,960 579,420 549,440 

285,250 383,040 181,610 

448,490 510,090 50,310 

Flaxseed, bus. 101,920 151,200 60,420 


Shipments oom Minneapolis by weeks end- 
Fe 


ing Saturday were: b. 4 

Feb.3 Jan. 27 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 993,250 1,233,720 678,150 
Flour, bbls....... 299,665 278,146 312,121 
Millstuff, tons 13,458 12,519 14,057 
Corn, bus........ 145,200 115,710 294,300 
Gate, BOS. ocssvces 668,640 831,820 443,520 
Barley, bus...... 257,580 312,660 275,520 
BO, DUB. cceccece 515,540 627,800 21,080 
Flaxseed, bus.... 13,400 32,000 13,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 4 Feb. 5 











Feb. 3 Jan. 27 1922 1921 

Me. & Gar «css 3,611 3,364 1,483 1,302 
No. 1 northern. .1,069 992 19 108 
No. 2 northern. .1,064 990 271 10 
Pee 8,819 7,984 5,801 1,405 
,,.. Maren 14,563 13,330 7,574 6,846 
Oe SE’ asovdas 8,903 MED. Space . cenne 
te DE ésrakes Sete. Se sens execs 
we SOP csesses 690 CER cceee §6cvcce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Feb. 4 Feb. 5 Feb. 7 


Feb. 3 Jan. 27 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 348 329 1,207 664 114 
Oats ..11,319 11,613 22,370 8,659 3,224 
Barley ..1,026 965 918 1,234 825 
Rye . -2,108 2,195 1,251 67 4,955 
Flaxseed. 12 7 160 1,185 33 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track May July 
Jan, 30 ...$2.86 2.84% 2.81 2.60% 2.56% 
Jan. 31 ... 2.89% 2.87% 2.82 2.62% 2.59% 
Feb. 1 .... 2.86 2.84 2.84 2.64% 2.61% 
Feb. 2 .... 2.89 2.86% 2.86 2.67 2.63 
Feb. 3 .... 2.93 2.89 2.89 2.69 2.63% 
Feb. 6 .... 2.97 2.95% 2.96 2.75 2.68% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis. 102 60 62 11 160 1,185 
Duluth..... 30 30 40 70 144 1,593 
Totals.... 132 90 102 81 304 2,778 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 
3, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis 4,551 2,773 805 836 
REE ban eeeee 3,115 2,319 2,960 2,883 
Totals ....... 7,666 5,092 3,765 3,719 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore 709 1,271 406 1,418 61 
Boston ..... 2 oa 29 eee cco 
Buffalo ..... 2,913 445 936 980 676 
Afloat 2,69 06% tee eee 250 
Chicago 1,927 10,725 8,440 334 314 
Afloat .... 752 eee 85 223 O60 
Detroit ..... 41 39 162 40 ees 
St. Joseph...1,129 485 148 19 4 
Duluth ..... ,903 12 638 4,737 97 
Galveston ...1,956 cee owe 140 eee 
Indianapolis. 320 373 440 2 eee 
Kansas City.5,964 852 1,143 142 132 
Milwaukee... 159 312 731 258 275 
Sioux City... 459 541 414 46 10 
Minneap’lis 13,330 329 11,613 2,195 965 
N. Orleans...2,244 1,145 18 89 12 
New York... 800 812 1,782 223 261 
Omaha ..... 2,200 1,296 1,931 231 28 
bi, 3 $21 378 coe ° 
Philadelphia. 553 627 698 16 3 
St. Louis....1,074 892 560 10 6 
Toledo ..... 990 117 284 13 eee 
Canals ..... 381 oon oe 10 . 
Totals ...45,505 20,594 31,003 11,126 3,094 
Last year. .43,871 26,729 67,423 7,266 2,669 
Increases: Wheat, 2,676,000 bus; corn, 


400,000; oats, 90,000; rye, 217,000. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 3, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 





-——Output——, -——Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
138 


Minneapolis ... 7,911 7,098 398 

x... eee 301 210 Pr’ 
Duluth-Superior 576 378 ate see 
Outside mills .. 4,798 4,496 2 10 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
oo From 


day, Feb. 6, 


To— 
Aberdeen 


Amsterdam .. 
Antwerp ..... 


Belfast 
Bremen 


Bergen 


Christiania 
Stavanger ° 
Copenhagen... 


Cork . 


Glasgow 


Stockholm ... 


Gothenburg .. 


Malm6 


Marseilles 
Helsingfors .. 


Genoa, 
ll 


Liverpool 
London 


Naples 


Londonderry. . 
Manchester .. 
‘Newcastle 

Rotterdam ... 
Gibraltar .... 
Southampton. 


Danzig 
Pireus 
Stettin 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 


New Bos- Balti- del- 





York ton more phia 
- 30-32 32.00 32.00 32.00 
17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Dn ese saee 600 
16.00 od 0808 cbse 
25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
39.06 ...+ 319.00 -.... 
BOOS. ..cce BRGD ac. 
16.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
25.00 «. 25.00 25.00 
27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
21.00 21.00 21.00 
ee iets eee bene 
28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
iy +++» 16.00 16.00 
¥ 16.00 16.00 16.00 
-00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
19.00 .... 19.00 eee 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
DE. side bead ec 
17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
BO.G8 ccce coos cece 
16.00 een eee 
23.00 23.00 23.00 
80.00 eee bee 
30.00 


Tues- 


Phila- Ha: mp- 


ton 
Roads 
32.00 
17.00 
18.00 
19.00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


1 00 
1.00 
00 


00 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stock- 
The following table shows stocks of g: \in 








in store at above points for week ening 
Feb. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley I \ax 
Consolidated 1,249 129 38 28 
Ogilvies ......... 1,009 80 156 
Grain Growers 1,607 291 163 
Fort William .... 822 161 186 4 
Ey Wes eeswsete 2,581 504 161 75 
North Western .. 1,968 172 247 ‘i 
Port Arthur ..... 2,870 552 433 54 
Can. Gov’t ...... 92 189 73 84 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,441 202 31 45 
Private elevators. 7,658 1,125 486 66 
Potala ..cceses 24,133 3,407 1,974 58 
VFOOF OBO 2c ccccee 24,572 4,200 1,459 30 
Receipts ........ 1,681 458 202 25 
Rail shipments... 601 200 422 24 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 39 No. 1C. 
No. 1 northern.12,855 No. 2 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..2,774 No. 3 C. W 
No. 3 northern..1,052 Ex. 1 feed 
By © aden etoeen 133 1 feed 
| | were verre 35 2 feed 
Ra 17 Special bin 
WE ges ctstecces 3 Others 
Oo ee 250 Private 
WROMOOE oc cccsces 7 
Special bin ..... 8 Total 
oo ee 765 
PUBVACS wccccces 7,658 

Total ...ccce 25,597 








1 

76 
1,105 
ee 6 
166 

16 

ee 2 
427 
125 

1 


United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse graiiis, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbis Wheat, bus 
a Sere eee 15,024,628 164,691,555 
SUEERSs a eseesassvede 16,800,805 280,057,601 
rer 19,853,952 218,280,2°1 
26,449,551 148,086,4°0 
bashes 008406 21,706,700 111,177,103 
SE 05,0 b a.400 6s othe ee 13,926,117 106,196,318 
err 14,379,000 154,049,656 
BEN 600.00 004066908 15,680,801 205,829,820 
, rrr rer 12,769,073 173,861,944 
ee 12,278,206 99,508,9/ 
Serer 10,622,000 61,655,00 
REE ES 11,258,000 32,669,000 
err 370,000 24,257,000 
Fe 9,688,000 48,490,000 © 
NS by ares u'e oe tes Gh 13,013,000 92,780,000 
SEPP errs 15,277,000 91,384,00: 
Ddckdsu+tccds ete 14,324,000 62,851,000 
GINS 60-0 64.0.0.0008%9 + 11,844,000 20,739,000 
, SP rere 11,543,000 13,015,000 
re ee 19,555,000 73,373,000 
BOT ec cccccccccsece 18,328,000 129,466,000 
BRC cccdenececevbe 19,200,000 178,300,000 
Pere 18,500,000 98,900, 00" 
SNS 6.4.6 a0 san eae en 18,500,000 108,700,00' 
BEEP voccucoceeteds + 16,600,000 149,200,00° 
200T. 0c Kescvces «see 13,600,000 109,900,006 
COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Corn Oats Rye Barle; 
1922 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,450 
1921 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,83 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 65,296 32,898 $7,612 
1918... 39,899 114,468 7,682 18,80: 
1917... 2,170 98, 13,412 17,859 
1916... 653,648 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,52° 
1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 46,287 6,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 1 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 386,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,206 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 6,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,480 
1903 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902. 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,715 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899. 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,906 
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February 7, 1923 
MR. BARNES’S BIRTHDAY 


president of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Honored at Dinner in St. Louis 
—Speaks at Kansas City. 


Sr. Louis, Mo—Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and during the war presi- 
dent of the United States Grain oa el 
ration, was the guest of honor Friday 
evening, Feb. 2, at a dinner given at the 
Chase Fiotel by the Merchants’ Exchange 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The date 
was Mr. Barnes’s fiftieth birthday an- 
niversary. 

Edward Hidden, who presided as 
toastmaster at the dinner, which was at- 
tended by approximately 300 business 
men, introduced Mr. Barnes as the “Ideal 
American.” A birthday cake with 50 
lighted candles was presented, and five 
small girls, dressed as fairies, walked 
down the speakers’ table, each presenting 
him with a bouquet of roses, symbolizing 
the five decades of his life. 

The affair was indicative of the esteem 
in which Mr. Barnes is held by those who 
know him and are familiar with his 
accomplishments. Messages of congratu- 
lation were read by Bert H. og for- 
merly a vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation. —- these 
were telegrams from Herbert Hoover, 
from many of the former vice presidents 
of the Grain Corporation, and from prac- 
tically all of the leading grain exchanges. 

\. J. Edwards, president of the Mer- 
chints’ Exchange, welcomed Mr. Barnes 
on behalf of that organization, and F. W. 
A. Vesper, president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed the 
pleasure of the chamber at having him 
a guest in the city. 

In opening his address Mr. Barnes 
spoke of the constancy of the organiza- 
tion of the Grain Corporation, in that 
very few changes were made in its per- 
sonnel as compared with other govern- 
ment bodies, and paid a high tribute to 
the two members of that body from St. 
Louis, Bert H. Lang and Edward M. 
Flesh. 

That the American agriculturist is able 
to sell the products of the farms as cheap 
or cheaper than his competitors in other 
countries, despite the low scale of wages 
paid to labor in foreign nations and re- 
gardless of the fact that the American 
centers of agriculture are farther from 
deep sea ports than is the case in any 
other land, is perfect evidence, Mr. 
Barnes stated, of the adaptability of the 
American people to science and inven- 
tion, and is also an excellent example of 
the degree in which this country excels in 
transportation and merchandising meth- 
ods. 

He dwelt at some length upon the 
economies which have been effected in the 
last few years in agricultural produc- 
tion, all of which have served to create 
a greater amount of wealth in the nation. 
As a contrast to the present financial 
condition of the United States Mr. 
Barnes called attention to the utter 
wreckage in those foreign countries 
which have embarked upon an apparently 
endless period of inflation, and warned 
that, despite the terrible examples of 
those countries, there are certain theo- 
rists in the United States who are con- 
stantly endeavoring to get this nation to 
pursue a like policy. 

That the present form of government 
in the United States, based upon part 
responsibility as it was originally intend- 
ed in the mstitution, is the greatest 
known to mankind today, and exists for 
the express purpose of seeing that fair 
play prevails between individuals and 
business organizations, was mentioned by 
Mr. Barnes in closing his address. His 
final remark was that all legislation must 
be judged from the standpoint of its 
necessity toward furthering such fair 
play, and if it is not so necessary, it 
should not be adopted. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


Mr. Barnes in Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Julius H. Barnes 
spoke at the annual dinner of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. His theme 
was the need for a restored buying power 
in Europe. He said in part: 

“The most desirable correction of un- 
fair price relations does not lie in high 
prices forced by scanty production, but 
rather in generous prices for full pro- 











duction, such prices established and main- 
tained by a restoration of the buying 
power of our chief customers in Europe. 

“Germany, France and Italy require 
statistically more than half the over-sea 
movement of food grains, but by the 
direct outgrowth of the unsettled prob- 
lems based on some solution of repara- 
tions, these countries are altered in their 
relation to America from what should be 
their normal character of eager competi- 
tors for the products of American farms, 
to hesitant and doubtful consumers in- 
stead. 

“Great Britain has worked her cur- 
rency denominations back almost to the 
full gold parity. When she has succeed- 
ed in restoring the gold parity, then or 
soon thereafter the flow of gold metal 
through the trade arteries of the world 
will quicken world trade as nothing else 
can do.” 

W. B. Storey, president Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, also spoke. 

e made a mild attack on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
state commissions. He attributed the 
farmers’ difficulties to the high labor costs 
behind everything they had to purchase, 
and nat to the railroads, which, he said, 
were having the same trouble. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





BUYING POWER OF FARMER’S DOLLAR 

Wasuineton, D, C.—The purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar continues 
on the upgrade, according to figures just 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The index number representing 
the purchasing power of farm products 
in terms of other commodities that the 
farmer buys is placed at 68 for Decem- 
ber as compared with 66 for November. 
The average for the hy is 69, compared 
with 67 for 1921 and 86 in 1920. 

The department says the improvement 
shown in December was caused by an 
increase of 5 points in the index number 
of ye farm prices of ten leading 
crops, and a decrease of one point in the 
prices of commodities, excluding farm 
and food products, which farmers buy. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS IN RUSSIA 

Private business since it has been per- 
mitted is leaving state and co-operative 
enterprises far behind in Russia, says 
the Nation’s Business. In January, 1922, 
private business was only regaining its 
feet and handled 12 per cent of trade, 
as against 76 per cent by state enter- 
prises and 11 per cent by co-operatives. 
By August, private concerns had 50 per 
cent, and the percentage of the yo wel 
two sorts of enterprises had fallen re- 
spectively to 47 and 2. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Jan. 27 
and 20, and for Jan. 1-27, 1923, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce: 
Barley, bus— Jan. 21-27 Jan, 14-20 Jan. 1-27 














U. Kingdom... 23,000 400,000 537,000 
Other Europe. 46,000 14,000 126,000 
Oth. countries.  ..... 619,000 620,000 
Totals ..... 69,000 1,033,000 1,283,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ..... 330,000 283,000 1,120,000 
Netherlands .. 364,000 326,000 690,000 
U. Kingdom... 710,000 496,000 1,606,000 
Other Europe. 765,000 292,000 1,575,000 
Canada ...... 144,000 107,000 456,000 
Oth. countries. 66,000 138,000 284,000 
Totals ..... 2,369,000 1,642,000 5,731,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ......-. 10,000 422,000 569,000 
COMOAGR cccccs sceoce ceooses  ceesee 
MOD sevcceccce 16,000 8,000 54,000 
Oth. countries. 12,000 3,000 17,000 
Totals ..... 38,000 433,000 640,000 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ..... 626,000 302,000 1,000,000 
Other Europe. 752,000 772,000 2,138,000 
COMOGR cewscs cheese “g6d080 - eascee 
Oth, countries. 1,000 2,000 103,000 
Totals ..... 1,379,000 1,076,000 3,241,000 
Wheat, bus— 
Italy ......+. 685,000 852,000 2,497,000 
U. Kingdom... 495,000 463,000 2,384,000 
Other Europe. 954,000 1,624,000 56,206,000 
Oth. countries. 135,000 71,000 303,000 





Totals, ..«.. 2,269,000 3,010,000 10,390,000 
Flour, bbls— 





U. Kingdom.. 24,600 43,800 134,700 
Other Europe. 217,000 22,400 483,600 
Oth. countries. 140,300 252,500 666,400 

Totals eat 381,900 318,700 1,284,700 


Canadian (in transit through United States): 
Jan. 21-27 Jan. 14-20 Jan, 1-27 


Barley, bus... 23,000 23,000 151,000 
Oats, bus..... 188,000 173,000 541,000 
Rye, bus...... 520,000 159,000 1,149,000 


Wheat, bus...3,811,000 2,897,000 10,163,000 
Flour, bbis.... 111,700 13,400 181,500 
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Flour sales in western Washington 
markets for the past week were mod- 
erate. They were confined largely to hard 
wheat flour made by the coast mills from 
Montana wheat and the stronger varieties 
of Washington wheats, and to the hard 
wheat flour made by Montana mills. 

The north Pacific Coast mills are grind- 
ing more and more Montana wheat. 
Twelve years ago the Pacific Northwest 
was essentially a soft wheat flour manu- 
facturing section, and its milling industry 
was practically confined to grinding the 
soft and semihard varieties of wheat 
grown there. Its hard wheat flour con- 
sumption of that period was supplied by 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and at times 
Kansas flours. 

Advances in freight rates and the in- 
creased grinding of the hard wheats of 
other states by Pacific Coast mills steadi- 
ly increased the consumption of Pacific 
hard wheat flour and curtailed the use 
on the coast of hard wheat flour made 
outside of the Pacific Northwest with the 
exception of the products of Montana 
mills. As a result, Montana and local 
hard wheat flours are today the principal 
competitors for the bakery and a large 
part of the family hard wheat flour de- 
mand of the north Pacific Coast. 

The mills of this section are, moreover, 
selling their Montana wheat flours on the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the United King- 
dom, the Philippines and other markets, 
and the Pacific Coast’s reputation as the 
home of pastry and other soft wheat 
flour grades is being steadily broadened 
to include an enviable record for the 
high quality of its strong flours as well. 

There is very little workable export 
demand. Some business is being done 
with the various countries of tne west 
coast of South America and Central 
America, but no new business is believed 
to have been worked during the last week 
to the Orient, with the exception of the 
established monthly trade which some of 
the mills enjoy with the Philippines. 
Most of the mills, however, are booked 
ahead on oriental orders placed during 
the middle of January, and will grind 
steadily on this business for the next 30 
days. Even if business were workable 
with the Orient, all ocean space is booked 
up until about March 15 to April 1. 

Flour prices have undergone no change 
since a week ago. Washington blue-stem 
family patent is quoted at $7.50 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons. Export patents $6.70, 
Washington bakers patent $6.80@6.90, 
and pastry $6.05, all basis cotton 98's. 
Export ‘straights, $5.60 bbl; export cut- 
off, $5.60@5.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7.50@ 
8 bbl; Montana, $6.75@7; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific spring wheats, $6.90@7.50. 

Heavy accumulations of millfeed by 
mills, in the absence of demand, have de- 
moralized feed prices. The nominal quo- 
tation for mill-run is $24 ton in straight 
cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


- Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Jan. 28-Feb, 3...... 52,800 38,864 74 





Previous week .... 52,800 45,110 85 
28,735 54 

20,842 39 

ove 41,415 78 

Four years ago..... 46,800 17,715 37 
Five years ago..... 46,800 39,891 85 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Jan, 28-Feb. 3...... 57,000 39,820 70 

Previous week .... 57,000 37,085 65 

VOOQF BO ccccceses 57,000 45,050 79 

Two years ago..... 57,000 17,599 31 

Three years ago.... 57,000 33,812 59 

Four years ago..... 57,000 33,442 58 

Five years ago..... 57,000 40,124 70 
NOTES 


Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, has returned from 
Mexico. 

O. D. Fisher, president, and W. S. 
Allen, export manager, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., who are making an extended 
tour of oriental markets, have been at 
Hongkong this week. 

The mills of Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho manufactured somewhat 
in excess of 6,000,000 bbls of flour dur- 
ing the calendar year 1922. Seattle mills 
produced 1,481,455 bbls in 1922, an in- 
crease of 413,565 over the year 1921, the 
heaviest production ever made except in 
1919, when their output was 1,549,245 
bbls. Tacoma mills produced 1,455,440 
bbls in 1922, or 25,000 bbls less than in 
1921, 

Some of the coast mills which use bill- 
boards extensively in advertising their 
products are interested in the fate of a 
measure pending before the state legisla- 
ture which would impose an annual tax 
of 5c a square foot on such advertise- 
ments, amounting to $15@25 on each 
billboard. If this tax is sustained, it 
would probably drive the billboard ad- 
vertising companies out of business, 
which is understood to be the object of 
the act, in order to prevent scenic high- 
ways from being defaced by advertise- 
ments, 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon.—There has been 
some improvement in local flour buying, 
because of talk of a probable advance 
in prices, but the advance did not ma- 
terialize. Family patents are still listed 
at $7.55, bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.30, and bakers hard wheat at $7.05. 

No recent sales to the Orient have been 
announced. Bids continue to be received, 
but they are generally a little below cost 
and for shipment to ports for which no 
steamer space is available. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb, 3...... 57,000 85 58 
Previous week .... 57,000 39,910 70 
Year O60 occcccece 57,000 25,827 45 
Two years ago..... 48,000 14,672 30 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,862 68 
Four years ago..... 42,600 24,088 69 
Five years ago..... 33,000 26,460 80 


The millfeed situation is causing some 
concern to millers. With heavy export 
flour production, stocks of feed have 
weg up, as the feeding deniand has not 

een up to the usual mark this season. 
Most of the export flour sales were made 
at a small margin of’ profit, so cutting 
the price of feed to move the surplus 
has meant a loss to the mills. It is hoped 
that California demand will soon de- 
velop and thus reduce the accumulation. 
In the meantime the feed market is very 
weak at $26 ton for car lots of mill-run. 

Wheat buying was not very active dur- 
ing the current week. The mills appear 
to have covered most of their require- 
ments, and there is no export wheat trade 
in sight. Last bids at the exchange: 
western white and soft white, $1.27 bu; 
hard winter, northern spring and western 
red, $1.22. 

The coarse grain market is slow as ever. 
With liberal receipts of eastern corn and 
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more in transit, buyers are slow in tak- 
ing hold. For No. 2 yellow $32 ton was 
bid, and for No. 3 1. There was a 
limited demand for 44-lb barley at $36. 
Oats were dull at $35. 


NOTES 
The steamer West Jena has cleared for 
the Orient with a full cargo, including 
24,833 bbls flour. 
Flour exports from Portland in the 
ast month were 129,718 bbls, valued at 
$709,666. Wheat exports were 518,251 
bus, worth $657,654. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat.—The large bak- 
ers and jobbers are showing no disposi- 
tion to anticipate future requirements, 
and little, if any, contract business is 
passing, which tends to make the daily 
demand for flour fairly active. 

Mill prices are unchanged, as follows: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.35 bbl, standard 
patent $8, clear $7.15; Montana fancy 
patent $7.70, standard patent $7.35, clear 
$6.50; Kansas fancy patent $7.30, stand- 
ard patent $7; eastern first clear, $5.50@ 
5.75; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade $6.50@7, cut-off $5.80@6.25,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

Millfeed is offered in fairly liberal 
quantities, with demand rather inactive. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: east- 
ern red bran and mill-run, $28@29 ton; 
Pacific Coast standard, $28@29; choice 
white, $29@30; middlings, $839@40; low 
grade flour, $40@41. 

Wheat showed a better tendency on 
stronger bidding by mills and dealers, 
but offerings from the country came out 
freely. No. 1 hard white sold evenly 
at $2.25@2.30, with feed grades at $2.15 
@2.20. Demand for shipping grades of 
barley was somewhat improved, and a 
fair volume of business was done in good 
grades. Prices in the country were high, 
and bidding at some points was fairl 
keen. G grades brought $1.65@1.75. 
Feed barley weakened in later dealings, 
and at the close was unsteady at $1.60 
@1.624,. 

NOTES 

W. B. Shaffer, of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., and Mr. 
Watts, manager of the Athena (Oregon) 
Milling Co., passed through San Fran- 
cisco on their way to Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, accom- 
panied by I. K. Russell, editor of Bak- 
ing ‘Technology, are in California. On 
Jan. 30 they gave interesting and in- 
structive talks to the bakers of San 
Francisco, Later that same evening 
they talked to the bakers of Oakland, 
and then left for Sacramento to address 
the bakers of that community. 

Evidence of the improved condition 
of the milling industry is found in the 
announcement that the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co.’s board of directors has 
placed the common stock on a 5 per cent 
dividend basis, after suspending the divi- 
dend disbursements since Jan. 1, 1920. 
The declaration of a 1% per cent divi- 
dend has. been ordered, payable April 1 
to stockholders of record March 24. For 
the year prior to abandoning dividend 
payments the stock yielded 65c a share 
monthly. Net earning for the last six 
months of 1922 are reported as $455,000. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Flour prices for 
the week have remained unchanged, Kan- 
sas bakers being quoted at around $6.70, 
and short patents $7.10. Northwestern 
mills’ quotations on bakers flour were $7 
@7.25, and Utah-Idaho mills are quoting 
at $7@7.25. 

Millfeed prices are as follows: Utah- 
Idaho red $32, white $34. No Kansas or 
northwestern millfeed is being offered on 
this market at present. The general at- 
titude of the buyer is that there will be 
better prices for millfeed in the near 
future. 

NOTES 

I. A. Welk, manager of the Northern 
Flour Mills Co.’s mill at Walla Walla, 
Wash., was in Los Angeles recently. 

Clarence Edmundson has returned to 
Los Angeles to represent the Kansas 
Milling Co.’s account and other flour 
interests. 

I. S. Lambing, manager Pocatello 
(Idaho) Flour Mills Co., has resigned, 
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and will enter business in Los Angeles 
this month. 


C. S. Coup, vice president and man- 
ager Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was a recent visitor in 
this city, with his family. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held its monthly meeting on Feb. 2. The 
guests were Merrill Hutchinson, adver- 
tising manager Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and C. L. Moses, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 


A meeting was held on Jan. 29 by the 
San Bernardino Valley Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at the Y.M.C.A. Auditorium, Po- 
mona. The Fleischmann Co.’s film was 
shown, and J. H. Hartley spoke. There 
was a representative attendance and a 
great deal of interest was manifested. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Prices in Mon- 
tana were steady throughout January, 
there being only nominal changes in 
flour quotations, due to the movement 
of the wheat market. Feedstuffs went 
off about 10 per cent during the first 
week, and remained there. Mills report 
steadier inquiry, with a widening circle 
of interest from buyers, and there is 
such a steady forward movement in 
varied lines of industry throughout the 
state that the opening of the second 
month of the year finds milling interests 
optimistic for the trade of the entire 

ear. Current prices: patent flour $7.25 
bbl, first clear $4.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. . 

Grain and milling men of Great Falls 
and vicinity have been forecasting a new 
basis for grading wheat by the time the 
next crop is ready. It is the belief of 
some of the best informed and experi- 
enced grain men that the one way to 
eliminate the controversy over grading 
is to sell wheat on the basis of protein 
content. Under the present grading sys- 
tem in Montana, with nearly a dozen 
classifications, there has been much sus- 
picion by growers, and the tendency has 
been to increase the cleavage between 
grain buyers and producers. 

A bill has been introduced in the state 
legislature to provide a system of farm 
grain storage. It is sponsored by the 
state commissioner of agriculture and 
follows, in the main, the plan now in 
vogue in Nebraska. It provides for a 
warehouse inspector for examination of 
the storage facilities, to be licensed, and 
the issuance of a license by the county 
clerk, whereupon the warehouse receipt 
covering grain in such ———- facility 
would become negotiable by the grower. 

Jonn A. Curry. 


UTAH 


OcpeN, Uran.—lInterest in the flour 
markets has revived, according to Og- 
den millers, who report numerous in- 
quiries, particularly from southern and 
California markets, together with consid- 
erable sales for future delivery. reamee| 
representatives who have just returne 
from tours through these areas report a 
general spirit of optimism and a feeling 
that February business will show a de- 
cided increase over January. 

The wheat market continues quiet, 
very little grain moving from country 
points and mills taking all offerings. 
Prices for cash grain, freight paid to 
Ogden, remain practically the same: 
hard winter wheat, No. 1, $1.25@1.30 
bu; soft white wheat, No. 1, $1.25; north- 
ern spring, No. 1, $1.20; oats, No. 2 
white, $1.85 cwt, sacked; yellow corn, 
$1.60 cwt, bulk; barley, No. 2, $1.65 cwt, 
bulk. 

Millers quote at $5 bbl for soft wheat 
flours, $5.50 for family patents and $6 
for hard wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. The 
coast market absorbed some shipments 
at $7 bbl for family flours; $7 for best 
hard wheat flours and $5.75@6.25 for 
soft wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 96-lb cotton 


bags. 

Feedstutffs have not shown any 
strength, although changed weather con- 
ditions are expected to increase demand. 
Bran is quoted at $28 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. Quotations to Pacific Coast 
points were $30 ton for red bran and 





$32 for white, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. 
NOTES 

J. J. Hylton, president of the Hylton 
Flour Mills, Inc., has returned from 
Elko, Nev. 

Warren Arthur, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip that 
included Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. 

Members of the Oneida County (Ida- 
ho) Farmers’ Union are reported to be 
arranging for legal steps to determine 
if they have any equity in various flour 
mills and elevators recently taken over by 
the union’s directors as individuals. 

Proposals for lowered freight rates on 
grain and grain products to the eastern 
and southeastern states have been placed 
before Union Pacific Railroad Co. offi- 
cials by the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Ogden Grain Exchange. 
‘Assurances that the rates will be changed 
to some extent have been received in 
Ogden. 

Reorganization of the Ogden Packing 
& Provision Co. was decided upon at a 
meeting of stockholders, the name to be 
changed to the American Packing & 
Provision Co. James A. Brennan will 
continue as general manager. The plant 
has been operated by creditors for about 
three years and the concern is now in 
better financial condition than for some 
time. 

State Senator Candland has intro- 
duced in the Utah state legislature a 
measure for exemption from taxation 
for definite periods of time of feeder 
live stock and of grains and other raw 
material moving in interstate traffic but 
held in Utah for either milling or stor- 
age. This is the measure favored by the 
Ogden Grain Exchange and the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce as a means of 
developing the milling industry of the 
state. 

In an address at Salt Lake, bakers of 
Utah were urged by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
of the American Bakers’ Association and 
the American Institute of Baking, to 
support more extensive use of milk as 
a food. He declared that bread, not 
meat, is and should be the cornerstone 
of the American diet. Organization to 
stabilize prices and produce a better 
product was also urged. I. K. Russell, 
editor of Baking Technology, was also 
a speaker. Bakers from Salt Lake, Og- 
den, Provo, Logan and other cities were 
in attendance. 

Millers are watching with keen inter- 
est the progress of two measures in the 
Utah legislature. One is the Candland 
bill, which provides for partial tax ex- 
emptions on feeder live stock, and the 
other the Jensen-Brewer bill, providing 
for 90-day tax exemption on milling-in- 
transit grains. A delegation, which in- 
cluded E. R. Alton, of the Globe Grain 
& Elevator Co., Joseph M. Parker, of 
the Sperry Flour Co., John Taylor, of 
the Inland Grain Co., James A. Brennan, 
of the Ogden Packing & Provision Co., 
and Lester F. Whitlock, of the Ogden 
Union Stock Yards, visited the legisla- 
ture and urged the passage of both bills. 
The Candland bill has passed the Senate. 
W. E. Zoprann. 





HEAVY SNOWFALL IN UTAH 

Ospen, Utan.—A heavy snow blanket 
fell recently over all of Utah and south- 
ern Idaho, providing complete covering 
for winter wheat. Reports to the United 
States Weather Bureau prior to the snow 
showed that wheat was in very good con- 
dition and that none had been winter- 
killed. The snow continued for several 
days. Irrigationists report that the snow 
in the mountains is deeper than one year 
ago, assuring ample supply of water for 
next season’s crops. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





HONGKONG LOSING RICE TRADE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Hongkong’s pre- 
dominance in the rice business is declin- 
ing and it will be only a matter of a 
few years before the only substantial 
rice trade it controls will be the large 
business with China proper, according 
to the opinion of exporters in Hong- 
kong. export of rice from Hong- 
kong to the United States, which reached 
its greatest volume during the closin 
years of the war, has now declined un 
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at the present time the volume and value 
are quite small, says Vice Consul McGaf- 
ferty, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The reason that so little of this rice 
trade is ‘being done with the United 
States, says the report, is that American 
buyers find that they can secure their 
requirements at lower cost and to much 
better advantage at the sources of sup- 
ply, Bangkok and Saigon, and they have 
been buying direct. One dealer esti- 
mates that 75,000 tons of rice were 
shipped direct to New York and Cuba 
last year. JoHN Marrinay. 





November Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbis Wheat Corn 

Azores, etc. .... 8,384 5,799 10,613 
Belgium ....... 4,117 642,047 222,853 
Czecho-Slovakia a (“SERRE Seccee 
Denmark ...... 96.005 cesccs 462,016 
Esthonia ...... 4,274 56,066 ...... 
Finland ....... GEYGs ss seecs 1,299 
PYARCE ..cesccs 2,285 1,425,235 128,571 
Germany ...... 143,342 171,095 1,110,049 
Gibraltar ...... Se. -eARhOe 8 8—«s- dd eo ve 
Oo eer 43,733 588,143 ree 
OS ee 2,184 3,031,608 51,416 
Latvia ........ Fae ee eee eee 
Malta, etc. ..... 4,492 18,823 ......... 
Netherlands ... 112,293 338,819 1,256,177 
Norway ..0.-.. S000 = ec acves 70,399 
Poland, Danzig. SSBF sc wesce 
Portugal ...... _— #theee 
Russia (Eur.).. 65,839 ...... 
Sweden ........ 19,692 66,188  ....., 
Turkey (Eur.).. 73,084 ...... we ‘ 
Ukraine ....... BELGGT «—«s scwoevee§ —s nase. 
England ....... 78,395 1,901,142 1,654,135 
Scotland ...... 78,620 167,205 244,283 
Trelamd ......0% 32,899 141,272 446,026 
Jugo-Slavia Me -SGbene .. 220-00 
Canada ....... 7,499 813,408 1,667,077 
Brit. Honduras. 2,088 =« a cevee 12 
Costa Rica .... 10,502 ....0.6 2,550 
Guatemala .... S622 «coves 10 
Honduras ...... 5,012 7,000 1,772 
Nicaragua ..... 4,968 4 1,539 
Panama ....... SEGR sn ewes 50 
Salvador ...... <BR eee Tee 
Mexico ...ccsece 36,263 42,141 28,491 
BEl@welom, O66... ceose cecece 100 
Newfoundland, 

GER cvctcccee eee 1,252 
Bermuda ...... errr 4,469 
Barbados ...... erro 
Jamaica ....... pe eee 6,182 
Trinidad, etc... er ae Tere 
Other B. W. IL.. Bere 996 
OCEBR secccecrer ee 144,584 
Dominican Rep. 9,858 2 40 
Dutch W. Indies ee. eecvee 1,769 














Fr. W. Indies... 10,013 
BEE wccccccves 33,035 Cneeee Bee oe 
Virgin Islands. . rr 862 
Bolivia ...cccoe 10,068 2 Spann 
Brasil ..ccccces ee ae 
Colombia ...... 4,199 8,200 oe eer 
Ecuador ....... re eee eee 
British Guiana. a  aeeng.. e006 ‘ 
Dutch Guiana... a} 8  <Aetke  S20r00 
FOTW ccccccccces 15,272 16 ere 
Venezuela ..... a © iskkesse) 000 , 
CRIMM cecccccce 120,665 316,666 5 
TE, 6 acene6s . stteeg e665 . 
Hongkong ..... ns. “‘saddee “Saesse 
, PPR ee 308 483,310 Seine 
Kwantung ..... he ee err : 
Palestine, etc... 9,016 2,412 iene xe 
Philippine Isids. 36,631 ...... 38 
Russia in Asia.. as! eshewe Sewers 
British Oceania, a -. Seebae cede . 
French Oceania. 1,794 me tees 
Belgian Kongo. ee ‘ 
Ir. Went Ateem GTO incctc se lees , 
Br. So. Africa.. TE... coeeet - evcces 
Br. East Africa. ae . \.s0sane puree os 
Canary Islands.  8=6§s/$shes “tees 
Bgypt ...cccees S| ghscdee- ene . 
Alberia, Tunis.. 10 280,000 ~=—.«...... - - 
Other Fr. Africa OO ey ey ee 
Liberia ........ _” ge atwe eeeee 
Morocco ....... Me. akevee  “aenes 
Port. E. Africa. Pere $ 
Other Port. Af.. Clr 22 
Spanish Africa. 228,087 80,559 ...6.. 

WOREED. » cccae 1,555,851 10,677,172 7,521,067 

a Bushels. 
Barley Rye Oats 

Belgium ....... 155,475 38,571 259,060 
Denmark ...... 9,354 *.. eee 
WEEE ccccccee § asusee 86,987 ....+. 
BPARCO ..cecsee FB.B84 cases 110,300 
Germany ....... 1,290 1,557,004 419,335 
DE Medenscvese, sewees 6,427 623,764 
Netherlands 46,466 732,172 454,929 
Norway ........ 151,669 100,132 ...... 
SE ccccccce  680sec 42,357 ....-- 
England ....... 2,836,689 ..cse. 560,193 
Scotland ....... 11,666 27,900 50,000 
CamGGs ..ccccees 101 2,787,199 104,635 
pt rrr er rrr err Tet ee 2,670 
DL. sea eeee “sewene| “Siveaue 4,759 
MemICO ..cccese 3,481 1,077 5,333 
DED chisve  maasee <'edaead 2,650 
GU ccceescces 8 ‘saseve 37 111,008 
Other countries. 154 59 5,223 

DOOM cccccce 1,562,587 5,431,298 2,613,759 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 3, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 


m—Output—, -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ... 7,653 6,814 138 347 
Gt. Paul .c.cces 286 208 eee —— 
Duluth-Superior 549 368 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 4,658 4,326 2 9 
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BEAN AND OIL MARKETS 





Great Increase in Use of Soya Cakes as Fer- 
tilizer by Japanese Farmers— 
Activities in China 


SuanoHal, Cu1na, Jan. 9.—The great 
increase in the use of artificial fertilizers 
in Japan is shown by a recent report of 
the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The import of bean cakes in 1920 
was about 1,000,000 tons, and in 1921 1,- 
340,000 tons. The increase in 20 years 
has been about 600 per cent. Arrivals 
of most other fertilizers have increased 
in similarly large ratios. Imports of 
phosphatic ores, bone dust and ammo- 
nium are three times as large as 20 
years ago. Imports of nitrates increased 
30 fold. On the other hand, arrivals of 
rapeseed cakes decreased, the figure for 
1921 being about 50,000 tons. In the 
same year 60,000 tons of cottonseed 
cakes were imported. 

In the Chinese market there is an ac- 
tive inquiry from Japan and Europe for 
these products. Stocks of rapeseeds in 
Japan are reported to be very small, the 
rate there having advanced to about the 
level of the Shanghai market. 

Stocks of cottonseed here are scarce, 
as the ginning mills are not operating to 
full capacity. It is stated that they will 
stop work after the Chinese New Year. 
In Shanghai there are four or five gin- 
ning mills, belonging to the Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The Shanghai quotation for sesamum 
seeds has advanced. There are very few 
sellers. Recent quotations from Hamburg 
and Rotterdam indicate a steady market, 
with prices ranging £21 5s@£21 10s per 
ton, whereas the local rate works out to 
£22 per ton. 

It is feared that the end of the sesa- 
mum season is drawing to a close, for 
stocks and arrivals are falling off. At the 
beginning of the season the Chinese 
spread the report that the crop was a 
good one, but it now transpires that the 
yield is below expectation. Present stocks 
in Shanghai average about 500 tons. The 
market is likely to go higher. It is esti- 
mated that, since the crop came on the 
market in October, 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
have been exported from Shanghai and 
Hankow. The sesamum season usually 
ends some time in March, but it is be- 
lieved that the poorness of the crop and 
the good demand will bring it to a close 
this month. 

The market for soya beans is very firm 
in Shanghai, in sympathy with the Dairen 
market. In Dairen the speculators have 
been operating on a large scale, as they 
anticipate a big rise before the Chinese 
New Year. The crop is not good and ar- 
rivals will, therefore, be small, compared 
with last year. The present quotation is 
about 3.80 taels per picul for cargo on 
the spot, 3.90 taels for February ship- 
ment, and 4 taels for March-April ship- 
ment. Stocks are sufficient for local 
needs. No business was done this week 
in soya beans for export, and all the buy- 
ing is limited to local mills, which are 
taking about 300 to 400 tons every day. 

Due to the recent political disturbances 
in Vladivostok all the Manchurian prod- 
ucts are being shipped from Dairen. The 
bean cake mills have increased their ca- 
pacity to 90,000 pieces a day, while ship- 
ment of beans and bean cakes from the 
interior has also increased. It is esti- 
mated that the Dairen trade in beans 
and bean cake will reach a high figure at 
the end of this month, as 40 vessels are 
engaged and it is expected that many 
more will enter within the next two weeks. 

The market for peanuts is dull. Ar- 
rivals from the interior have increased, 
and the Cantonese have brought their 
purchases to a halt for the time being, 
the ruling quotation being 6.50 taels per 
picul. The European market is also dull, 
buyers there offering £19 10s for fair 
average quality peanuts, which works out 
to 6.20 taels per picul. Local stocks are 
some 700 to 800 tons, while arrivals av- 
erage about 300 to 400 tons per day. 

Peanut oil advanced during the week, 
in sympathy with the market in Tsing- 
tau, the rate on Jan. 8 being 13.80 taels 
per picul, ex-godown, Shanghai.. Some 
exporters are attempting to negotiate at 
this price, but there is very little prospect 
of business being consummated, as there 
is a wide difference between the Ameri- 
can and Shanghai prices. The American 
market is about $7.50 cwt, which works 
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out to 13.80 taels, f.o.b., a difference of 
2 taels. 

No business has been done in peanut 
oil this week. The London market is 
about £2 cwt, some one or two mace 
lower than the rate ruling in Shanghai, 
and recent cabled advices say the market 
is dull in Europe. 

In sympathy with the high prices com- 
manding at present for cottonseed, the 
market in cottonseed cakes has been very 
firm this week. There is a good demand 
for these and a fair business has been 
done round about 2.70 taels per picul. 

The market is better for bean cakes, a 
wer business resulting for export to 
Swatow and Amoy at 1.40 taels per piece. 
Local stocks are fair. Rapeseed cakes 
are nominal at about 2.35 taels per piece. 

The American market for Chinese 
products is slightly better, as the cotton 
oil market is higher. There has been very 
little business this week with the United 
States, but some business was done in 
bean and peanut oils from Tsingtau and 
Dairen. Small quantities of peanuts 
shelled for edible purposes were sold in 
Shanghai. American consumers are buy- 
ing foreign oils at higher prices. 

‘ D. ARAKIE. 





OKLAHOMA STATE WAREHOUSE LAW 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—A warehouse 
bill that keeps the state out of business, 
save indirectly, and which is supposed to 
embody the ideas that Governor J. C. 
Walton had in mind when he wrote his 
inaugural message, has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Harry B. Cor- 
dell. As had been predicted, the bill in 
reality provides for loaning state money 
to warehouse associations, but their op- 
eration is to be under control generally 
of a marketing commission of the state, 
and specifically of a state warehouse su- 
perintendent. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$2,000,000, of which one half may be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and the other during the 
ensuing fiscal year. The marketing com- 
mission will fix storage charges, provide a 
form of warehouse receipt, and it may 
fix terms upon which private or corpora- 
tion warehouses may take advantage of 
the operating system. 

The amount appropriated would be 
placed in a revolving fund. The commis- 
sion is authorized to invest a part of 
the funds in first mortgage bonds issued 
by local warehouse associations or farm- 
ers’ co-operative associations that are 
authorized by law, the investment not to 
exceed 60 per cent of the appraised value 
of the property, exclusive of real estate. 
Appraisals would be made by the mar- 
keting commission. Investments of this 
nature are to be made for the life of the 
contracts of co-operative associations 
with members. In no case will the in- 
vestment run longer than 20 years, and 
a rate of 5 per cent interest is pro- 
vided. 

The measure provides for the ware- 
housing of any or all agricultural prod- 
ucts under control of co-operative pro- 
ducers’ associations. It provides a sal- 
ary of $3,600 a year for the warehouse 
superintendent and fixes a penalty for 
his issuing receipts for swedouhe “with- 
out knowledge that such agricuitural 
products have actually been placed in 
the warehouse.” 





SACKS TO CLOTHE RUSSIANS 

Millions of American burlap sacks 
which were sent to Russia filled with 
sugar, flour, corn or rice for the starv- 
ing population are to be made into gar- 
ments to help relieve the famine in cloth- 
ing among the poor. The sacks have 
been accumulating in warehouses since 
the American Relief Administration 
shipments began to arrive in Russia 
nearly a year and a half ago. 

Experience has shown that Russian 
women, taught by hard times, can take 
three sacks and from them soon turn 
out a serviceable overcoat or a dress. 
One sack is placed inside the other, a 
head hole cut, and places allowed for 
the arms. Double sleeves and pockets are 
made from the third sack. 

For wear in cold weather the garment 
is made thicker by “quilting” with what- 
ever is most handy, articles such as ex- 
celsior, rags, pieces of rope, or leather, 
sheared wool or tea case fiber being used. 
The sacks will be turned over to old 
people’s homes, orphanages and various 
other institutions. 
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THE PATH OF HENNEPIN: I 


There exists a little book, published in 
1876, entitled “Old Times on the Mis- 
sissippi,’” by Mark Twain: one of the 
numerous Canadian pirated editions 
which led its author to cross the border 
in order to protect his copyrights. For, 
although “Old Times on the Mississippi” 
did not appear in book form in the 
United States until 1883 and was then 
embodied in “Life on the Mississippi,” 
the original chapters had been printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1875, and from 
these chapters one reads the ex-pilot’s 
conception of the great river: 

“The face of the water in time be- 
came a wonderful book—a book that 
was a dead language to the uneducated 
passenger, but which told its mind to 
me without reserve, delivering its most 
cherished secrets as clearly as if it ut- 
tered them with a voice. And it was not 
a book to be read once and thrown aside, 
for it had a new story to tell every day. 
Throughout the long twelve hundred 
miles there was never a page that was 
void of interest, never one that you could 
leave unread without loss, never one that 
you would want to skip, thinking you 
could find higher enjoyment in some other 
thing. There never was so wonderful a 
book; never one whose interest was so 
absorbing, so unflagging, so sparklingly 
renewed with every reperusal.” 

The river is indeed a book, and from 
my scanty collection of its translations I 
find three volumes which, with practically 
a century intervening between their dates 
of publication, represent three rather 
definite stages of the river’s develop- 
ment:—*A New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America” by Louis Hennepin, 
published in London in 1698, “Travels 
Through the Interior Parts of North 
America,” by Jonathan Carver, published 
in London in 1778, and finally, “Minne- 
sota and the Far West,” by Laurence 
Oliphant, which made its appearance 
simultaneously in Edinburgh and London 
in 1855. 

Louis Hennepin was born in Belgium 
about 1640, and entered the order of the 
Recollects of St. Francis in his early 
youth. After spending many years in the 
service of that order in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and Germany, he sailed in 
1675 to Canada, returning to France in 
the autumn of 1681. The date of his 
death is not definitely known, but it is 
supposed that he died in 1702. 

In 1679 Father Hennepin accompanied 
La Salle from Quebec on an expedition 
to the country of the Illinois Indians, and 
early in 1680 parted from him at the 
headwaters of the Illinois River, proceed- 
ing by canoe with two men, Anthony 
Auguelle, “sirnam’d the Picard du Gay,” 
and Accault, down the Illinois River to 
the “Meschasipi.” In the meanwhile La 
Salle returned to Canada, leaving some 
of his men and a priest at Fort Creve- 
coeur, and taking three of his men with 
him. 

Father Hennepin and his companions 
started from Fort Crevecoeur on Febru- 
ary 29, 1680, but upon entering the Mis- 
sissippi from the Illinois River they were 
detained by floating ice until the middle 
of March. On April 1 they turned north, 
passed the Illinois, Wisconsin and Black 
rivers, and entered Lake Pepin on April 
12, naming it the “Lake of Tears.” 

Somewhere along the shores of Lake 
Pepin they were captured by a war party 
of Sioux Indians, who carried them up 
the river to the present city of St. Paul. 
Leaving the river at St. Paul, they were 
taken to the vicinity of Mille Lacs, and 
permission was then given Hennepin and 
Auguelle to return down the Mississippi 
to the mouth of the Wisconsin River, 
where they hoped to meet promised re- 
enforcements from La Salle. On this 
return voyage, in May or June, 1680, 
Hennepin discovered and named the Falls 
of St. Anthony at what is now Minne- 
apolis. 

Afterwards the Indians, still holding 
Hennepin and his companions in cap- 
tivity, returned up the Mississippi River, 





and in August, 1680, met the Sieur du 
Luth and several French soldiers, who 
had come from Lake Superior by the 
canoe route of the Brule and the St. 
Croix rivers. The entire party thereupon 
went to the Isanti villages near Mille 
Lacs, and in the autumn, Du Luth, Hen- 
nepin, and the accompanying Frenchmen 
were allowed to depart in peace. From 
Mille Lacs they voyaged down the Rum 
River (called by Hennepin the St. Fran- 
cis) and the Mississippi to the mouth of 
the Wisconsin, thence up that stream and 
over the portages to Green Bay, whence 
they returned to Canada. 

In the book afterwards written by 
Father Hennepin one reads: 

“The Navigation of the Meschasipi is 
interrupted ten Leagues above this River 
of the Grave by a Fall of fifty or sixty 
Foot high, which we called the Fall of 
St. Anthony of Padua, whom we had 
taken for the Protector of our Discovery. 
There is a Rock of a Pyramidal figure, 
just in the middle of the Fall of the River. 

“As we were carrying our little Canow 
to the Falls of St. Anthony of Padua, 
we perceived five or six Savages, who 
were got there before us. One of these 
was got up into an Oak over against the 
great Fall of Water, where he was weep- 
ing most bitterly, having fasten’d to one 
of the Branches of the Tree, a Robe of 
Castor, which was White within-side, and 
garnish’d with Porcupine. 

“The poor Wretch had offer’d it in 
Sacrifice to the Fall; which indeed, of it- 
self is terrible, and hath something in it 
very astonishing. However, it doth not 
come near that of Niagara. I cou’d hear 
him say, as he was addressing himself to 
the Cascade, with Tears starting in his 
Eyes, ‘Thou art a Spirit, grant that Those 
of my Nation may pass here without any 
Disaster; that we may meet with a great 
many Wild-bulls; and that we may be 
so happy as to vanquish our Enemy, and 
take a great many Slaves, whom, when 
we have made them suffer according to 
their Merits, we will bring hither, and 
slay in thy Presence.’ ” 

In truth it is a touching incident taken 
from the life of a simple savage who 
adored wild bull hunting, but the follow- 
ing episode, wherein Father Hennepin 
and the trusty Picard discover a Tarasque 
“in our midst,” as it were, needs no com- 
ment: 

“When we had got about a League 
below the Fall, the Picard miss’d his 
Powder-Horn, and remembering he had 
left it there, was fore’d to go back and 
fetch it. At his Return I shew’d him a 
huge Serpent, as big as a Man’s Leg and 
seven or eight Foot long. He was work- 
ing himself insensibly up a steep and 
craggy Rock, to get at the Swallow’s 
Nests, which are there in great Numbers: 
And at the Bottom of the Mountain we 
saw the Feathers of those he had already 
devour’d. We pelted him so long with 
Stones, till at length he fell into the 
River. His Tongue, which was in form 
of a Launce, was of an extraordinary 
length. His Hiss might be heard a great 
way, and the Noise of it seiz’d us with 
Horror. The poor Picard dremt of him 
at Night, and was in great Agony all the 
while. He told me, I had done him a 
sensible Kindness in waking him; for tho’ 
he was a Man intrepid enough, yet he was 
all in a sweat with the fright of his 
Dream. I have likewise myself been 
often disturbed in my sleep with the 
Image of him; so great an impression did 
the sight of this Monster make upon 
our Spirits. 

“The Sieur du Luth was charm’d at the 
sight of the Falls of St. Anthony of 
Padua, which was the Name we had given 
it, and in all appearance will remain with 
it. I also shew’d him the craggy Rock, 
where the monstrous Serpent was ¢limb- 
ing up to devour the young Swallows in 
their Nests; and recounted to him the 
Horror that seiz’d the Picard, at the 
Image his Fancy framed of that terrible 
Animal in his Dream.” 

Thus did Father Hennepin blaze the 
way. R. E. 














A country farmer walked into the gen- 
eral store in the village. “I want,” said 
he, “that tub of margarine and that bacon 
and all the other foodstuffs.” 

“Good gracious!” said the recently be- 
reaved widow, who kept the store. 
“Whatever do you want with all them 
things, Mr. Giles?” 

“I dunno,” replied the worthy farmer, 
“but you know, I’m the executor of your 
husband’s will, and Lawyer Stiles said 
I was to be sure and carry out all the 
provisions.” —Los Angeles Times. 

o * 

Comedian: “Drop into my place and let 
us see your face occasionally, old man.” 

Tragedian: “But, laddie, your good 
wife likes me not.” 

“Oh, that’s all right—it amuses the 
children.” London Tit-Bits. 
* 

“Don’t you think she’s gifted?” 

“She may be.” 

“You ought to know. 
heard her sing.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me if I thought 
her gifted as a singer? Then I could have 
answered promptly. I thought perhaps 
she could do something else.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
*” * 

Teacher: “If one man can build a house 
in 12 days, six men can do it in two days.” 

Bright Student: “Then if one ship 
crossed the ocean in six days, can six 
ships cross it in one day?” 

—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
7 * 

Smith got married. The evening of his 
first payday he gave his bride $14 of the 
$15 salary, and kept only $1 for himself. 

But the second payday Smith gave his 
wife $1 and kept $14 himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried, in injured 
tones, “how on earth do you think I can 
manage for a whole week on a paltry 
dollar?” 

“T’ll admit I don’t know,” he answered. 
“T had a rotten time myself last week. 
It’s your turn now.” 

—Topeka State Journal. 
7 * 

She: “I wonder what Sir Walter 
Raleigh said to the queen when he put 
his coat down for her?” 

He: “Probably, ‘Step on it, Kid.” 

—Life. 


You've just 


A slight earthquake, apparently cen- 
tered in or near the Wets Indies, was 
recorded at the Harvard College seismo- 
graphic station today. 

—News dispatch to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
* * 

Professor (to new charlady): “If you 
must move a thing, Mrs. Craddock, you 
should always put it back again. Why, 
your predecessor would even replace an 
empty match box exactly where she found 
R." 

New Charlady: “I expect, sir, that was 
just ’er sarcasm.”—Humorist (London). 

. * 


Members of the faculty of one of our 
universities tell a story of the days when 
a certain distinguished educator was a 
tutor in charge of student discipline at a 
New England college—a sort of proctor, 
apparently. On one occasion he was 
called out of his room by some midnight 
escapade. He was obliged as a matter 
of duty to pursue the disturbers, and 
with his long legs he soon found himself 
gaining rapidly upon them. Then his sol- 
emn voice rang out suddenly into the 
night: “Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you 
don’t run a little faster, I shall be obliged 
to overtake you!” 

—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A REAL FLOUR SALESMAN 


who can sell the baking trade 
and also start new jobbing ac- 
counts in virgin territory is 
wanted by a large southwestern 
mill. He must have personality, 
energy, and be able to “deliver 
the goods,”’ The position will be 
more in line of a travelling sales 
manager than a routine sales- 
man. Do not want an inexperi- 
enced beginner, neither is it 
worth while for an elderly man 
past forty-five to apply. In ad- 
dition to the flour, the brand of 
which is nationally known, he 
will have the assistance of a 
nationally advertised line of 
package goods, plus a full line of 
miscellaneous feeds for mixed 
car business. Address 911, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





TRAFFIC ASSISTANT 


We have a vacancy for an assist- 
ant to our traffic manager, and 
are looking for somebody who 
has knowledge in using Elliott- 
Fisher billing machine, and pref- 
erably has experience in transit 
matters. In applying, state age, 
whether married or single, ex- 
perience, references, salary de- 
sired, and such other informa- 
tion as would enable us to judge 
as to whether a personal inter- 
view would be justified. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an exceptional opening 
for a high grade, experienced 
salesman to represent us in cen- 
tral and western Texas; mill 
brands on both hard and soft 
wheat flour already well estab- 
lished in the trade; to qualify 
man must have exceptional rec- 
ord of success. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 
Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Security Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WANTED 
The head of our laboratory having resigned 
to become identified with the staff of one of 
the largest milling concerns in the country, 
we need a man to take his place. He must 
be a man of the same quality and ability. 
We do not want a mere wheat tester, but a 
high grade all around man; good salary and 
exceptional opportunity. Address Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND 
feed salesman familiar with trade in east- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia; only men 
of experience considered; state full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 1116, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A FAIR SIZED EASTERN MILL WANTS 
an experienced and thoroughly competent 
flour mill chemist at once; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter and state salary 
wanted and how soon can come. Address 
1098, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








GOOD MILLER WANTS -POSITION AS 
head miller, Minnesota preferred. Write 
B. A. Hompe, Deer Creek, Minn, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN’ UP-TO-DATE 
plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1110, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT MILLER, 38, WITH 20 
years’ experience, desires position in mill 
where there is a chance for advancement; 
have very good references. Address 1114, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD OR ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER; 
married; seven years’ mill experience, in 
office and outside; main thing a chance 
for advancement. Address 1097, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERT MILLER WITH 28 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills from 100 to 300 bbis de- 
sires connection; married; understand the 
business thoroughly; best of references. 
August Gathman, Holbrook, Neb. 





AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT IN 
either spring or winter wheat mill of 1,500 
bbls or larger; 15 years’ experience; mar- 
ried; good references; can come after 
March 1. Address 1081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS LOCAL WAREHOUSE MANAGER; 18 
years’ experience in flour and feed busi- 
ness; can keep any set of books; first class 
references furnished; understand buying 
and selling. Address 1089, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD AND SECOND MILLERS, 35 AND 
15 years’ experience respectively; good ref- 
erences; permanent positions wanted, as we 
intend to build homes; state salaries, and 
size towns. Address 1102, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 


A COMPETENT LADY BOOKKEEPER- 
stenographer with five years’ experience, 
country mills, is open for a position; pres- 
ent company closing its business necessi- 
tates the change; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 1087, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CONNECTIONS DESIRED WITH EITHER 
hard or spring wheat mills by man of 10 
years’ experience in office management; 
now employed in an executive capacity 
with 1,000-bbl mill; services available June 
1. Address 1115, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A MILL FROM 

500 to 3,000 bbis capacity, by an experi- 

enced miller; am employed at present, but 

would change to improve my conditions; 
best of references from present employer. 

Address “Experienced,” 1057, care North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH WIDE ACQUAINT- 
ance and experience as sales inanager and 
branch manager for well-known north- 
western and southwestern mills would like 
to hear from milling company seeking man 
in this capacity. Address 1112, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








February 7, 1923 





MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW 15 H-P 
Cushman gasoline engine No. 1239; cin be 
seen at shop of Parten & Blomstrom Mfg. 
Co., 311 Sixth Ave S. For information call 
or write F. S. Gram, city purchasing a <ent, 
223 City Hall, Minneapolis. Phone Geneva 

2. 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
grain elevator in a city with a popu! tion 
of 10,000; wonderful surrounding Jairy 
country to draw from; present owners have 
been in this stand for 25 years and wish to 
retire; best buy in central Wisconsin. For 
further particulars write 1086, care Nrth- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





A MAN WITH PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
in both milling and baking, with a wide 
acquaintance among metropolitan flour 
buyers, is in position to furnish to spring 
wheat and Kansas mills a very exceptional 
service. Reply ‘“Z,’”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH GOOD EXPERI- 
ence on both spring and winter wheat open 
for position about March 1; prefer New 
England but would appreciate good con- 
nection in any northern territory; would 
like to hear from any mill with dependable 
product and policy. Address 1101, care 
. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
or less, or second in larger; 10 years’ ex- 
perience as head miller in mills of 500 
bbls or less; will come on trial and guar- 
antee results; have best of references; or 
will accept position as millwright; can 
come on short notice. If you need a first 
class man address 1109, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration § claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa! 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, AGE 28, SEEKS 
permanent position as salesman or assist- 
ant to manager in a small mill; three 
years’ milling and grain buying experi- 
ence; capable of managing or selling; best 
of references given; starting salary a sec- 
ondary consideration, but position must 
show a future to a man willing to apply 
himself 100 per cent. Address 1100, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED BUSI- 
ness, wholesale and retail; established 25 
years.. For details write La Salle Flour & 
Feed Co., La Salle, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








WATER WHEEL FOR SALE—ONE 40-IN 
standard Leffel water turbine, in good 
working condition; will sacrifice it for $150. 
Springfield Mill & Grain Co., Springfield, 
Oregon. 





INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCE MATURING 
system for sale; this system is in perfect 
condition and working order; save half the 
price of a new one by getting this one. 
Springfield Mill & Grain Co., Springfield, 
Oregon. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reasons for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. Va. 











In PREPARATION: 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 
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